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THE 

WORLD DISPLAYED. 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU, 

FRANCIS PIZARRO. 

CHAP. I. 

t'rancis Plzarro undertakes the discorery of Pera; obtains a 
particular account of its immense riches, and returns to 
Panama, where^ being opposed by the gorernor, he embarks 
for Spain. 

IT has been alreadj mentioned, that Vasquex 
Nunez de Balboa was the first Spaniard who formed 
the project of making discoYeries in the South Sea; 
and the desire of wresting the execution of it out 
of his hands, was the principal motive that induced 
Fedrarias to take away his life. But when all the 
expeditions undertaken bj this cruel monster had 
failed, three persons, in the year 1534^ offered to 
engage in this undertaking at their own expence, 
provided they might be allowed fair ti^^ equitable 
terms. To this proposal Pedrarias readily listened^ 
1>elieving that he ran no hazard in complying with 
their request, since, if they miscarried^ he should 
lose nothing; and, if they succeeded, he hoped that 
he should be able to secure to hinuielf the fruits of 
their enterprise. 

VOL. II. B 



S THE CONQUEST 

The principal of these three persons was Francis 
Pizarro, who has been alreadj mentioned. He was ' 
a native of Tnixillo, a town in the province of 
Estramadura in Spain; some of the Spanish writers 
saj he was a nobleman by birth, while others main- 
tain that he was the illegitimate son of Gonzalo 
Pizarro, an officer at Truxillo, who suffered him 
to be exposed as a foundling at a ehurch-door; 
however, being discovered to be the father, he was 
obliged to support him; but giving him no manner 
of education, he made him spend his jouth in the 
most servile offices, particularly in keeping his 
hogs. Young Pizarro at length ran awaj from the 
herd, and, entering on board a ship, sailed to the 
West Indies, where he distinguished himself in the 
wars of Hispaniola and Cuba, bj his bold and enter- 
prisii^ disposition, and obtained a commission; he 
sailed with Hojeda to the Gulf of Darien, and after- 
wards served under Nunez de Balboa, but having 
acquired a handsome fortune, had, on the first 
building of Panama, settled in that citj, where he 
seemed disposed to spend the remainder of his life 
in peace, until the thirst of gold incited him to 
engage in this undertaking, and afterwards prompt- 
ed him to commit actions, that rendered him a dis- 
grace to human nature. 

The second of these adventurers w|is Biego dc 
Almagro, who took his name from the place of hi^ 
tirth; for his origin was so obscure, that no his* 
torian has been able to discover who was his father. 

The third was Ferdinando de Luqnes, or, as he 
is sometimes called, de Lugne, who, as well as both 
tthe former, was advanced in years. This man, who 
was a priest, had much the largest fortune; he was 
proprietor of the island of Tobago, had a good 
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estate besides, and a considerable sum in readj 
monej. 

This partnership made much noise, as nothing 
could be more singular than for three private men 
to raise a joint stock for conquering a great empire; 
and this, like other projects, was treated as a wild 
and visionary scheme, that would infalliblj end in 
the ruin of the projectors : but, without regarding 
the opinions of the world, they solemnly promised 
each other, that no dangers nor disappointments 
should nuike them lay aside their enterprise; and 
that they would make an equal division of the 
wealth they should acquire, after having first de- 
ducted the emperor's dues, and all expences. They 
took care to make the best inquiries they could into 
the causes of all former miscarriages, in order the 
better to avoid them; and were very assiduous in 
finding out persons who had been employed in the 
preceding expeditions, that they might reap the 
benefit of their experience. To each of them was 
assigned a particular part in the conquest of Peru : 
Francis Pizarro was to ^command the party that 
went upon the discovery; Almagro was to carry 
him recruits, and to reinforce him from time to 
time; and Ferdinand de Luques was to stay at 
Panama, to provide ammunition and provisions for 
the use of those engaged in the expedition. 

About the middle of November, 15^, Pizarro 
embarked in a new ship with 114 men, officers in- 
cluded, and proceeded to an island about five leagues 
distant from Panama, whence he siailed to the Pearl 
islands in the midst of the bay, where he took in 
wood and water, and then proceeding a hundred 
leagues to ihe southward, landed at Port Pinas, 
upon the continent, on the south side of the bay of 
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Panama, where he endeavoured to penetrate into 
the country; but the people havmg fled from their 
habitations, and meeting -with nothing but bogs 
and mountains, without anj prospect of provisions, 
he proceeded farther down the coast; but finding 
there the same inconveniences, and perceiving the 
rainj season coming on, and that manj of his men 
died by sickness, fatigue, and want of provisions, he 
sent the ship to the Isle of Pearls, to procure fresh 
supplies. 

Meanwhile Pizarro was joined bj Almagro with 
two ships, and sixty recruits; when, notwithstand*- 
ing the unhealthiness of the climate, thej continued 
on the coast, and had many skirmishes with the 
natives, in one of which Almagro lost an eje ; but 
happening, in some of their excursions, to meet 
with gold to the value of about 15,000 crowns, 
they resolved, in spite of all the hazards and diffi^ 
culties they encountered, to proceed on the enter- 
prise, to which they were encouraged by their pilot, 
who, while they were on shore, had run down as 
far as Cape Passaro, under the equator, where he 
seized some prisoners, who made him sensible that 
the treasures of Peru greatly surpassed whatever 
bad been reported of them. 

When the pilot returned with this agreeable 
news he found Pizarro greatly reduced, his money 
being exhausted, his men sick, and Almagro gone 
to Panama with the gold they had taken, to pro^ 
cure another reinforcement of troops and provisions, 

Almagro raised 40 recruits, and having purchased 
some horses, arms, clothes, provisions and medicines, 
returned to Pizarro, where the greatest part of his 
men being sick or dead, they removed from that 
unhealthy part of the continent to the islaud of 
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Gallo^ where, having staid about fifteen days, thqr 
ran still farther to the southward; but found the 
weather continue so bad, and the country so much 
under Rafter, that Pizarro himself began to despair 
of fiucG^s; and so violent was the dispute about 
continuing the enterprise, that the two commanders 
were on the point of drawing their swords ; but at 
length it was agreed, that they should return to the 
island of Gallo, where Pizarro was to remain with 
his men, till Almagro went to Panama for recruits. 
Many of the soldiers desired to go along with him ; 
but this was absolutely refused ; and, as several of 
the soldiers had threatened to complain to the go- 
vernor, that sending them on this expedition was 
devoting them to destruction, great care was taken 
to prevent their sending any letters. However, 
one of them found means to send a paper, sub* 
scribed by most of them, representing their hard- 
ships, and desiring to be recalled ; which was so 
artfully inclosed in a bottom of cotton yam, that it 
escaped the vigilance of the officers, and came safely 
to the hands of the new governor; for Pedrarias 
was now removed from his government, and suc- 
ceeded by Pedro los Rios, who was so far from 
suffering Almagro to raise more recruits, that he 
sent a message with a commissary to the island of 
Gallo, to bring back all the men who survived. 

The arrival of this ship greatly mortified Pizarro, 
who intreated the commissary to allow such of the 
men to stay with him as voluntarily chose it ; which 
being granted, he drew a line witK the point of his 
sword, and haranguing his men, told them they were 
at liberty, if they thought fit, to return to Panama; 
but he was grieved at the thought of their now 
nbandoning so glorious a prospect, when they were 
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on the point of reaping the reward of all their 0uf-^ 
ferings* That, for his part, he wonld perish in the 
glorious undertaking, rather than desert it; and 
those who voluntarilj staid should share with him 
the treasures which fell into his hands. He then 
de^ed those who were willing to proceed, to come 
orer the line he had drawn. But so great were the 
Sttfierings of these poor people, that onlj thirteen 
men and a mulatto came over; while the rest, em* 
barking with the commissary, returned to Panama. 

Pizarro's a£birs were now in a most wretched 
tttuation, for he was not onlj deprived of the hopes 
of performing anj tiling remarkable at present, but 
had a very indifferent prospect with respect to f u^ 
turify. In this distress, which he concealed in his 
own breast, he retired with a few daring fellows^ 
who resolved to follow his desperate fortune, to the 
island vf Gorgona for a supplj of water, and staid 
there till he was joined bj Almagro, with a few 
volunteers, whom he had, with some difficultj^ 
persuaded to engage in this expedition. 

With these men thej left Gorgona, and sailed 
along the coast till thej found themselves in 30^ 
south latitude, having spent about two /ears in a 
vojage, which, now the current and trade winds 
are known, is performed in as manj weeks. In this 
passage, however, thej took several Indian vessels 
of considerable value, and obtained such intelligence 
of the wealth of the coast, that Pizarro resolved to 
send Pedro de Candia, a man of good sense and 
agreeable address, to penetrate as far as he could 
into Tumbez, in order to learn whether the infor- 
mations he had received were true. 

Pedro rendered himself agreeable to the Indians, 
and bj his good conduct was enabled to execute 
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kts eonmiiMioti in the complfitest maimer. He re^ 
tamed safe to Pixarro ; asnored him that the countij 
exceeded all imagination; that -the wealth and 
j^lendor of the people, and the grandeur of their 
public edifices were incredible, and that gveat art 
and skill were visible in these stmctures^ which 
were so rich, that the yerj walla were covered with 
^old and silver. 

Upon this report Pizarro called a council of hk 
people, when, after much deliberation, it was te^ 
solved to return to Panama, and being ^tabled to 
give an account of the prodigious advantages to be 
reaped from an expedition made in a proper manner 
to Peru, it was to be hoped thej should find people 
who were willing to embark in such an advan- 
tageous undertaking, and obtain such supplies as 
would ensure their success* 

However, ^sailing a few leagues UxA.tr akmg the 
eoast, thej made Pajta, to which Pisarro gave the 
ntime <^ Santa Cruz ; and, finding this one of the 
best harbours thej had observed on the eoaat of 
Peru, thej cast loichor, and going ashore^ found 
the natives extremelj civil, and willing to take the* 
trifles thej had to give them, in exchange for pn>- 
visions. They weighed ^m this place^ leaving a 
Spaniard, named Alphonso de Molina, who had 
aeparated from them, on shore ; but soon afifcer re- 
turning, he <;ame on board in one dT the floats of 
that countrj, and told them that he had been en- 
tertained with great civility bj a woman ci dis- 
tinction, who was very desirous of seeing the idhiipu 
Soon after the same woman sent other floats to pilot 
them into a safe part^of the harbour; upm which 
PiBano sent Molina, with three other gentlemen, 
ta invite this Peruvian lady tm board; and due 
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coming, he treated her in the most elegant manner 
his circumstances would admit. In return she in- 
vited Pizarro on shore, and the next morning, at 
his landing, received him with a great retinue^ 
and conducted him and his attendants to an arbour; 
where she entertained him at dinner, and afterwards 
with sevecal Peruvian diversions. 

The Spaniards returning on board, sailed back 
for Panama, where Pizarro arrived towards the 
end of the year 1527, with several large pieces of* 
gold, three Indian boys, whom he intended to 
educate for interpreters, and some Peruvian sheep. 
Those who had before ridiculed this expedition as 
absurd and* ruinous, now confessed their error, and 
were desirous of partaking of its advantages; but 
Pizarro being opposed by the governor, who re- 
fused to allow his levying more men, and finding 
it necessary that he should be supported by autho- 
rity superior to his own, he, with the consent of 
his colleagues, embarked for Spain, to solicit the 
emperor's protection, and such powers as were 
necessary for promoting their schemes. 



CHAP, ii; 

Plzarro^s farourable reception from Charles V. His return to 
Panama, and descent at Tumbez, where he defeats the inha» 
bitants, seizes their riches, and builds a fort. State of Peru. 
The assistance of Pizarro sought by the contending parties. 
The inca Atabaliba is wantonly attacked, and talten prisoner. 
Jlis army massacred* He is afterwards basely put to death. 

PIZARRO arrived without any remarkable ac- 
cident at Seville, whence he proceeded to the court 
of the emperor Charles V. where he met with a very 
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gracious reception^ on presenting him with some 
Peruvians in their proper habits, several gold and 
silver vessels of the fashion of the countrj, and 
two or three Peruvian sheep. The emperor took 
great pleasure in hearing him relate the difficulties 
he had met with in his search for Peru, and re* 
ferred him to the council of the Indies, who ordered 
him to proceed in the conquest of tliat empire, as 
&r as 200 leagues to the southward of Tumbez, 
which is at the bottom of the bajof Guaiaquil. He 
also obtained the titles of governor and captain* 
general, with the offices of adelantado, or lieute- 
nant, and of alguazile-major, or chief justice of 
Peru. This was directly contrary to his agreement 
with his partners; he having promised to obtain 
the second of .these titles for Almagro, and the last 
for his pilot, who liad served him with great fide- 
lity and skill. However, he obtained for Ferdi- 
nando de Luques the title of protector-general of 
the Peruvians, with the emperor's promise of recom- 
mending him to the pope, to be made bishop of 
Tumbez, of which place Almagro was, however, no- 
minated governor, with the title of Don; his bastard 
son was legitimated; besides, of the thirteen men 
who remained with Pizarro in his distress on the 
island of Gallo, those who were gentlemen, had the 
honour of knighthood; and such as were not, wer^ 
raised to the rank of gentlemen. 

These commissions were granted at Toledo, on 
the 26th of July, 1528, and six Dominican friars 
were ordered to go over with Pizarro, as mission- 
aries, to assist in the conversion of the Peruvians; 
but though the emperor hoped to obtain conside- 
rable advantages from this expedition, he did not 
advance a single piece of money for the service. 

VOL. II. c 
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Pizarro having thus settled the afiairs which 
brought him to Spain, paid a visit to Traxillo, the 
place of his birth, where he found that his father 
had been many jears married to a woman of a good 
familj, and had three sons grown up to man's 
estate, Ferdinand, Gonzalo and Juan; and that his 
mother ha4 been married to a farmer, by whom she 
had a son named Francis Martin de Alcantara; 
these entered into his service, embarked with him 
at Seville, and safely arrived at Nombre de Dios 
on the coast of Terra Firma; from whence he 
marched with his people over land to the city of 
Panama, where Almagro was so disgusted at his 
having engrossed all the honour and authority to 
himself, that he refused to assist him in the intend- 
ed expedition, till Pizarro promised to relinquish 
the title of adelantado, and to give him an equal 
share in whatever they should acquire. Upon which 
concession, Almagro agreed to assist him as for- 
merly; but though he, for the present, smothered 
his resentment, he never heartily forgave him. 

Three ships being prepared at Panama, on board 
of which were one hundred and twenty-five sol- 
diers, thirty-seven horses, with arms, ammunition 
and stores, Pizarro set sail from thence ; but meet- 
ing with cofttrary winds, he found it impossible to 
keep the sea, with his horses on board, and there- 
fore came to an anchor above one hundred leagues 
to the northward of Tumbez, at a place which he 
called St. Matthew's Bay. He had here the inhu- 
manity to attack the natives without the least pro- 
vocation, and to make many of them prisoners; 
when the rest flying into the country, he plundered 
their towns, in which he found immense treasures : 
for these people, conscious of having given no of* 
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fence, had no suspicion of the Spaniards^ and 
therefore took no care of hiding any thing from 
them. 

By this cruel conduct Pizarro soon became dis- 
tressed for want of provisions ; and losing many of 
his men by sickness, and the hardships they endured 
in marching through bogs, and thickets of man^ 
groves, his forces were greatly diminished ; besides 
many ,of his people contracted a kind of disorder, 
which they iniputed to the water they drank being 
|>oisoned ; for thqir fiices and bodies were suddenly 
covered with warts, that were extremely painful, 
and when they were cut off, some of the men bled 
to death. He now too late perceived his error, in 
not courting the friendship of the natives; and 
being in no condition to attempt the conquest of 
Peru with tlie forces he had left, sent back hi# 
ships to Panama to raise more recruits. He also 
Bent to the same place 30,000 pesoes in gold, with 
a great number of emeralds; and might have sent 
many more, had it not been for the folly of some 
of his people, who were so stupid as to break them 
in pieces with hammers, in order to try if they were 
not as hard as diamonds. 

Francis Pizarro resolved to continue in action 
till the arrival of his recruits, and, having in some 
measure informed himself of the state of the coun- 
try, ^bought he might take some advantage of the 
disputes which subsisted between the Tumbezenes 
and the inhabitants of Puna, a neighbouring island, 
by making friends of the latter. He therefore con- 
tinued his march towards Tumbez, keeping the 
sea still in sight, till coming near the above island, 
he passed over to it with his men ; however, dis- 
agreeing with these islanders, he ^attacked and 
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routed them. This he flattered himself would have 
opened a waj for his contracting a close alliance 
with the Tumbezenes; because finding six hun- 
dred of the latter, with one of the most considera^ 
ble persons of the city, prisoners to the inhabitants 
of Puna, he sent them to Tumbez, with three of 
his own people. But, if the Spanish writers are to 
be credited, the Tumbezenes had the ingratitude 
and crueltj, to sacrifice these three men to their 
idols; however, as Pizarro was ignorant of this cir- 
cumstance, he still regarded the Tumbezenes as his 
allies, upon whose assistance he might constantly 
depend. 

In the mean time, Almagro sending Pizarro a 
reinforcement from Panama, and Ferdinand de 
Soto, and other adventurers, also arriving with 
troops from Nicaragua, he thought himself in a 
condition to carrj on the war upon the continent, 
especially as he had some reason to expect, that 
he should be supported by the Tumbezenes. Ac- 
cordingly, having provided a sufficient number of 
floats, he transported his troops to Tumbez; but 
lost some of his men on his landing, some floats 
being overset by the surf which beat on the shore, 
and, to his great surprise, several of his people 
were attacked and cut off* by his supposed friends. 

The Spanish writers have given different reasons 
for this behaviour in the Tumbezenes : some relate,, 
that the natives observing that the Spaniards had 
enslaved the inhabitants of Puna, subverted their 
religion and government, demolished their temples, 
and every thing they held sacred, expected to be 
treated in the same manner, and therefore thought 
themselves justified in taking every advantage of 
them. But others inforui us, that while the S^^ 
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biards were engaged in the reduction of Puna, a 
very great alteration happened in the afiairs of the 
continent : Atahualpa, or, as he is generally called, 
Atabaliba, had defeated the forces of his brother 
Huescar, the emperor, cut in pieces most of the in- 
habitants of Tumbez, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces^ for adhering to him ; and that the troops 
ivhich opposed Pizarro's landing in Tumbez^ were 
those detached by Atabaliba to that province, in 
order to repel the invasion of the Spaniards. 

But whatever were the motives of their opposing 
the descent of these strangers, they were throvm 
into such confusion bj the Spanish horse and artil- 
lery, that they fled as the Spaniards advanced ; and, 
after several thousands of them had been slaugh- 
tered^ were forced to abandon not only the city and 
castle, but even the whole valley of Tumbez, and 
to leave behind them all their gold and silver plate, 
emeralds, pearls, and other rich spoils, which lay 
heaped up in the temple of the Sun and the inca's 
palace, and were of such immense value, that the 
Spaniards could scarcely believe their eyes, on their 
finding them so suddenly in their possession ; and 
so great was the consternation of the inca Atabaliba, 
and his whole court, when the fugitives related the 
slaughter made by the thunderer's ordnance, and 
the impossibility of escaping the Spanish horses,, 
that they concluded, if the Spaniards were not gods, 
as they at first conjectured, they were certainly 
devils, and that it was impossible for any human 
force to oppose them. 

Pizarro soon received intelligence of the terror 
he had spread through the inca's court, of which 
he resolved to take advantage as soon as possible. 
){e, however, thought proper to defer his marchi 
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till he tad erected a slight fortress, that might senre 
hma^^ place of retreat and security, and in which 
the recr^s he expected might be quartered. He 
accordii^fy built one upon the sea coast, and gave 
it the name of St. Michael. This was performed 
in the year 1531, and was the first Spanish colony 
f>lauted in Peru. 

The forming of this settlement was certainly a 
^erj ^prudent steip, and there was no place on the 
whole cea^^o propedy situated for it as that chosen 
by Pisarro. Hi« next step was also the wisest he 
cimld possibly have taken, for he made an equal 
jdiyision of all the gold and silver in his possession, 
giving notes for it, payable at Panama, to those who 
were io accompany him in the future conquest, 
mhile he delivered to such as remained behind in 
♦he new colony their whole shares without abate- 
ment. Bfy this establishment he plainly discovered 
^bis intention to remain in the country, which it was 
evident he could not do but by -force ; and therefore 
'the news dT -his erecting a fortified town, and com- 
pelling the Indians who lived near it to obey not 
only him, Init the meanest of the Spaniards, soou 
spl'ead through the whole empire, and engaged the 
<two ^brothers, who were contending far the throne, 
to turn their eyes iup(in those who /might soon 
have 'the empire at their disposal. But as this 
difiiputes between these two brothers proved their 
TUin, .and the chief cause that brought this great 
^eniq^re under subjection to the Spaniards, some 
account of the affairs of Peru is necessary, to render 
^his history perfectly intelligible. 

The inca> or emperor Guayanacapa was dis^ 
tinguished by many virtues; but being ambitious, 
aiid :gen^raUy successful in war, made several con^ 
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siderable additions to his dominions, and in parti- 
cular subdued the province of Quito; to confirm 
his title to which, he married the dau^ter of the 
late sovereign, and bj her had a son called Atahualpa 
or Atabaliba, to v^^hom at his death he bequeathed 
the croven of Quito, on account of its being inde- 
pendent of the dominions of the incas, and its 
descending to him in right of his mother. But 
Huescar, Guajanacapa's eldest son, who succeeded 
to his father's hereditary dominions, insisted upon 
Atabaliba's surrendering the kingdom of Quito, 
promising, in return, to give him a share of his 
father's treasures, and to assign him lands for his 
subsistence. Atabaliba refused to consent to this 
proposal; but offered to paj homage to his brother 
Huescar for the crovm. 

In consequence of this dispute, both parties had 
recourse to arms, and a general engagement ensued 
which lasted for three dajs, and was as bloodj as it 
was obstinate. At length the forces of Atabaliba 
were defeated, and he himself taken prisoner ; but 
while the guards were immersed in their rejoicings 
and festivals which followed the victorj, he found 
means to break a hple through the wall of the 
house wherein he was confined, by which he made 
his escape, and returned to his own subjects, whom 
he found dispirited by their last defeat. He, how- 
ever, soon revived their courage^ by assuring them 
that his father had appeared to him in prison, and 
by changing him into a serpent, had given him an 
opportunity of sliding through a little hole in the 
wall. 

What to a sensible people would appear ridicu- 
lous, is, to a superstitious and credulous multitude, 
a miracle. This story instantly spread tlirough the 
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whole empire : the people in general took up arms 
in his defence, and he had soon a much larger bodj 
of forces than ever* He now defeated two or three 
armies that opposed him, levelled with the ground 
the place where he had been imprisoned, and on 
his arrival at Tumbez attempted to make himself 
master of the island of Puna, but without success; 
when leaving that island, he marched with all his 
forces to give Huescar battle, who was advancing 
towards him with a prodigious armj, Atabaliba 
hearing of his approach, sent two of his best 
officers with three or four thousand light armed 
troops to observe his brother's strength, who on 
their drawing near to Huescar's camp, struck out 
of the high road to avoid being discovered. 

At this very instant Huescar, with some of his 
chief courtiers and principal officers, had retired 
into the same bye road to shun the noise and bustle 
of his army ; when Atabaliba's men observing the 
royal standard, laid hold of this opportunity of put- 
ting a speedy end to the war, and immediately 
attacking Huescar, defeated his guards, and made 
him prisoner. 

These victors were however soon in as much 
danger as the vanquished, for Huescar 's army being 
informed of what had passed, surrounded this 
handful of men, and threatened to cut them in- 
stantly in pieces. In this extremity they told 
Huescar, that if he did not immediately order his 
army to retire, they would cut off his head, after 
which they were determined to die upon the spot. 
At the same time they observed, that he need be 
under no apprehension from his confinement, since 
all Atabaliba required was, the permission to enjoy 
his own kingdom of Quito, which being secured to 
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Mm, he was too generous to detain him. On thig 
Haescar ordered his principal ofRcers to draw off 
their forces to Cuzco, where the incas kept their 
court, and this command was immediately obeyed. 

A^irs were in this situation when Pizarro en* 
tered Peru. He was first solicited to assist Huescar; 
but answered in general terms that he was on his 
march to assist the distressed, and see justice im- 
partially administered. He was afterwards ho- 
noured with a solemn embassy fVom Atabaliba, to 
desire his alliance and friendship. Upon which he 
immediately resolved to visit that prince at Caxa- 
malca, where he then was. The Spaniards, in their 
way thither, sufferedextremely by marching through 
a parched* barren desert, that was about twenty 
leagues over, after which they entered into a rich 
fertile country, where they staid to refresh them-, 
stives, and then continued their journey. 

The Spaniards were soon after met by other am- 
bassadors, who came to compliment Pizarro, and 
to present him, in the name of the int^a, with a pair 
of gold buskins richly ornamented, and bracelets of 
the same metal, set with emeralds, which he was 
desired to put on, at his obtaining an audtenee of 
Atabalito, who, by seeing hi^ own presentSj would 
easily know him. These ambassador^ also made 
him several other valuable presents, and brought 
with them great plenty of provisions, which were 
much wanted by the army. 

The chief of this embassy was of the^ race df the 
incas, and behaved with great politeness, which 
the Spaniards attributed to feat; in which they 
were partly right, though the dread did not arise' 
so much from their arms as from a religious motive ; 
for they superstitiously imagined> thatthe Spaniards^ 

VOL. It. ]> 
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were the descendants of the Sun. Thej had an old 
tradition, which had been uniFersally received, 
that the elder son of their incas, who had lived 
manj ages before, had seen a strange kind of phan- 
tom, who called himself Y iracocha, or offspring of 
the Sun. His dress and appearance were entirely 
different from that of the Peruvians, who have no 
beards, and whose clothes reached no lower than 
their knees; but this phantom had a long beard, a 
garment of a very unusual make, which reached 
down to his feet, and he led in his hand an animal 
that was absolutely unknown to the young prince* 
I'his tradition was so universally believed, and so 
firmly rooted in the minds of the Peruvians, that 
they no sooner saw a Spaniard with a beard, his 
legs covered, and holding his horse by the bridle, 
than they cried out, * See, there is the inca Vira- 
cocha, or, the son of the Sun!' This opinion, joined 
to the dissensions between the two brothers, greatly 
facilitated Pizarro's conquests. 

The Spaniards, on their arrival at Caxamalca, 
found that Atabaiiba had retired to a place at a 
small distance; upon which the general sent to him 
his brother Ferdinand Pizarro, and Ferdinand 
Soto, in quality of ambassadors. They were re- 
ceived with very great ceremony, and immediately 
introduced to the royal presence, which struck the 
Spaniards with joy and reverence ; for not only 
the inca, but all who were with him, glittered with 
gold and jewels. 

As soon as the Spaniards approached Atabaiiba, 
who was seated in a chair of massive gold, they 
saluted him in the Spanish fashion; with which 
appearing well pleased, he arose and embraced 
them; and a golden chair being brought for each. 
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tJicj sat iovm, and were gerved by two beautiful 
princesses, in vessels of gold set with emeralds. 
Thej had afterwards a collation of fruit, which 
being over, Ferdinand Pizarro, bj means of a 
wretched interpreter brought from Puna, endea- 
voured to impress the inca with a favourable idea 
of his intentions and objects. To this the inca, 
thej supposed, made a pathetic replj, as he drew 
tears from the eyes of those who understood him, 
and concluded with teUing them, that he would 
come the following day to hold a personal confe^ 
rencc with their general. They could collect but 
little from his discourse ; and from the absurd man* 
ner in which their interpreter explained what the 
inca had said, they had reason to believe that he 
received but a very imperfect explanation of Fer- 
dinand Pizarro's oration. 

Francis Pizarro being informed of this intended 
visit, divided his cavalry, which amounted to sixty 
men, into three troops of twenty each, and posted 
them behind an old wall; and having put himself 
at the. head of his infantry, which amounted to only 
one hundred men, waited for the coming of Ata- 
baliba, who advanced in regular order with his 
army, which was divided into four battalions con- 
sisting ^f eight thousand men each. As soon as 
they drew near, the inca, addressing himself to his 
officet*s, said, ^ These people are messengers of the 
Gods, let us be seen to do nothing to ofiend them; 
but, on the contrary, use our utmost endeavours to 
gain them by civilities.' 

Some Spaniards, observing an Indian idol upon 
a tower, richly adorned with gold, silver and pre- 
cious stones, began to plunder it, in which they 
were at first opposed by the Peruvians, till the incaj 
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vrho^e command was to them equal to a divine laW). 
cried out, that ' Thej should do uotbaiig to ofieud 
the ChUdren of the Sun/ The perfidious Spaniards, 
however, instantly attacking the naiives, commit- 
ted a most dreadful slaughter, and the horse su4^ 
denlj sallying out, bore down all before them; 
the Peruvians falling tame sacrifices to their treach*^ 
ery, without making the least resbtanee. Pizarvo, 
putting himself at the head of his horse, advanced 
in person to seize Atabaliba, and laying hold of his 
robe, dragged him from the chariot, in which he 
sat on the slioulders of his attendants. At which in-* 
stant, one of the Spaniards attempting to strike the 
inca with his sword, wounded Pizarro, which was 
all the Spanish blood spilt at this scene of cool, 
merciless slaughter, in which about 50U0 Indians 
were inhumanly massacred, without attempting to 
use the weapons they held in their hands ; for they 
thought every command of the inca a part of their 
religion, though it was attended with the loss of 
their lives. Their principal attention was fixed on 
their prince, and many of them died, while eagerly 
endeavouring to support his chariot, to which the 
inca clung while the cruel and treacherous Pizarro 
dragged him from it. This massacre was commit- 
ted on the 3d of May, 1 533. 

When this horrid scene was over, Pizarro caused 
the inca to be conveyed to his own quarters, and 
directed that the spoils of the field should bebrou^t 
before him, which consisted of large gold and silver 
vessels, fine garments, jewels and ornaments be^ 
longing to the inca, the royal fitmily and great 
officers. There were also taken many of the womeii 
of quality, and some of the consecrated virgins. 
That very day Pizarro impiously directed^ tbftt 
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Hiauksgivings to God skould be offered, on the verj 
spot where the earth waB covered with the dead 
bodies of liie Peraviaw they had thus iahumanly 
murdered and plundered. 

The next day Pizarro sent a detachment of his 
forces to plunder the inca's camp, where it took 
an immense <]piantitj^ of riches, though the Peruvian 
generals are said to have removed three thousand 
loads of gold and silver before the Spaniards arrived 
there. To induce the natives not to carry ofi^ or 
conceal any more of their treasures, Pizarro caused 
it to be proclaimed, that the inca was alive, and 
that they were at liberty to come and wait upon 
him as usual; on which many of the generals and 
great officers returned to Caxamalca, to atteorfl 
their captive sovereign. He also caused the inca's 
women to brought to him; and suffered him to be 
served in the same manner as before his misfortunes, 
though he kept him in fetters, at which the inca 
eould not forbear showing his resentment. 

Atabaliba observing the insatiable thirst of the 
Spaniards after gold and silver, and being very 
desirous of liberty, made them an offer of filling a 
large room in the castle of Caxamalca with these 
metals, as high as an ordinary man could reach his 
hand; 'a proposal which amazed the Spaniards, and 
which they gladly accepted. For this purpose iie 
desired that some Spanish officers might be sent 
with his own people to Cuzco and other cities, to 
fetch the treasures deposited there, and, at the same 
time issued his orders, that the Spaniards, who 
were dispatched to those places, should be hospi- 
tably entertained in the countries through whtch 
they passed, and receive i^U the assistance his sub- 
jects could give th^m, 
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In the mean time Almagro haying enlisted 150 
men at Panama, had embarked vfith them for Peru, 
in order to reinforce Pizarro, but had been obliged 
by contrary winds to land at Cape Francisco, where 
he was joined by another party of the Spaniards, 
who were going to share Pizano's fortune; by 
which means his whole body amounted to between 
two and three hundred; but having lost by sickness 
and fatigue about thirty or forty of his men, he at 
length arrived at the Spanish colony of St. Mi- 
chaeFs, where he was informed that Pizarro had 
made the emperor Atabaliba prisoner, and taken 
possession of a vast treasure; when, fearing that he 
would refuse him his dividend, he consulted his 
officers, whether they should not proceed in quest 
of some new discovery, independently of Pizarro^ 
A faithful account of this deliberation being pri- 
vately dispatched to Pizarro, by Almagro's secretary, 
he immediately sent several very obliging messages 
to Almagro, to assure him of his integrity, and tp 
invite him to join him; at the same time he let him 
know, that there were some people who endea- 
voured to sow divisions between them, and intreated 
him to be on his guard, as that might end in the 
ruin of one or both of them, as well as the destruc- 
tion of their enterprise ; and, to support this advice, 
sent him the letter he had received from the secrcr- 
tary, which Almagro no sooner saw, than he caused 
him to be hanged. 

The report of Almagro^s arrival increased Ata- 
baliba's solicitude about his liberty, for he wisely 
judged, that the insolence of the Spaniards would 
be augmented in proportion to their strength; he 
thjBrefore hastened the bringing in of the treasure 
he had offered for his ransom, that he might obtain 
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lus liberty before Pizarro was joined hj Almagro; 
but another accident happened about the same 
time, which, he apprehended, might prove still 
more fatal to him; for the Spanish officers who 
were sent with his people to Cuzco, happening to 
pass through the town where Huescar, his brother, 
was confined in prison, went to see him, and told 
Urn what Atabaliba had ofiered for his ransom; 
when that prince replied, that he had been unjustly 
deposed by his brother, who had no right either to 
the empire, or the treasures he had promised ; and 
that, as he had heard one principal design of their 
coming was, to relieve the distressed, he did not 
doubt but they would release him from his capti- 
vity, and restore him to his throne, which he should 
not only gratefully acknowledge, bi%t would give 
them more treasure than it was in the usurper's 
power to bestow; for his loyal subjects had buried 
most of their gold and silver on his being made 
prisoner, but would readily produce it again, and 
pay it for his ransom. 

Pizarro's messengers listened to his overtures, 
and promised the inca that justice should be done 
him; however, they left that prince in prison, and 
continued their journey to Cuzco. Meanwhile 
Atabaliba being informed of these overtures, re- 
solved to put his brother to death; but reflecting 
that the Spaniards might make this a pretence for 
taking away his own life, he resolved to sound 
Pizarro on the subject, which he did, hy informing 
him, with the appearance of much affection and 
concern, that his brother had been murdered. Find- 
ing that Pizarro was not at all moved at this news, 
and only replied, that this was the fortune of war, 
and that the lives pf captives were at the con- 
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querot's dtsposal, he digpatched att e:rpretis for put- 
tingllueBcf&r to death; his orders were imihefiately 
executed^ but in what maiiner is still doubtful'^ 
some afigrming that he was drowned, and others 
that his body was cut into sndall bits, to prevent 
his ^subjects paj ing the usual honours to his corpse. 
It is reported, that when the murderers appeared 
before Huescar, and let him know their business, 
he estpressed himself in these terms: " It is true 
my reign is short; but the person by whose order 
I am put to death, who was born, and ought to 
have continued mj subject, will not long enjoy 
that power, which he endeavours to purchase at 
the expence of the blood of his brother and lawful 
prince/' 

His death Was no sooner known than the Peni- 
vian^ made great lamentations, and cried to heaven 
for vengeance on his murderers. It is even said, 
that some desired the Spaniards to revenge it. 
Meanwhile the officers who were sent to Cuzco 
were, on their arrival there, adored by the people 
as the true descendants of the sun; but they soon 
perceived that they ought to deduce their original 
from a baser fountain ; and they were afilicted to 
find that so profligate a race of men, who trampled, 
upon every th|pg they ^^Id sacred, and whose ava- 
rice seemed to eocceed all bounds, should become 
the master's of their couhtiy, and from that time 
they meditated how they might throw off the into- 
lerable yoke they perceived the Spaniards Were 
about to lay upon them. They durst not, however, 
disobey the commands of Atabaliba, but having 
amassed a considerable <|uan1ity of treasure, they- 
sent it to Caxamalea, probably with a view of as- 
serting their liberties to greater advantage when 
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thej should hdTC procured their inca's release* 
Pizarro being informed that a great quantity of 
gold, silver and emeralds, was lodged in the temple 
of the invisible god, he dispatched his three brothers 
thither with the Peruvian officers deputed by Ata- 
baliba ; but the priests of this deitj being informed 
that some of their temples had been ruined hj the 
Spaniards, endeavoured to prevent their suflering 
the like misfortune, bj sending away 400 carriers 
loaded with gold, silver and jewels, before the 
Spaniards arrived, which were either buried in the 
eaHh, or carried to such a distance that the Spa** 
niards could never discover them. Ferdinand Pi- 
2arro, however, found as much plate in this temple 
as amounted to 9000 crowns, besides what was 
embezzled by the soldiers. 

Almagro being by this time advanced into the 
neighbourhood of Caxamalca, Pizarro went out to 
meet him, and received him with all possible marks 
of affection and esteem, ofiering him such a share 
in the spoils as made him perfectly easy. But his 
soldiers, who expected to divide the booty with 
those who had served under Pizarro, were ready to 
mutiny on their being told, that they were entitled 
to no part of it; but they were soon appeased by 
Pizarro's agreeing to distribute 100,000 ducats 
among them. The rest of the plunder, after the 
emperor's fifth was deducted, was divided by Pi- 
zarro among his officers and soldiers ; and it is said, 
that after he had reserved the inca's golden chair 
for his own use, he distributed as much gold and 
silver plate among the soldiers, as amounted to 
above 1,500^000 crowns; which, considering the 
val\ie of gold and silver at that time, was more than 
15,000,000 of crownp now. But, as larg^ as this 
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sum a{>pears in rodnd numbers^ it will jet be found 
more extraordinary and surprising, if we consider 
among how small a number of men it was divided.* 

Ferdinand Pizarro was now chosen as the fittest 
person to go to Europe, and wait (Hi the emperor 
Charles V. with his share of the treasure ; when 
about sixtj of the private men insisted upon their 
discharge, that thej might go home, and peaceablj 
enjoj the wealth thej had obtained ; but this was 
violently opposed by Almagro, and most of the 
council, who alledged it would greatly weaken 
their little army. But Francis Pizarro over-ruled 
this opposition, by observing, that nothing could 
be more political than allowing them to return 
home ; for, as the meanest soldier would depart so 
very rich, they might be certain of gaining ten men 
for every one they lost. 

Ferdinand Pizarro, before his departure, went 
to take his leave of Atabaliba, with whom he waa 
in greater esteem than any of the Spanish officers: 
the emperor therefore was much concerned at his 
departure, and said, ** My lord, you are going 
home, which is certainly matter of joy to you, 
though it fills me with grief; for I already appre- 
hend, that, before your return, the man with one 
eye, meaning Almagro, and the other with the 
great belly, which was the king's treasurer, will 
put an end to my life : let iis then take our last 
farewiel."' 

His conjecture was indeed ju«t, for the Spaniards, 
who had been sent for the rest of Atabaliba's ratt- 

* It appears from good memoirs, that upon; thiik diTision, 
each horseman had to his share near ^000 ounpes of gold^ and 
the meanest soldier the valae of jB^OOO sterling, and that even 
some of the foot had twice that sun. 
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wm, making a report of the prodigious quantities 
of gold thej had brought, and the reasons thejhad 
for belieTing that much greater were concealed, 
Almagro gave it as his opinion, that thej should 
wait no longer, but dispatch the inca, and then 
make as much haste as possible to get into their 
possession all the gold in Peru; a cruel resolution, 
which, though Francis Pizarro at first seemed to 
reject with horror, he afterwards gave it his appro^ 
foation, on account of his being treated with some 
degree of contempt bj Atabaliba, and his giving a 
viiMble preference to other oi&cers in the Spanish 
armj, liie reason of which is yetj singular, and 
cannot £iil of ^ying pleasure to the judiciouf 
reader. 

Atabaliba was a prince of great penetration, and 
therefore laboured to obtain as perfect a knowledge 
as possible of the manners, customs, and abilities 
of the Spaniards, in order that he might be the 
better able to deal with them, if, upon the paymeiri; 
of the sum proposed for his ransom, thej should 
actually restore him to Uheity, What particularly 
puzzled him^ and seemed most unaccountable, was 
their having the art of writing and reading; he not 
being able tp comprehend whether it was a imtural 
endowment, or was acquired by labour and appli- 
cation. In order to obtain satisfaction, he ask«d 
one of the Spanish soldiers, whether he could 
express the name of God upon his thumb-nail: the 
man readily answered that he could, and accord- 
ingly wrote it ; ^fter which the inca went to several 
of the captains and soldiers, and shewing them his 
thmaib-nail, asked if they knew what that mark 
signified ? and from their answers, began to enter* 
tain all opinion, th^t reading and writing weri 
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natural to the nation ; but Francis Pizarro falling 
in lu9 way^ he asked him the same question^ when 
being able neither to read nor write, he blushed, 
and turned awaj without resolving the question ; 
. which not onlj changed Atabaliba's opinion, with 
tespect to these accomplishments, which he now 
plainly saw were the fruits of education ; but gave 
him a very low opinion of the general, whose ori- 
ginal he was persuaded must have been but mean, 
since he was in this respect exceeded in knowledge 
by the poorest of his soldiers. 

His contempt for Pizarro, however, laid the 
foundation of his ruin, which was completed by 
the villainy of the wretched interpreter already 
mentioned, who, falling in love with one of Ata* 
baliba*s wives, that monarch was so incensed, that 
he let Pizarro know, that the fellow deserved to be 
put to death, which the general turned into jest. 
Upon this the interpreter resolved to be revenged; 
and accused the inca of contriving the destruction 
of the Spaniards, when the general ordered that 
this wild and ridiculous story should be digested 
into a formal accusation ; commissioners were ap- 
pointed to try Atabaliba, and the following charge 
was with great formality brought against him. 
Tl^at the late inoa being his eldest brother and 
lawful sovereign, and himself a bastard, he had 
caused him to be deposed and imprisoned, and 
afterwards usurped his throne, That he had caused 
his said brother to be murdered. That Atabaliba 
was an idolater. That he caused his subjects to 
sacrifice men and children. That he had raised 
unjust wars, and had been guilty pf the blood of 
many people. That he kept a great many concu- 
bine^ That he ha4 exacted taxes an4 tribute of 
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i\kt Peravians, since the Spaniards were come into 
possession of his country, and had even consumed 
and embezzled the public treasure; and that he 
had incited the natives to rebel and make war 
against the Spaniards Bince he had been their pri- 
soner. 

Upon th^se absurd and ridiculous articles, this 
sovereign prince was tried, in the midst of his own 
dominions^ bj the invaders of his country, and 
strangled. However, in justice to the rest of the 
Spaniards, it ought to be observed, that almost all 
the persons of familj and distinction in the army 
declared against this vile proceeding, and even 
delivered a protest in writing against it. There are 
some who have pretended, though without any 
proof, that the Indians insisted upon Atabaliba'i 
death, to retaliate that of his brother Huescar ; but 
it appears that there is not the leiast foundation for 
such an assertion ; for after Huescar's death, Ata^ 
baliba was universallj acknowledged as the lawful 
inca throughout the whole empire; and, on his 
being murdered by the Spaniards, the Peruvians 
began eveiy where to act offensively against theni, 
ffhich they had never done before, 

CHAP. III. 

The divided state of Peru. Manco Capac acknowledged inca. 
Pedro de Alverado enters Pern; is induced to retire. Pizarro 
lays the foundations of Lima and Truxjllo. Alpiagro attempts 
the conquest of jCbili. His failqre. The gOYernment of Cuzco 
attacked by the natives. Diyislons among the Spaniards. 
Almagro put to death. His character. 

THE events^ that followed the death of the inc^ 
^tabalib^j plainly show^ that human nature is tli^ 
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same in all countries and climates; and^ that whilst 
some are actuated by principles of honor^ and love 
to their country, others regulate their conduct by 
'yiews of ambition. Rumnayi, one of Atabaliba's 
generals, who had escaped from the bloody slaughr 
ter at Caxamalca, with the rear-guard of the army, 
seized upon the province of Quito, and no sooner 
heard of his sovereign's death, than he cut to pieces 
such of the officers as he believed firmly attached 
to his late master; while Quisquis, another of his 
generals, who had been Huescar's executioner, at- 
tempted, with a still larger army, to secure part of 
the province of Cuzco; yet had so little bravery, 
that he fled before a handful of Spaniards who were 
sent in pursuit of him : but a few of these pushing 
too far, and falling into his hands, he caused them 
to be put to death. 

This general^ justly apprehending that it would 
be impossible for him to maintain himself against: 
the Spaniards, contrived to get into his power, a 
younger brother of the inca, whose name was Pallu, 
whom he attempted to persuade to take the title of 
emperor. This young prince, however, discovered 
a greatness of soul, worthy of the highest praise ; 
for he told Quisquis, that he scorned to derive that 
authority from the misery of the empire, which he 
could not hope for in better times; and esteemed 
it far more honorable to be esteemed a good man, 
than a bad monarch, He then repaired to Pizarro, 
and told him, that the true heir of the empire was 
Manco Capac, his eldest brother ; and, that if, as 
he pretended, he proposed to do justice, and to 
protect those who had right on their side, he ought 
(o declare in favour of that prince, who had a good 
army; and, with tl^e fUBsistanee p£ the Spaniardi^j 
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trould ittfallibly restore the lustre of the imperitl 
diadem. 

We can scarce form an idea of a countrj, in a 
worse situation than Peru was now in ; or a nation 
in greater distraction than its inhalntants. Thej 
were dispirited with superstitious fears of the Spa- 
niards^ which prevented their considering their own 
strength; and, on the other hand, were divided 
into different factions, headed by different princes, 
at a time when union alone was absolutely neces- 
sary for their preservation. Pizarro, after having 
gratified his resentment, thought fit te treat the 
corpse of Atabaliba with the respect due to a sove- 
reign prince : he celebrated his funeral with great 
solemnity, and went into mourning for him; but 
he sooai discovered how detestable this murder ren- 
dered him in the opinion of the natives. The twa 
Catctions instantly united against him, under Manca 
Capac, the brother and heir of Huesc»r, who waa 
proclaimed inca at Cnxco. Pizarro then proclaimed 
Toparpa» the son of Atabaliba ; caused Urn to wear 
the imperial coronet ; to be treated with tibe sasae 
honours as his father, and issued such orders in his 
name as were for the interest of the Spaniards. 
This emperor, however, died soon after; when 
Pizarro, imagining that nothing could establish 
the dominion of the Spaniards in Peru, more than 
the possession of Cuzco, Us capital, he begian his 
march thither with all his forces, which consisted 
of near 400 men, besides such as were stiled con- 
federate Indians. 

Meanwhile Atauchi, brother to Atabaliba, hav- 
ing collected a large quantity of treasure, to> pur-' 
chase Us brother's ransom, brought it to Caxamalca; 
but finding Atabaliba murdered^ and the Spaniardar 
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niarched frota theiii^e^ resolved to be rcrenged ; ancf 
joining his forces with some of the Peruvian chiefs, 
surprised the Spaniards upon their march to Ctizco, 
killed some of them, and took several prisoners; 
among whom was Sanco de Cuellar, who had drawn 
Up the process against Atabaliba, and attended his 
execution. With these prisoners the Peruvians re- 
ttimed to Ca:itamalca5 where thej caused De Cuellar 
to be strangled on the very spot where Atabaliba 
was put to death; but being informed that some of 
the prisoners had protested against the murder of 
the inca, they not only spared their lives, but dressed 
the wounded, and dismissed them with considerable 
presents, on their agreeing to the following articles. 
That all acts of hostility should be forgiven on both 
sides. That, for the future, peace should be invio- 
lably maintained between the Peruvians and Spa- 
niards. That the former should allow Manco Capac 
to ascend the throne of Peru. That such Peruvians 
as they held in chains, should be set at liberty. 
That no Peruvian should be loaded vnth fetters ; 
and that the Spaniards should not treat them as 
slaves but as freemen, and be allowed to entertain 
Peruvians as hired servants. That the laws of their 
country, which were not repugnant to those of 
Christianity, should be inviolably preserved; and 
that this treaty should be ratified by the Spanish 
general and his sovereign. 

Reasonable and generous as these articles were, 
on the side of the natives, Pizarro and Almagro 
positively refused to ratify them ; and would hear 
of nothing but an absolute submission of their 
country and persons to the will of the Spaniards. 
Pizarro, therefore, continuing his march towards 
CvLZCQ, was again attacked at some difficult passes 
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in the inoi]ntains> by seyeral parties of Peruvians: 
but finding themselves unable to resist the fire- 
arms and horses^ they fled to Cuzco, declaring that 
it was in vain for any human force to oppose the 
invaders^ who were armed with thunder and light- 
ning; upon which the inhabitants fled, with what* 
ever was most valuable^ to the mountains. The 
Spaniards entered the city without opposition, in 
October 1532, and though the natives had time to 
carry off their goods, met with an immense treasure; 
and, as it was the custom of the country to bury 
with their great men the best part of the riches 
they possessed, these conquerors, who made no dif- 
ficulty in rifling sepulchres, found as much wealth 
in the tombs as in the habitations of the living; 
whence the plunder of the city has been computed 
to amount at least to the full value of Atabaliba's 
ransom. 

Pizarro having now made himself master of the 
capital, thought fit to invite the inhabitants to re- 
turn to their dwellings; for he justly concluded,, 
that, if the people were rendered desperate, the 
whole power of the empire might assemble against 
him. The Peruvians accepted this invitation, and 
returned to their houses; even the inca made some 
overtures, intimating that he would be content to 
embrace the Christian religion, and hold his domi- 
nions of the sovereign of the Spaniards, provided 
that neither he nor his subjects should be molested 
in their persons or properties. Pizarro giving him 
all possible encouragement, he came in person to 
Cuzco, where he was proclaimed inca, and invested 
with that dignity in the same manner as his prede- 
cessors, Pizarro at the same time agreeing to ob- 
serve the articles already mentioned. 

VOL. II. » 
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The Spaniards indeed found themselres^ nnder 
the necessitj of taking these pacific measures^ from 
their receiving intelligence, that all the sonthem 
provinces of Peru were assembling against them, 
in behalf of the inca Manco Capac; and from 
Kzarro's knowing that Rumnayi, Quisquis, and 
other Peruvian chiefs, had taken possession of 
Quito. These movements had compelled Pizarro, 
a little before, to send a considerable detachment, 
under the command of Sebastian Belancazar, to 
reinforce the colony at St, Michael's, and to make 
head against the Peruvian forces assembled at 
Quito. 

Upon his arrival at St.Michaers, Belancazar 
found a large reinforcement of volunteers, come 
from difierent parts of the Spanish settlements, in 
order to obtain a share in the riehes of Peru. Out 
of these he selected 120 foot and 80 horse, which 
he incorporated into his own army, and then 
marched directly towards Quito, to make himself 
master of the riehes of the late emperor, most of 
which remained there. The Peruvian chief, who 
commanded in that province, did all that lay in 
his power to harrass and fatigue the Spanish army, 
iiithout coming to a decisive action ; but finding 
that Belancazar continued to advance dirfectly to- 
wards the capital, he caused all the treasure of the 
emperor to be brought hito the hall of the palace, 
set fire to it, and abandoned the city. 

While Plzarro and his officers were thus em- 
ployed in the reduction of several provinces of the 
empire, they were suddenly interrupted by an un- 
expected invasion of their countrymen. Don Pedro 
de Alverado, who had distinguished himself with 
Cortes in the conquest of Mexico, hearing of the 
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vast wealth obtained bj these adventurerft^ was re- 
solved to eome in for a share ; and, being possessed 
of the province of Gtiatimala, fitted out sever^ 
ships. He also seized two vessels, that were fitting 
.out in one of the ports <tf Nicaragua for the service 
of Pizarro. On board these ships he embarked five 
hundred horse and foot, which were as good trpopi 
as any in America; and, after enduring great hardr 
ships in the vojage, landed at Puerto V eja. 

He then crossed a part of the Andes, near tlve 
•equator, in which expedition his army also suffered 
greatly. After losing sixty of his men by the cold^ 
ness of the weather, he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of St^MichaePs, where he refireshed his troops, 
and was preparing for continuing his progress into 
the heart of the country, when he was met in the 
valley of Riobamba by a large body of troops, sent 
by Pizarro, under the command of Almagro, who 
had joined Bekncazar. A battle now seemed in- 
evitable; but Alverado, foreseeing the consequences 
that must attend an action, let victory remain on 
either side, willingly entered into a negotiation; 
and an agreement was made, that Alverado should 
return to his own government, in consideration of 
his being paid lOO/XX) pesoes of gold, to defray 
the expenee of fitting out his fleet; aikl, that he 
should never attempt the invasion of Peru, during 
the lives of Pizarro or Almagro. It was also stipu- 
lated, that eaeh party diould be left at liberty to 
prosecute their separate discoveries, for their owa 
advantage ; by which means Alverado provided for 
such of the people as desired to remain in Peru. 
Alwerado and Almagro then united their forces, and 
marched to Cuxoo, m order to procwe Pi^arro'y 
js9l«fieati9ii of th» treaty. 
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It is necessary to observe, that the peace between 
the new inca and Pizarro wa» concluded after Al- 
magro had marched from Cuzco, and consequently 
he was at this time entirely ignorant of it; and that 
the confinnation of it had not yet reached Quisquis, 
who was encamped near Caxamalca, and waited in 
expectation of hearing it confirmed, with a good 
army, which he was then ready to disband, and 
therefore retired as the Spaniards advanced; but 
the two generals, seeing so numerous a body of 
forces, thought proper to attack them, and at first 
gained considerable advantage; for QuisquisJiad 
not the least suspicion, that they intended to come 
to an engagement. However, he secured a retreat 
to some neighbouring rocks, the steep accesses of 
which he defended with undaunted courage, and 
rolled down huge stones with such success as to 
kill several of the assailants, and particularly the 
horse. In this manner he defended himself till 
night, when he retired to the hills, but his rear 
being the next day attacked on the banks of a river, 
maintained a very difficult pass for many hours, 
atid secured a safe retjreat into the mountains, 
whence in a few days he made a sally with pretty 
good success, for though he had a considerable 
loss, his hopes were kept alive by ^having killed 
above fifty Spaniards. 

Pizarro being informed of these transactions, re- 
solved to prevent Alverado's visit, for he was a little 
doubtful whether the sight of Cuzco, and the rich 
countiy about it, might not revive Alverado's am- 
bition. On his arrival at Caxamalca he had an inter- 
view with the Indian chiefs, in which he informed 
them of the treaty concluded with the inca Manco 
Capac and himselirp aud put an en4 to th^se feuds^ 
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by assuring them^ that his countrymen had been 
entirely ignorant of it^ promising that from thence* 
forward all hostilities should cease. He afterwards 
met Alverado in the valley of Pacha Camac^ em- 
braced him with the appearance of great affection, 
and not only agreed to perform the articles stipu- 
lated by Almagro^ but made him a present of 20,000 
pesoes of gold, for the expeuce of his journey in 
coming to meet him, besides a great number of 
emeralds, turquoises, and vessels of gold curiously 
wrought, and ordered all his officers, during his 
stay, to look upon him as their conunander. 

Alverado, after he had sufficiently rested and re- 
freshed himself, took his leave of the two generals, 
highly satisfied both with the treatment he had 
met viith, and the treasures he had acquired. 
Ahnagro returned to Cuzco, while Pizarro re- 
mained to choose a proper place for founding a 
new city, which he at length built on the sea-coast, 
on the banks of the little river Lima, in 12^ 30' 
south latitude, 120 miles west of Cuzco. The first 
stone was laid on the 6th of January, 1534, and, 
from its being the feast of the Epiphany, he called 
the town Villa de los Reyes, or the City of Kings. 
This place is now the capital of Peru, and is known 
by the name of Lima. Pizarro having settled some 
of his people here, divided the neighbouring lands 
among them, and assigned a number of Indians to 
perform their drudgery. He then proceeded along 
the coast about 300 miles farther north, where 
he founded another city, which, from the place of 
his birth, he called Truxillo. 

While Francis Pizarro was employed in building 
this last city, he received an account of his brother 
Ferdinand having, m s^ great measure, succeeded 
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in liis negociation at the court of Spain; that ht 
had procured for him the title of Marquis de lo9 
Atabillos, with the revenues of that province^ and 
a large increase of territory, which was to be dis^ 
tinguished bj the name of New Castile; that he had 
also obtained for Almagro the post of Marshal of 
Peru, and a goyernment two hundred leagues in 
extent, to the southward of the country assigned to 
the marquis Pizarro; but, as to his demand of the 
vassalage of twent j thousand Indians, the emperor 
refused to grant it, until he was informed cf the 
customs of the country, and what consequences 
mi^t proceed fruHn it, when he would show him 
all the favour in that particular that was- consistent 
with justice* 

A report of these affairs reaching Almagro before 
any authentic account had arrived, he laid aside the 
title of Pizarro 's lieutenant, and assumed that of 
^venior of Cuzco, under the pretence of its being 
oat of Pizarro's jurisdiction, which, he maintained, 
extended only two hundred leagues from the line, 
wherein being opposed by Ptzarro's brothers, Juan 
and Goazalo, the dispute rose to such a height, that 
aome skirmishes ensued, in which several hvee were 
lost. Pizarfo heard the news of these dissensions 
at Tmxillo, when, seeing the necessity oi his pre^ 
aeiice, he left all his Spanish followers to proceed 
with the settlement of his new colony, and com^ 
ndtted l^knsel^ without any attendants, to the care 
«€ the Indians, who carried him in a hanunock on 
theiir ahoulders, and relieving ooe another at proper 
stages, travelled with such expedition, that he 
Arrived a* €u«oo before theie was the least suspi- 
cion of bis approach^ He soon convinced Almagro 
^ his error; tpid bin;, that, if on (he wrriTal of tlieir 
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nommissions ttom Spain, he ihould dislike what 
was allotted to him, he would divide with him the 
government of Peru, and, at the same time let him 
know, that though the territorj to the southward 
of Cuzco, called Chili, was, bj all accounts, richer 
in gold and silver, he would consent to his march* 
ing at the head of the best part of their united 
forces to discover and obtain the possession of it. 

As the assistance of the Peruvians was still neees* 
sarj to the Spaniards, thej endeavoured to keep on 
good terms with them, yet, at the same time, 
awed them with troops in diflerent places; thej 
strengthened Balancazar at Quito, and a large 
bodj marched to the north-east, to reduce some 
provinces bordering on the immense ridge of moan* 
tains called the Andes, and thus proved that they 
were very far from intending to perform the agree* 
ment they had made with the Peruvians. 

Almagro having resolved upon his southern 
expedition, the inca Manco, in hopes of oUiging 
the Spaniards, assisted him with 15,000 men, under 
the conduct of his brother PauUu, and VtUahoma. 
With this bodj of men, AlnHigro began his march 
in the year 1535, and proceeded southwards as far 
as the province of Charcas, which he slighted as 
not worth keeping, on account of its being a barren 
and inhospitable country.* In this province Almagro 
was informed of two passages into Chili, both of 
them attended with extmordinary difficulty, the 
one being through a hot, sandy desart, where his 
people must be prepared to encounter the severest 

* Charcas has, howeTer, since proved the mo«t Taluable of all 
the Spanish acquisitious, as it contains the rich mouatains of 
Potosi, from which more silver has been brought to Europe than 
from any other mine^ hitherto discorered. 
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attacks of heat and thirst; the other Ijing over pro* 
digious mountains covered with snow, so craggy 
and steep, as scarcely to admit of being climbed, 
and so intensely cold, as to be passable only at one 
season of the year. 

Almagro considering that the latter was the 
shortest road, and that cold, however sharp, was 
more supportable to European constitutions than 
excessive heat, chose that passage, and persisted in 
his resolution, in spite of the representations of 
PauUu and his Indians: but he had soon reason to 
repent of his obstinacy; for his men being obliged 
to remove the snow with their hands, made short 
journeys, soon consumed their provisions, and were 
reduced to inconceivable distresses, so that he lost, 
above 10,000 Peruvians, and 150 Spaniards, exclu-^ 
sive of such as escaped with the loss of their fingers 
and toes, though the Spaniards were very warmly 
clothed; they likewise lost the greatest part of their 
ba^age. At length, however, after a tedious march 
of six hundred miles, they arrived in Capayapu, 
subject to the inca of Peru, where, through Piuillu's 
influence, they were chearfuUy entertained, and the 
inhabitants not only brought them plenty of provi- 
sions, but, being informed of their love of gold, 
made them presents to the amount of five thousand 
ducats. 

Almagro found PauUu's authtirity of great service 
to him in his progress, for on his account he was 
received in many places with much cordiality, and 
opposed only in few, so that he might easily have 
established colonies in very advantageous situations, 
had not a kind of infatuation directed all his views 
towards Cuzco, where, notwithstanding the late 
treaty, he was resolved to rule, affirming from the 
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commission which he had now received from the 
king of Spain^ that this citj fell within hi^ juris- 
diction. Thid commission was brought him hy Ruis 
Diaz and Juan de Harada^ who joined him with 
recruits from Cuzco, after having passed the Cor- 
dilleras, the road Almagro himself had taken, and 
which, as it was then summer, thejr passed with 
verj little fatigue. 

Notwithstanding Almagro's receiving these re- 
cruits, he abandoned all his views upon Chili, and 
began his march to the northward, when his armj 
being terrified at the remembrance of the distresses 
they had endured in passing the Cordilleras, abso- 
lutely refused to return by the same road they came. 
Upon which he was obliged to take his route 
through the desert, where he was told by the 
Indians, that there was no water, but what was to 
be met with in standing pools, corrupted by the 
heat of the sun, and even these at eighteen or 
twenty miles distance from each other. To remedy 
these inconveniences, leathern bottles were made 
to carry the water, and parties of the Indians dis- 
patched before the army, to drain the pits of that 
which was sta^iated, and leave the fresh at liberty 
to rise: expedients that were of vast use, and 
enabled them to pass these barren tracts with much 
less difficulty than was at first imagined. 

In the mean while the Peruvians who marched 
with Almagro, grew discontented at the ill usage 
they met with from the Spaniards, and complained 
to each other of their barbarity. None had a greater 
share of these conference* than the interpreter so 
often mentioned, who at length engaged in a plot 
against Almagro's life ; but reflecting on the'danger 
to which he was exposed, endeavoured to secure 
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bimself bj flight. He wa5 however taken, and then 
informed against the inca PauUu as being the prin- 
cirpal person in the plot; but this being ineofisistent 
ttdth thst prince's general behaviour, Ahnagro 
caused the interpreter ta be put to the torture, 
when he confessed the falshood of his accusation, 
and at the same time acknowledged, that bj false 
suggestions he had contributed to take awaj the 
life of Atabaliba. On which accounts he^su^red 
an ignominious death. 

At this time aflairs were in great cpnfiision in 
Peru ; the inca Manco had now lost all confidence 
in the Spaniards, and was so sensible of the injuries 
he received, and of the little hopes there were of 
his ever being restored to the possession of his 
throne and the sovereign power, as had been pro- 
mised bj the treaty of Caxamaica, that he resolved 
to try what could be done bj force; judging it 
better ta relj upon the justice ef his cause, and the 
assistance of his people, than upon the promises of 
those who had so basely broke their words to his 
brother, and had never fulfilled their engagements 
to himself. For this purpose he prevailed on Fer- 
dinand Pizarro to give him leave to go to a solemn 
festival held at Yncaya, four leagues from Cuzco, 
which was in reality a kind of assembly of the 
states of Peru, where a scheme was laid of instantly 
raising three armies, and investing Cuzco, Lima, 
and Truxillo, at the same time. With the first he 
himselftoc4( the castle of Cuzco, and closely blocked 
up the city; the second, which consisted of a good 
body of troops, marched against Francis Pizarro, at 
the city of Lima, and the third was intended to act 
against Almagro, notice of which was sent to the 
high priest, who found means to escape from the 
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finny. Prince Paullu was also informed of the situ- 
ation of his brother's afiairs, and what was expected 
from him^ in order to facilitate the conquest of the 
invaders, but he rejected these proposals, and de- 
clared tlmt he would not break his faith with the 
Spaniards* The interpreter having disclosed this 
secret with his last breath, Almagro declared Paullu 
emperor, and though he had before refused that 
tide, yet he now sufiered it to be given him, for 
the sake of his own safety, and that his natioo 
might not.wa&t a }»'otector. 

The inca Manco still continued to besiege Cuzco, 
with an army of 200,000 men; but though there 
were seventy Spaniards in the place, yet, having 
some horse, and a good train of artilleiy, they made 
a vigorous defence, and what is still more sur- 
prising, nmde several sallies, in one of which Juan 
Pizarro being woimded in the head with a stone, 
died about three days after, to the great regret of 
. those of his party^ 

The inca> hearing of Almagro's approaching 
Cuzco, resolved to retire ; and though Almagro en- 
deavoured to persuade him to agree to a treaty, he 
absolutely refused it, being determined never more 
to hear of terms from a people who had hitherto 
kept none with *him : but took a very surprising 
step, which was disbanding his army, and privately 
retiring to the mountains^ His officers endeavoured 
to dissuade him from it, by observing; that no time 
could ever promise him greater success than this, 
in whichPizarro and Almagro were atopen variance* 
In answer to which he replied, that notwithstanding 
their private animosities, they would certainly join 
against him, should he make a show of opposing 
tlieni^ and that it was time enough for him to re^ 
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turn and vindicate his right, when thej were tho- 
roughlj weakened by their mutual contentions. 

It is surprising that the Spaniards should have 
chosen this time for quarrelling among themselves, 
and entering into a civil war. But Almagro having 
a considerable body of troops under his command, 
resolved immediately to renew his old claim to 
Cuzco, and in case he should make himself master 
of that city, determined to render it the seat of his 
government. On his approaching before the walls, 
and finding the Indians drawn off, he s^nt a sum- 
mons to Don Ferdinand Pizarro, the Spanish go- 
vernor, to deliver up the city, to which he answered, 
that he held it by commission from his brother, and 
would not deliver it up without his orders, as he 
knew it to be within the limits of his brother's go- 
vernment. He immediately proceeded to put the 
place in a posture of defence ; but part of the gar- 
rison being Almagro's friends, introduced his forces 
into the town at midnight, when Ferdinand and 
Gonzalo Pizarro were made prisoners ; and by this 
means Almagro became possessed of Cuzco with 
little or no bloodshed, and most of the garrison 
, entered into his pay. 

In the mean time the marquis Pizarro hearing 
no news from his brother at Cuzco, and concluding 
that all the parties he had sent thither to reinforce 
them had been cut off by the Peruvians, resolved 
to send such a body of troops thither, as should be 
able to force their way in spite of all the opposition 
the Indians could make against them; and having 
assembled 50Q0 horse and foot, gave the command 
of them to Don Alonzo de Alverado, with orders 
to march with all possible expedition; and under 
him appointed Pedro de Lerma captain of a troop 
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6f horse, who being an older officer, was so dis- 
gusted at this affiontj that he meditated the ruin of 
the enterprise. 

Alverado marched with such dispatch, that though 
he had pressed upwards of 5000 Peruvians to carij 
his baggage, most of them perished in the first part 
of the journej, by being overladen, and driven be- 
jond their strength; upon which he halted, and 
pressed some thousands more to supply the places 
of those he had lost. 

Almagi:o having received intelligence that Don 
Alonzo Alverado was advancing, dispatched some 
Spaniards of distinction to represent to him, that 
Cuzco, according to the emperor's division of Peru, 
was a part of his government, and to advise him to 
return back to Lima, till Pizarro and he should 
adjust the limits of their respective governments; 
when Alverado, instead of complying with this re- 
quest, made these gentlemen prisoners. Upon this 
Almagro took the field, and surprised a party of 
Alverado^s horse, by whom he was informed, that 
great part of the troops were better affected to him 
than to Pizarro, and that Pedro de Lerma, with 
many of his friends, would desert upon the first 
opportunity; he therefore advanced to the banks 
of a small river, on the other side of which Alve« 
rado was encamped : they remained quiet, however, 
without endeavouring to attack each other all day; 
but in the night, Orgonez, Almagro's lieutenant* 
general, forded the river at the head of his troops, 
threvi^ Alverado's troops into great confusion, and 
giving Pedro de Lerma, with the rest of Almagro's 
friends, an opportunity of joining him, gained an 
easy victory, and took Alverado prisoner, with 
^hom he returned in triumph to Cuzco. Some of 
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the priacipal officers now advised tke conqueror to 
provide for his future securitj, by putting the Pi<- 
zarros to death : but this he indignantly refused, 
alleging, that it was beneath a gentleman and a 
soldier to put people to death in cold blood ; and^ 
though he was pressed with great warmth to march 
with his victorious armj against Lima, he would 
not agree to it, on account of his having no claim 
to that part of the country. 

Pizarro was greatly affected at the news of this 
defeat, but finding himself too weak to make head 
against Almagro^ as his whole force scarcely ex- 
ceeded four hundred men, be resolved to try what 
could be done by policy, and therefore sent depu- 
ties to Cuzco, to propose an accommodation. Alma* 
gro received them virith great civility, and prcmiised 
tp have an interview with Pizarro, in which com- 
missioners should be chosen to settle their respec^ 
tive boundaries^ He accordingly marched out 
qf Cuzco, at the head of above five hundred Spa-- 
niards, and took the road ta Lima, carrying Ferdi^ 
maud Pizarro witli him as his prisoner, while Gon- 
^ak) Pizarro and Alverado were left in the city^ 
under the care of De Rojas; but after Almagro's 
departure they seized De Rojas, put him in irons, 
and made their escape to Lima, accompanied by 
about nxty men, whom they had won over to their 
interest* Upon receiving the news of their escape, 
Drgopez and his partizans urged Almagro to re- 
venge it by the death of his prisoner Ferdinand ; 
but this he peremptorily refused, and soon after 
met Pizarro at Mala, with twelve persons on each 
side, in order to terminate their disputes amicably. 
But this conference was, however, suddenly broke 
oiff, by cfne of Almagrp> followerp rushing abruptly 
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into his presence, and crjing out that he was be- 
trajed, whereupon he instantl j took horse and rode 
off, leavmg matters entirely unsettled. 

This alarm was caused by the approach of Gon* 
zalo with 700 men: upon which Orgonez also ad- 
Tanced with his troops, in cwder to prevent the 
treachery he suspected to be in agitation. Each 
side seemed now ready for war, and yet Pizarro 
again found means to persuade Almagro to listen 
to terms, and a treaty was concluded, snd sworn to 
by each of them, by which the possesidon of Cuzco, 
with other advantages, was ceded to Almagro, till 
the emperor's decision should be known. In conse- 
quence of this treaty Ferdinand Pizarro was set at 
liberty, upon his taking an oath not to act against 
Almagro. 

Pizarro had no sooner obtained his brother's 
liberty, than he broke through the treaty, sending 
a notary, with witnesses, to summon Almagro ta 
surrender Cuzco, and all the places he had con- 
quered, on pain of being treated as a rebel : a me- 
thod of proceeding that was the more inexcusable, 
as he had just before received an express from 
ccmrt, by which the governor was enjoined, under 
pain of the emperor's displeasure, to keep quiet 
possession of all such places as should own their 
respective jurisdiction, at the time of the messen- 
ger's arrival; and in case they thought themselves 
injured, they were directed to appeal to the coun- 
cil of the Indies. But these orders he thought fit 
to suppress. 

Almagro, seeing how ungeneroudy he was treats 
ed, gave orders for defending Cuzco, and marehed 
with his troops to meet the marquises army, which 
was advancing under tlie command of Gcmzalo 
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Pizarro. The two armies met at a place called 
Salinas; and^ after an engagement which lasted 
two hours^ Almagro was entirelj defeated. Orgonez 
behaved with great gallantry, but, growing faint 
with the loss of blood, accepted quarter from a per- 
son named Fuentez, who afterwards put him to the 
sword. Ferdinand Pizarro, in the heat of the en- 
gagement, was unhorsed bjLerma, who upbraided 
him with his perjurj ; his armour, however, saved 
his life. Lerma was afterwards borne down bj some 
of Pizarro's partj, and treacherously stabbed; but 
had the misfortune to recover, and to be more 
cruelly butchered. At length Almagro, who was 
ill, and too weak to sit a horse, was carried into the 
field in a litter, and, perceiving his army defeated, 
retired to the citadel of Cuzco, whither he was fol- 
lowed by Alverado, to whom he was soon obliged 
to surrender. 

Almagro was no sooner in the power of his ene- 
mies, than Ferdinand resolved to be revenged fw 
his own and his brother's long imprisdnment ; there- 
fore, after Almagro had been some months confined 
in prison at Cuzco, the lawyers were employed to 
draw up articles against him, the principal of which 
were, that he had seized the city of Cuzco, entered 
into a solemn treaty with the inca, encroached upon 
the government granted to the marquis, and fought 
two battles against the forces of his sovereign, by 
which much Christian blood had been spilled, and 
the progress of the Spanish arms greatly retarded. 

For these offences Almagro being tried by his 
enemies, was convicted and condemned to die, 
though he appealed to the emperor, and, in very 
moving terms, applied to Ferdinand Pizarro to save 
his life. He observed, that he had spared him, and. 
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on account of the friendship he bore him and the 
marquis, had refused to put to death any of hit 
relations ; that he would do well to remember how 
instrumental he had been in enabling his brother to 
ebtain those conquests, and raising him to the ho- 
nours he possessed; to consider, that he was an old 
gouty man, who could not live many years, and 
that they would therefore suffer him, after the in- 
numerable hardships he had sustained, to die s 
natural death. Almagro also pleaded strongly, that 
his appeal to the emperor might be admitted, and 
attempted, though in vain, to soften Ferdinand's 
inflexibility, by representing the kindness with 
which he had treated both him and his brother, 
when they were his prisoners, and their lives in his 
power. But, looking on their old companion and 
fellow-soldier as the only obstacle to their ambition^ 
and believing that by his death they should obtain 
the sole dominion of Peru without a rival, they were 
deaf to all intreaties, causing him to be privately 
strangled in prison, and then ordered his head to be 
cut off on a scaffold in the great square of Cuzco. 
His body was left most part of the day exposed on 
the 8caffi>ld; in the evening a few poor Peruvians, 
who had been his servants, wrapped it in a coarse 
sheet, and conveyed it to a church erected by the 
Spaniards, where it was interred by the clergy 
under the high altar. 

Thus died Almagro, in the 75th, or, as others say, 
the 65th year of his age. He was of a low stature, 
strong and well made. He became a soldier almost 
as soon as he became a man. He wa|i remarkable 
for his bravery, and had such presence of mind, that 
no danger could disconcert him. He was kind» 
liberal, and slow in punishing; yet, from the force 
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of his own example, maintained very strict dii'* 
eipline. Though he kept a good table for his 
officers, he fared himself as hard as any private man 
in the army; and when this was represented to him 
as afiectation, he replied, that his was the diet of a 
soldier. He was loyal to his prince, and merciful 
to the Spaniards; but haughty and ambitious, and 
very cruel to the Peruvians j but living with a 
Peruvian woman, by whom he had his son Diego> 
he became so kind to them, that they loved him 
better than any of the Spaniards. 

This natural son, Almagro bequeathed to tha 
care of Alverado, who desiring Pizarro to evacuate 
so much of the country as he had allowed to be 
under Almagro's government, that he might take 
possession of it for the youth, was haughtily answer- 
ed, that since Almagro was no more, he knew of 
none who had a right to insist on sharing it with him. 
Alverado, exasperated at this answer, resolved to 
seek redress at the court of Spain, and returned to 
Europe with such evidence as was proper to slip-* 
port the cause he espoused. 

The death of Almagro, though covered with a 
show of justice, was so highly resented by the Spa- 
niards, that, instead of extinguishing, as was ex- 
pected, it increased his factioh. Ferdinand Pizarro 
suspecting that some designs were carrying on 
against him, followed Alverado to Spain, in order 
to bribe the Spanish ministry. But Alverado hav- 
ing described the conduct of the Pizarros, he was 
arrested and imprisoned on his arrival. The death 
of Alverado, who was suspected to have becR 
poisoned, did not put a stop to the ptosecutiMi, for 
Ferdinand continued twenty-three y^ars in con- 
finement. 
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The Femviani observing the divisions which 
fiubsisted among the invaders^ had recourse to arms; 
and though the Spaniards in Peru soon amounted 
to above two thousand^ they found it more difficult 
to maintain their ground than when they had no^ 
foiur hundred; for the terror of the Peruvians from 
the fire-ari«s and horses had, in a great degree^ 
ceased; some of them even learned from the Spa- 
nUrds how to ride and handle their arms; amiU 
having taken some horses, were not afraid to make 
use of them against their tyrants* It seems highly 
probable, thsl;, had not some particular bodies of 
the natives been so infatuated, as to adhere closely 
to the interests of the Spaniards, discovered the 
fttrong passes, and occasionally brought them both 
provisions and intelligence^ Pizarro would ha?0 
been obliged to ^bwdon his conquests. 
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Pizarro extends his conquests, subdues the province of Charcas, 
and sends his brother Gonzalo to make new discoveries. 
Orellaua sails down the river of the Amazons, and returns 
to the Spanish settlements on the other si^e of the continent 
of America. Gonzalo returns to Quito« 

THE most considerable acquisition made after 
Almagro's death, was the conquest of the province 
of Charcas^ in which were the invaluable mines of 
Potosi, whose treasures attracted -such a multitude 
of adventurers, that the Peruviai^ were at Iragth 
eompelled to sulxnit, and becosie sluves to their 
imperious masters. But the Spaniards were far 
from beiog success&l in Chili; that brave people 
disputed the ^ound mth them by inches, nor 
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could they ever entirely conquer it; even in the 
province of Ch areas, Gonzalo Pizarro, and his 
forces, were so surrounded and distressed by the 
natives, that his brother was obliged to march to 
his relief, with the garrison of Cuzco. 

However, this conquest being finished, Pizarro 
founded the town of La Plata, so named from the 
silver mines, and divided not only the city, and the 
country about it, but the inhabitants, among the 
conquerors. To his brother Ferdinand, then con- 
fined in Spain, he allotted a large share; and to his 
brother Gonzalo, that part of the country in which 
were the silver mines of Potosi. Ferdinand, as a 
citizen of La Plata, had also a share in these mines ; 
and a particular part of the country being assigned 
to his officers,'they discovered so rich a vein, that 
they are said to have dug frdm it the finest silver 
-without any alloy. 

Pizarro now found himself possessed of an extent 
of country seven or eight hundred leagues in lengthy 
from the equinoctial to the south part of the pro- 
vince of Charcas, in which were more rich mines 
than in all the world besides; and yet his a,varice 
or ambition was not fully satisfied, but, in extreme 
old age, he employed his brother Gonzalo, who 
was governor of Quito, in the conquest of other 
nations. 

Gonzalo accordingly entered the province of Los 
Quitos, and, after subduing that country, where 
the people were barbarians, when compared with 
those of Peru, he resolved to pass the mountains 
which bound that province on the north. For this 
purpose he assembled a considerable number of the 
natives, and a great quantity of cattle; but having 
ascended half way, the cold became so intefise^ 
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that it was impossible to prosecute his inarch. 
Therefore, leaving his cattle, and the best part of 
his baggage, he hastily descended into the valley 
of Zumaque, which was extremely fertile, and 
there refreshed his forces for two months. 

He then endeavoured to continue his march 
northward ; but meeting with the same obstacles^ 
he turned directly east, and entered a rich and po- 
pulous country, where the inhabitants were filled 
with terror and amazement ; and indeed they had 
the greatest reason, for they behaved towards them 
with the most savage brutality. Gonzalo Pizarro 
himself, is said, even by the Spanish writers, to 
have given several of the natives to be eaten alive 
by the dogs. 

This inhuman treatment made them rise in arms 
against these invaders, which obliged Gonzalo to 
use all the precautions necessary in an enemy's 
country. But having pitched their tents on the 
banks of a river, it swelled so much in one nightj 
that they narrowly escaped being drowned. 

Pizarro, disappointed at this event, and not 
knowing what other course to take, returned to 
Zumaque ; and thence proceeded towards a large 
village called Ampua, where he found a great 
number of the inhabitants prepared to oppose him ; 
but there was another and greater obstacle in his 
way, and that was a river, so wide and deep, that 
he found it impossible to ford it. The only expe* 
dient he had left was, therefore, to enter into a 
treaty with the natives, and to desire their assist- 
ance. This proposal the cacique received with great 
civility, agreed to terms of peace, and granted them 
as many canoes as they desired ; on which Gon- 
^\q in return^ made him a present of many little 
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Spanish toys. The cacique> however^ acquainted 
with the ill treatment his neighbours had received 
from his i>ew guests, endeavoured to make them 
believe, that great riches were to be found among 
the people who dwelt some days journey lower 
down the river. Pizarro returned him thanks by 
his interpreters, and proceeded on the search ; but 
finding no appearance of these pretended riches, 
he returned to Zumaqne, much dissatisfied with 
his expedition. However, he resolved not to return 
to Quito, till he had made some discovery that 
would render him as famous as his elder brother. 

This resolution Gonzalo communicated to Fran- 
cis Orellana, a gentleman of Tnixillo, who joined 
him in the valley of Zumaque, and having taken one 
hundred soldiers, and some of the natives for guides^ 
and to carry provisions, he marched directly to the 
east; but these soon brought him into a country, 
full of mountains, forests and torrents, which obliged 
him to make roads, axxd to open a passage through 
the woods with hatchets. After many days march, 
he penetrated to the province of Coca, where the 
caeique ofiered him all the accommodations the 
country afibrded. 

Gonzalo was highly pleased wHh tins reception, 
and, by the assistance of his guides, entered into a 
conversation with the cacique, who let him know, 
that the country, through which he had passed, 
was so full of mountains, forests and rivers, that 
he had taken the c»ily passage that could have 
brought him thither; but that, if he was wil- 
ling to embark on the river he saw befDre him, or 
to follow it by land, he might assure himself, that 
he efhould reach the banks of another river, 
much larger, where there was a plentiful coun^^ 
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try, whose inbabitants were covered ivith plates of 
gold. 

The cacique could not have mentioned a more 
alluring motive* Gonzalo's avarice was fired, and 
he immediately sent two of his guides, with orders 
to the officers and soldiers he had left at Zu- 
maque, to come and join him immediately. These 
orders they instantly obeyed, and, surmounting all 
the difficulties of the way, arrived, much fatigued, 
at the town of Coca; where Gonzalo, having made 
them stay some days to refresh themselves, placed 
them in order of battle before the cacique, who 
was so terrified at their appearance, that he collect- 
ed a great quantity of provisions, and presented 
them to Pizarro, in order to hasten his departure. 
The latter, impatient to be gone, the next morning 
filed off his troops along the river, where, having 
made the cacique a present of a sword, he placed 
himself at the head of his cavalry, and proceeded 
along the banks, which were extremely pleasant. 

However, the smoothness of the way did not last 
long. It was soon interrupted by small rivers and 
uneven ground, and they were obliged to march 
forty-three days without either finding fords, or 
canoes to enable them to pass the river. By this 
long march they were much fatigued, when they 
were stopped by what appeared very surprising; 
the river grew narrow and confined between two 
rocks, at no morc^than twenty feet distance from 
each other, and the vrater, rushing with rapidity 
through this strait, precipitated itself into a valley^ 
which lay 200 fathoms below. 

Here Pizarro made the famous bridge for his 
troops to pass over, which is so much extolled by 
the Spanish historians; but finding the M^ay not 
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better on the other side, and their provisions grow- 
ing daily more scarce, Pizarro resolved to cause a 
brigantine to be built, in order to carry by water 
all his sick men, provisions, baggage and gold. 
Having accomplished this with no small difficulty, 
he sent on board this vessel whatever had obstructed 
his march, with fifty soldiers under the command 
of Francis Orellana, who were strictly ordered to 
keep up with them, and to come every night to 
the camp. This order he observed very exactly, till 
Gonzalo, seeing his men pinched with hunger, 
commanded him to go in search of provisions and 
cottages, where the Spaniards might meet with 
refreshments. 

No sooner had Orellana received his orders, than 
he launched out into the middle of the river, where 
the rapidity of the stream carried him, as fast as 
he could wish, for in three days he made above one 
hundred leagues, without the use of either sails or 
oars. The current of the river Coca at length car- 
ried him into a much larger river, where the stream 
was not near so swift. He there staid a day to 
make his observations ; when, perceiving that the 
further, he went the river widened, he had not the 
least doubt, that this was the great river that had 
been so often sought for; which filled him with 
such joy at his good fortune, that without the least 
regard to duty, fidelity or gratitude to Gonzalo 
Pizarro, he determined to exMute an enterprise 
he then formed, of pursuing the course of the river 
to the sea. For this purpose, he persuaded his 
companions, that this country was not that described 
by their general ; that it had not that abundance 
the cacique told him he should find at the junction 
of the two rivers; and that they must proceed fur* 
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ther, in search of that pleasant and fertile land, 
where they were to store themselves with provi- 
sions; and^ besides that, they saw there was no 
possibility of returning up the river, for though 
they had now proceeded only three days, yet h^ 
believed they could not make their way back in 
the space of a year; that, therefore, it was more 
reasonable for them to wait till Gonzalo came up 
with them, then to endeavour to return; and that 
it was necessary they should still proceed in search 
of provisions^ 

Thus concealing his design, he hoisted sail; but 
his companions, amazed at the manner in which he 
put in execution the design he had been proposing 
to them, thought themselves obliged to tell him, 
that he went beyond the orders of his general; 
that, consideriug the extreme want he was in, they 
ought to carry him the little provisions that could 
be found; and that he appeared to entertain soune 
ill design, by neglecting to leave the canoes at the 
junction of the two rivers, as the general had or? 
dered, for his army to pass over. 

These remonstrances were chiefly made by 9 
Dominican friar, named Gaspar de Carvajal, and a 
young gentleman of Badajos, called Ferdinand 
Sancho de Vargas; who were so respected by 
those on board, that their remonstrance occasionec) 
a division in this little vessel, and from words they 
were very near coming to blows; but Orellana, by 
protestations and fair promises, appeased this dis- 
order. By means of a friend he had on board, he 
afterwards gained most of the soldiers that were 
against him, when seeing the two heads of the other 
party left almost alone, he caused De Y argas to be 
set ashore, without either provisiojis or arms^ in a 
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dismal wilderness, bounded on one side with high 
mountains, and by the river on the other. He had 
more prudence than to treat the friar in the same 
manner; but he let him know, that it was not for 
him to penetrate into the intentions of his com-* 
mander, unless he had a mind to be severely 
chastised. 

After this he continued his voyage, and the next 
day being willing to know if he might safely de- 
pend upon all that were with him, he told them, 
that he aspired to a much higher dignity than could 
be obtained in the service of Pizarro: that he owed 
every thing to himself and to his king ; and that 
fortune having, as it were, led him by the hand, to 
the greatest and most desirable discovery that ever 
was made in the Indies, namely, the great river 
whereupon they were sailing, which, coming out of 
Peru, and running from west to east, was the finest 
channel in the new world, through which they 
might pass from the South Sea to the Atlantic 
Ocean ; that having discovered this, he could not, 
without betraying them, and without ravishing from 
them the fruits of their voyage and industry, sufier 
others to share in a favour, which heaven had re^- 
served for them alone. 

By this means Orellana brought his men to have 
a share of that ambition which fired his own breast. 
His necessities, however, sometimes forced him to 
land, to obtain provisions ; but, as he did not take 
these with the prudence that became him in a 
strange country, the natives unanimously took up 
arms, and with great boldness fell upon the inva- 
ders, who defeated and killed many of their anta- 
gonists with their cross-bows. On inspecting their 
dead bodies, the Spaniard3 found that several of 
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tliem were women, it being no uncommon thing in 
that country for the womeil to fight by the sides of 
their husbands; but Orellana, being of a romantic 
turn, improved this slight hint into a formal his- 
tory of a great nation of Amazons settled upon 
this river : by which fable, he overturned his design 
of giving it his own name ; for, from this story it 
received the name which it still bears, the River 
of the Amazons. 

In the remaining part of his passage, Orellana 
took care to behave with more prudence and mild- 
ness to the people he met with, among whom were 
many gentle and even polite nations, as well as 
others that were fierce and warlike. In fine, he 
passed down the river to the sea, and having cleared 
a promontory, now called the North Cape, two 
hundred leagues from the island of Trinidad, he 
sailed directly thither, and there bujdng a ship^ 
returned to Spain. From the report he made of the 
countries he had seen, to the emperor Charles V* 
he obtained as ample a commission as he could 
desire; and, in the year 1549, sailed with three 
ships for the river of the Amazons ; but this second 
expedition was the very reverse of the first, and 
was unfortunate from the very beginning; for a 
contagious distemper spreading among his men, 
obliged him to quit two of his three ships, and af- 
terwards his company was so reduced as to be only 
adequate to the navigation of a small bark, with 
which he proposed to prosecute his discovery; but 
this being wrecked on the coast of the Caraccas, he 
there lost the rest of his men, and soon after died of 
yexation and despair, in the island of St. Margaret* 

But to return to Gonzalo, who, while Orellana 
Yfos engaged in this expedition^ was reduced to the 
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greatest distress. He proceeded several days alon^ 
the banks of the river^ till at last seeing that there 
were no hopes of Orellana's return, he concluded 
that he and his men were lost ; and therefore giving 
up all expectation of making any further disco- 
veries in that country, returned to his government 
of Quito. 



CHAP. V. 

Pizarro's cruelty causes him to be assassinated. Almagro the 
younger proclaimed governor. Opposition to his authority. 
Yaca de Castro arrires from Spain, empowered to settle the 
disputes in Peru; is opposed by Almagro, whom he defeats; 
and Almagro being taken, is executed, with many of his 
adherents. 

AFTER Pizarro had sent his brother Gonzalo 
on the above expedition, he employed himself solely 
in securing and establishing his authority by a 
method that was at once the most cruel and impo- 
litic: he had discharged all the officers whom he 
suspected to have had any regard for Almagro; 
and conscious of his own injustice, and fearing lest 
Ihey should complain against him, he prevented 
their return to Spain. Many of them being then 
reduced to the necessity of living upon the alms of 
their countrymen, he resolved to deprive them even 
of this pitiful subsistence ; and, for this purpose, 
published an edict, forbidding any to relieve them; 
a proceeding that rendered them desperate, for, 
seeing no end to their miseries, but by dispatching 
themselves or the marquis, they resolved upon the 
latter. 

The bravest of Almagro/s friends repaired pri- 
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Vately to the city of Lima, where they were con- 
cealed, until their number amounted to above two 
hundred. As they were hardy veterans, and had 
several experienced officers among them, they re- 
solved to seize the first opportunity of executing 
their design; but soon after thought proper to 
delay it, in hopes that a new commissioner, some of 
whose attendants had already arrived, would come 
from Spain, in order to take cognizance of the mar- 
quis's conduct; and, that he would do them justice, 
mthout laying them under the necessity of raising 
an insurrection. But on Sunday, June 26th, 1541, 
De Rada, one of the principal conspirators, being 
informed that they were discovered, and that the 
marquis was taking measures iTor having them all 
put to an ignominious death, hastily communicated 
this intelligence to such of the conspirators as he 
could meet with. These, finding there was no time 
to be lost, repaired one by one, to the number of 
nineteen, to the house of young Almagro, which 
stood on one side of the great square, whence they 
boldly .marched at noon-day, with their swords 
drawn, through the market-place, to the marquis's 
palace, crying, '* Long live the king, but let the 
tyrant die!" When, though there were above one 
thousand persons in the square, they neither met 
with opposition, nor did Pi zarro receive the smallest 
hmt of their rising; so that they found the gates of 
the palace open. 

Pizarro was sitting with two or three friends, 
when the first news of the disturbance was brought 
by one of his pages; and immediately ordered 
Francis de Chaves, his lieutenant-general, to secure 
the great door. TRis he neglected, supposing it to 
be some trifling tumult, which would be easily 
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fiuppreissed b j his presence; when going do\m stairi^ 
and meeting the conspirators upon the stair-ease, 
he demanded the reason of their insolence, which 
was answered by two. or three of the conspirators 
lodging their daggers in his bosom, and he fell dead 
at their feet. Pizarro hearing them in the gallery, 
and not having time to put on his armour, seized 
his sword and buckler, and for some time defended 
the door of the drawing-room with great bravery, 
supported only by his half-brother, Don Francis de 
Alcantara, and two of his pages ; the rest of his com- 
pany and servants having fled at the beginning of 
the insurrection. At length one of the conspirators 
killed Don Francis, when the rest pushing forward, 
the marquis retired before them, but at last sunk 
down, fainting with loss of blood, and was soon 
dispatched, while his two pages, who fought bravely 
in his defence, wounded several of the conspirators, 
and expired by his side. 

Thus died Don Francis Pizarro, in the 65th year 
of his age, in the city of Lima, the capital of Peru, 
which he had founded ten or eleven years before. 
His body was, by young Almagro's permission, pri- 
▼ately interred by his servants; no person of conse- 
quence daring, at this juncture, to attend his funeral, 
for fear of giving offence to the prevailing party. 

The meanness of Pizarro's education was publicly 
known, from his not being able to write his own 
name, which was always inserted by his secretary - 
between two strokes, which he drew with a pen. 
He was never married, but had several concubines, 
some of them the daughters and sisters of the inca; 
however, we do not find that he left any children. 
Nature had endowed him with some good qualities, 
the most remarkable of which was braver}^, but his 
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ambition wm boundless; he never scrupled to sacri- 
fice his honour to his interest^ and his cruelty ren- 
dered him a disgrace to human nature. His fate 
was, in some measure, like that of Almagro, his 
unfortunate associate; since, like him, he died a 
violent death; like him, was a victim to ambition, 
and, like him, went to the grave in obscurity after 
a life of splendor. 

The conspirators had no sooner completed this 
bloody scene, than they returned to the market- 
place, declaring that the tyrant was dead, and pro- 
claimed young Almagro governor of Peru. The 
friends of Almagro had assembled while the con- 
spirators were attacking Pi zarro in his palace; and, 
securing his guards, prevented him from receiving 
any assistance. They also secured aU the horses 
and arms in the city, and commanded the inhabi- 
tants, who refused to join them, not to stir out of 
their houses without leave. They plundered the 
houses of the marquis and his principal friends, in 
which they found an immense treasure; but did not 
meddle with the furniture of the palace, which they 
left for the use of young Almagro, whom they had 
no sooner proclaimed governor, than they conducted 
thither. 

Lima was instantly obliged to own the authority 
of Almagro, and Pizarro's death was no sooner pub- 
licly known, than Cuzco, and most of the principal 
towns, declared for him. But Alonzo de Alverado, 
who was in the southern pirovince of Chiachapuca, 
and Pedro Holguin, absolutely refused to acknow- 
ledge his authority. The former, therefore, in- 
stantly assembled a body of troops between Lima 
and Quito; and, at the same time, Holguin, with 
peveral other officers, raised another body of troops. 
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and hastened to Cuzco^ where they erected the 
royal standard, and sent messengers to the provinces 
of Arequipa, Los Charcas, and other places, to 
encourage a spirit of opposition to the new govern- 
ment. Upon this, some who were friends to 
Almagro, privately left those places, in order to 
join their friends at Lima, but were pursued and 
brought back. 

In the mean time Holguin being informed that 
Almagro was marching at the head of six hundred 
men, either to lay siege to Cuzco, or to give him 
battle; and, being sensible that he was too weak to 
oppose him, resolved, if possible, to accomplish a 
junction with Alverado, which he performed in 
the following manner: he sent a party of horse to 
surprise some of Almagro's people, two of whom he 
ordered to be hanged, and sent back the rest, with 
orders to tell their leader, that in a day or two he 
would pay him such a visit as would make him re- 
pent their meeting. On which Almagro halted to 
receive him, while he seized that opportunity of 
turning off into another road; by which he quickly 
came up with Alyerado, and soon after joined Vac^ 
de Castro, a new commissioner, who arrived from 
Spain, and was not only appointed to inquire into 
the disputes subsisting between the generals, but 
was authorised, in case of Pizarro's death# to assume 
the post of governor of Peru, He had been driven 
into the Iray of GorgOQa by contrary winds, and 
resolved to proceed by land to Lima, when he waa 
thus reinforced on the road, and^ by this meansj 
became aeven hundred strong* 

y aca de Castro was a man of gopd sense, great 
knowledge, and incorruptible integrity. He was 
bred to the law; but his stea^dy adherence to justice^ 
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and hb decHning those causes tliat had the slightest 
appearance of iUegalitj, preyented his having the 
encoaragement his virtne deserved, by which means 
he was but little known. The emperor, who had 
receiyed some convincing proofii of his virtue, pre-* 
ferred him to this post, without consulting any <^ 
his ministers, saying, that he would try how probity 
would thrive in an Indian mmI, since it was so little 
cherished at the Spamsh bar; and, it is generally 
allowed^ that the Spanish dominions in America 
never had a better governor. 

De Castro gave Alverado and Holguin a very 
^reeable reception; and to prevent all disputes^ 
arising from a division of the chief authori^ be** 
tween Pizarro and Almagro, assiliaed the title of 
captain-general, resolving, though he had not been 
bred in the field, to act every where in person. 
Indeed, it was impossible to behave with more even 
conduct. Justice was administtfed impartially^ 
without the least regard to the party being either 
a Spaniard or a native. In short, he threatened 
none, flattered none, acted iR^h dignity as gover^ 
nor, and lived like a private person. The people 
were at first astonished at his deportment ; but in 
a few weeks his orders were obeyed with mwe 
pimctnality than any of his predecessors could ob- 
tain by force, merely, because they saw he meant 
nothing but the public good. Belancazar left his 
govemment of Popayan to compliment him: most 
1^ those places that were not over-awed by Abgas^ 
gro, readily submitted to his authority; and Gon<* 
zalo Pizarro, being returned from his expeditiovi 
to tibe eastward, after having sustain^ very grent 
hardships, and lost near two-thirds of his men, sent 
a deputation to hfan from Quito, to inform him of 
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his (submissioii^ and to o£fer to inarch with all the 
men he could raise to his assistance. To this De 
Castro replied, that he accepted of his submission; 
but that the hardships he had endured in his late 
progress required some rest, and therefore he would 
dispenise with his presence, and leave him at liberty 
to apply hims<!^If to the gOTcmment of Quito. 
' In the mean time, young Almagro was making 
what head he could against the captain^general. 
fie had great abilities, improved by proper educa- 
tion, and was of an open, brave, and generous dis- 
position; but Was rash, and somewhat cruel; while 
. his youth lessened his influence, and drove him 
into many errors^ The death of De Roda, his ge- 
neral, a man of fidelity and experience, was a very 
great misfortune i aiid his afterwards dividing the 
post of general between Garcia de Alverado and 
Christopher de Sotalo, laid the foundation of his 
ruin: for the latter having condemned a soldier to 
be hanged for theft, was opposed by the fcnrmer, 
with such warmth, as occasioned a violent quar- 
rel, in which De Sotalo was killed on the spot* 
This was highly resented by Almagro, when Gracia, 
fearing that he would seek an opportunity for reta- 
liation, resolved to be beforehand with him, by 
murdering him at an entertainment he invited him 
to« But Almagro having obtained a knowledge of 
fais treacherous design, absented himself under the 
pretence of indisposition* Garcia, however, unwil- 
ling to lose the opportunity^ went to his padace, to 
persuade him to come to the feast, when Almagro^ 
pretending at last to he overcome by his persua* 
ftons, seemingly assented; but on a preconcerted 
signal, six of his men, who lay in wait, rushed in^ 
imd stabbed him in. several places, Almagro him* 
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«elf drav^g his sword, and ranning him at the 
same time through the body. After this transac**' 
tion, he made Balsa his general, and marched 
against the new goyemor. 

De.Castro had encamped abont fifty leagues south* 
westbf duzco, where, being willing to spare the 
efiiision of hiunan blood, he strove to penmade 
Almagro to lay down his arms; while the latter 
insisted upon retaining his fitther's government, till 
it should be disposed of by the emperor. Several 
messages passed between them ; but at length Al- 
magro, finding that De Castro was endeavouring 
to seduce lus people, and discovering a Spaniard; 
disguised like an Indian, in his camp, with letters 
to Pedro de Candia, Almagro's engineer, contain* 
ing very advantageous ofifers, to induce himto ren* 
der the artillery useless, in case the two armies 
should come to an engagement, became so incensed; 
that he ordered the spy to be hanged ; and, though 
before inclined to agree to terms of accommoda* 
tion, he now refused to listen to any further pro*- 
posals, except De Castro wpuld consent to banish 
Alverado, Holguin, and many veterans, who coih'^ 
posed the chief strength of his army: therefore 
both parties, losing all hopes of coming to an 
agreement, advanced to the engagement, 

De Castro's army was composed of seven hundred 
Spaniards, and many Peruvians ; while that of Al- 
magro amounted to no more than five hundred 
Spaniards ; but he had the advantage of position, 
his army occupying a rising ground, where his ar- 
tillery commanded the whole plain below. De 
Castro endeavoured to avoid the efiects of this dis- 
position, by approaching the enemy under cover 
of a little bill; but» on losing that shelter, they 
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were exposed to the fire of the artillery, whteh did 
no maalier of execution, from Hieii being levelled 
too high. This being ebserred by Almagro, he 
flew in a rage to his engineer, npbraided hiai with 
treachery, and ran him through with a spear. He 
then alighted, levelled the cannon, and, ordering 
it to be fired, swept down seventten Spaniards* 
* Almagro now seemed fair for obtaining a victory^ 
when the heat of yonth led him into a Unnder that 
comf^ted his destruction. De Castro boldly ad- 
vancing, some of Almagro's people pressed him to 
lead them forward to meet him; to which he im- 
mediately consented, and inccmsiderately got be- 
tween the enemy and his own artUlery, which ten* 
dered it useless. This being observed by Suarez, 
his sergeant-UKyor, he told him, that, had he kept 
iiis post, De Castro would have been inevitably 
ruined ; but, as he had thrown away tiie advantage 
Ibrtune had given him, he did not choose to share 
in a defeat tiiat was caused by misconduct, and 
immediately tode ofil^ with several followers, to 
De Castro, who soon after obtained a complete 
victory* 

In this battle, which was fought on the 16th of 
September, 154S, five hundred Spaniards were 
slain, and <he pfincipal persons in Almagro's army 
taken prisoners. Almagro, who had behaved with 
great resolution and courage, escaped with cmly ax 
Jiorsemen, intending to have taken refuge in the 
mountains, until he could ofytain a favouraUe op* 
portunity of recovering his government ; but taking 
Ctizco in Ids way, with a design of carrying ofiThis 
treasure, and such of his efifects as would have been 
tnost useful to him in his exile, the very men, 
whom he had trusted with the governmeqt of tl|e 
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eity, apprehended him, and delivered him up to 
De Castro^ in order to make their peace with him. 
The young Almagro, who was not above twenty 
yearsof age, was tried for high-treason, condemned^ 
and executed in the same ]4ace, and much in the 
same manner that his father had been, and waa 
afterwards privately buried in the same grave* 
The beheading of ^magro De Castro did not con- 
inder a sufficient atmiement for his rebellion and 
its conseipienees ; but he caused most of his principal 
counsellors, and particularly those who had been 
concerned in the assassination of Pizarro, to be 
tried and put to death ; which not only extinguished 
the rebellion, but eradicated the very seeds of it. 
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Be Castro's wise regulations. He is superseded by Blasce Nane% 
Vela, and put under arrest ; Nunez is opposed by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, and imprisoned; but escaping, is killed in battfo, 
and G<Hi2alo acknowledged gofvmor. Pedro de la Gasca, 
appointed goyernor of Peru, arrives from Spain. His autbo. 
rity contested. Pizarro, defeated and abandoned, surrenders, 
and is beheaded. De Gasca, perplexed by the demands of his 
troops, returns in disgust to Spain. 

PEACE being thus restored, De Castro dis- 
banded the most oi his troops, laid aside his seve*- 
rity, and applied Umself to the arts of peace. He 
established courts of justice, in which causes were 
decided with great impartiality: he erected col- 
leges and schools in all the cities and great towns; 
appointed many learned men to study the Peruvian 
language, and instruct the natives in the doctrines 
of Christianity. He caused the old cidonies to be 
))etter Hftthd, and new raes planted : took care to 
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have the old minea improved, and such as were 
daily discovered to be wrought for the benefit of 
his sovereign, and the lawful proprietors ; and, had 
the government continued in his hands, Peru would, 
in a little time, have been one of the best r^ulated 
kingdoms upon earth, and more profitable to the 
crown of Spain than all its other dominions. But 
the cabals of the ministry, who could draw no ad- 
vantage from a man, whose conduct needed no de- 
fence, and was above either courting or bribing 
them, prevailed on the king to erect a kind of royal 
audience in Peru; and to give very great power to 
the commissioners of which it' was composed, who, 
immediately on their arrival, made it their businesa 
to oppose the governor. This occasioned fresh dis- 
turbances, both among the Spaniards and natives, 
and additional complaints to the court of Spain ; 
which were far from being displeasing to the mi- 
nisters, because, whenever they came, their interest 
was solicited by rich presents^ These discontents 
occasioned another person to be sent, ynth the title 
of viceroy, to supersede the governor, and enforce 
a body of laws, made at Barcelona; which, though 
well intended, were by no means proper for Peru. 
This new governor, whose name viras Blasco 
Nunez Vela, arrived at Lima in the year 1554; 
and, notwithstanding the inhabitants unanimously 
promised to support De Castro in his administration, 
and to petition the emperor for his continuance, he 
absolutely refiised to take advantage of their friend- 
ship, and submitted to the authority of Nunesi. 
This new governor, jealous of the influence of De 
Castro, soon found a pretence for putting him un- 
der arrest ; and then proceeded in so arbitrary a 
meaner, as tp create himself many enemieo, whicji^ 
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liim, and dispute his authority. The catise ef Pizarrd 
' ivas so warmly espoused, that even the judges, sent 
by the court of Spain, acknonrledged his title, in 
opposition to Nunez i and took such measures, that, 
in the city of Cuzco, he was acknowledged governor 
of Peru. 

The historians De la Vega aild Herrera represent 
Nunez's administration iii Very different lights ; but 
as the former lived in Peru, when the transactions 
occurred about which he writes ; and as he appears 
to have been possessed of all the cdolness of a his-^ 
torian, without vindicating any ill action on either 
side, we shall adhere to the account he has given ut?. 

Nunez behaved in so haughty and arbitrary a 
manner, that his soldiers daily deserted to Pizarro; 
and, being extremely passionate, he ordered Suarez, 
one of his best friends, to be put to death in his 
presence, from the bare suspicion that he designed 
to desert; but he was soon after fully convinced of 
his fidelity. In a short time this rash viceroy was 
taken into custody by the judges, and sent, under a 
guard, on board a ship in the harbour; in order to 
preserve him from the resentment of the populace, 
and the revenge of Benito de Carvajal, brother to 
Suarez, who had served under Gonzalo. When the 
resentment of the inhabitants, which was allayed by 
his disgrace and imprisonment, had abated, Nune'i& 
was set at liberty, and conducted to Truxillo, by 
Alvarez, one of the judges. 

In the meanwhile Gonzalo Pizarro was gene^ 
rally acknowledged governor of Peru; but very 
prudently referred the administration of civil afiairs 
to the judges, and solely applied himself to the 
Vnprovemeut of hii^ army, regulating afiairs m such 
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a nianner, tliat noiie appeared villin^ to diapate hia 
authoritj. He resolved to send two of his party to 
Spain^ to d<efeiid his proeeedii^, in the same ship 
with De Castro : but the latter^ fearing io be ill- 
treated by these two envoys, prevailed on the crew 
to quit the harbour, and steer for Panama^ before 
Pizarro's dispatches were ready. 

Pizarro was so extremely incensed at De Castro'S 
escape,thathe accused manypersonr, who had showed 
themselves his friends, of conniving at it, and not 
cmly imprisoned them, but had the cruelty to put 
several of them to death. 

In the meanwhile Nunez and judge Alvarez ar- 
rived at Tumbez, where they published a manifesto^ 
in which they detailed the particulars of Pizarro's 
rebellion, and required the assistance of all loyal 
subjects against him. While Nunez was in these 
adverse circumstances, he discovered much greater 
ability than in his prosperity; but his bad charac- 
ter deterred Pizarro's enemies from joining him^ 
he was therefore compelled to retire, and was pur- 
sued by Pizarro to the mountains of Quito, where 
he was frequently reduced to the greatest straits 
for want of provisions. This protracted warfare 
continued for a year, during which many instances 
ef cruelty were committed on both sides; but at 
length the two armies came to an engagemmt near 
Quito^ on the 19th of January, 1M6, in which 
Nunez was entirely routed, and he hiniself fell, 
fighting with great bravery, his head was then cut 
off, and set upon a pole. But this Pizarro was no 
sooner informed of, than he ordered it to be takem 
down, and interred with the body.^ He affected to 
appear grieved at his death, and even went into 
mourning; bttt» notwithstanding this afieetation of* 
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urealth, and behaved more like a Bovereign prince 
than a governor* 

Charles V* being uneasjr at bearing of these dan^ 
gerous divisions^ now sent Pedro de la Ga8ca« a 
member of the in<|Qiflition^ with the title of presi* 
dent of th^ royal court of Peru, and the power of 
a sovereign prince ; so that he could make or repeal 
laws, and pardon Or punish treason, in what man* 
ner he thought fit:* and, indeed, he had the same 
authority as the emperor would have had, had he 
himself come in person. He was distinguished by 
his mildness, afTabiltty, penetration and sagacity^ 
by the strictest lH)ne^y,and most intrepid courage* 
His comnrission was dated at Vienna, in the begin«^ 
ning of the year 1&16, add he Arrived at Panama 
about the middle of July in the same year, where 
hid agreeable behaviour preicured him many friends* 
From thence he sent a messenger to Pizarro, with 
a letter from the emperor, alid another from himself^ 

Pizarro rciceived this messenger in a very re« 
speetful manner, and submitted to an assembly of 
his principal officers, the instructions he brought; 
in which a general amnesty was offered to all who 
Would acknowledge the president's authority, with 
the promise of a proper provision to be made fot 
Pizatro aisd his family, in consideration of their 
servieea* Carvagal warmly declared for accepting 
these terms, in whicih he was seconded by the mo^ 
derate part: but several, of a restless disposition, 
prevailed dn Pizarro to send a short defence of his 
conduct, and to desire to be confirmed in the go- 
vernment of Peru, to which he alleged he had an 
undoubted right, as being heir to his brother, who 
had conquered the country. 

VOL. II. I. 
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Gasca'd messenger, vrhoBe name vrM Panigua, 
had private orders, in case he found Pizarro's party 
very strong, to grant this request ; but being pri- 
vately visited by most of the principal people, who 
agreed to join the royal standard as soon as the 
president arrived in Peru, he suppressed these or- 
ders; of which he had afterwards great reason to 
repent, since his conduct, in this instance occa- 
sioned the destruction of many Spaniards. 

About this time Pizarro was* informed of the de- 
fection of Hinojosa, and several others on whom he 
placed the greatest confidence; and that the two 
gentlemen he had sent into Spain, with a defence 
of his conduct, had deserted his interest. Soon 
after, the city of Cuzco was surprised by stratagem. 
Centeno, an officer who had fought with great bra- 
very under the viceroy Nunez, but, after his de- 
feat, took refuge in the mountains, once m6re 
made his appearance, declared for Pedro de la 
Gasca, and was joined by about eighty horsemen, 
veith whom he resolved to surprise that city, not- 
withstanding its being garrisoned by three hun- 
dred men, under the con^mand of De Robles, a 
person strongly attached to Pizarro. For this pur- 
pose, he ordered some Indians, as soon as it was 
dark, to drive some mules, and other beasts of 
burden, with a great noise, and matches lighted at 
the pommel of each saddle, up a certain street. 
This alarming the garrison, the soldiers marched 
to where the confusion was raised; while Centeno 
and his people entering the town on the opposite 
side, attacked them in the rear, and put them in 
such disorder, that they immediately fled, leaving 
him in possession of the place; and De Robles him* 
self, having taken refuge in a convent, was made 
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prisoner. Thus was this acticm crowned with all 
the saccess that could be desired; and the late go* 
vemor having treated Centeno in an insolent man- 
ner, the latter gave orders for his being beheaded. 

By this time the president De Gasca arrived in 
the province of Quito, when he caused a general 
amnesty to be published, and a repeal of the laws 
which had been disagreeable to the people, His 
army was now increased by reinforoem^its from 
La Plata, Arequipa and other places, and amounted 
to above one thousand men; and, as it was daily 
increasing, he resolved to march tpwards Lima« 
which had declared in his favour a few days after 
Pizarro had left it to proceed to Arequipa. But 
the latter, finding that his a£&irs were every where 
turning against him, and that he had but about five 
hundred men, though he had been joined byAcosta 
with fifty horse, turned off to the southward, in 
order to establish a colony on the east side of- 
Potosi, the silver mines of which were but just dis- 
covered ; and, in case that proved unsuccessful, he 
intended to retreat farther southward, and make a 
settlement inChilip Centeno, however, blocked up 
the passage, with an army of between ten and twelve 
hundred men; and Pizarro, after having tried i^ 
vain to bring him over to his side, resolved, after 
consulting with Acosta, to force a passage through 
his camp; for which purpose Acosta made an attack 
in the night, but, being discovered, was obliged tp 
retire, though with little loss. 

The next day both armies drew up in sight of 
each other, when the courage and conduct of Car- 
vajal supplied the place of numbers, He armed 
every man witjbi, two muskets, for many who had 
d?fi^t^4^; left theiir £(r]{i^ behind them; m^ con^r 
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manded his miBea not to move from thair ^osts^ until 
the, enemy were close iqxm them; and his orders were 
so well obeyed, that though Pizarro's cavalry were 
at first closely pressed, Centeno was at last entirely 
routed; and, having in vain endeavoured to rally^ 
eseaped hy private roads to lima, 

Pizarro being now joined by many of Uie vaa^ 
quished, miprched to take possession of Cuzco. In 
the mean time the president's army daily increased, 
and he was joined by Centeno and several other 
officers, among whom was Pedro de Valdivia. This 
last gentleman had been governor of Chili; but 
finding his force too small to maintain his poat, hajd 
taken shipping at St. lago for Lima, with a large 
quantity of treasure, for the purpose of raising re^ 
emits. On his arrival at Lima he joined tb^ president, 
who received him in the most respectful manner^ 

Gasca being thus reinforced, found himself at the 
head of fifteen hundred men, and with this anny 
determined to march in search of Pizarro, who, 
being flushed with success, rashly resolved to meet 
him, though the experienced Carvajal assured him, 
that it would be their entire ruin; and made it 
evident, that the most judicious step he could take 
would be, to distress the president's army, by re- 
tiring before him to the southward, and carrying 
off all the provisions, But Pizarro was deaf to all 
his arguments; and though Ci^rvajal ofiered to pK- 
Tent the enemy from passing the river with only 
two hundred foot and fifty horse, his proposal was 
slighted; and, after every opportunity of straiten- 
ing the president was d)$regai^d, both avmies vtrere 
drawn up on the 9th of April, 1548, The victory 
was not long in dispute; for Carvajal, disgusted at 
Pi^arro's peryerseness^ had reAiM aU oonvBofin^. 
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GarcilaMo de la Vega, fitfher to the histwian, went 
over to th^ pr^idegat, and wis followed by the whole 
hgbt wing, aod 9eyeral d^iftadnms of horse : at which 
Carvajal^ who acted only as a private man, began 
to sing aloud part of an old ballad, that seemed 
well adapted to the occasion; while the remainder 
of the men, seeing themselves thns abandoned, threw 
down their arms and fled. Pizarro being thus left 
with only a few officers, turned to Acosta, and calmly 
said : « WeU, brother John, what are to do?'' *' Die 
like Romans," he replied; "No," returned Pizarro, 
'' let us rather fall Uke Christians." They then 
moved towards Gasea's army, where Pizarro sur- 
rendered himself to Pedro de Villavicentio, Who 
rdTused to take his sword and dagger. Gonzalo 
behaved before Gasca, who accused him of rebel- 
ling against his sovereign, with great firmness, and 
alleged, that he had not assumed the goyemmenfc 
until it was conferred upon him bythe judges, though 
it was his, in right of the commission granted by the 
emperar to his brother and his heirs. That Nune^ 
had been killed in battle ; and that he had been 
forced to oppose him, in order to restore the public 
peace. He concluded with desiring the governor to^ 
look round him, and then added : " You may re* 
collect that this whole country was annexed to the 
throne of ^pain by my brother's valour. I too cour 
<ributed to H; and did I, who have been his assistant, 
and aqi the only representative of that brother^ ask 
any thing unreisonaUe, when I insisted upon being 
made its governor? I dare not tax the emperor 
with mjustiee, but I cannot, help saying, that if he 
saw my situation^ and was allowed to dp it with 
impartial eyes, implead of treating me as a rebel, ha 
Vrpuld ^ve me a still larger Mward than, that for 
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which I have been forced to contend." Gases W80 
displeased with this defence, and ordered him into 
the custody of Centeno, by whom he was treated 
with the highest respect. 

A council of war was speedily summoned, for the 
trial of Pizarro and his adherents ; it being resolved 
to determine their fate as speedily as possible, lest 
a change should happen in their favour. Pizarro^ 
Caryajal, Acosta, and Guevarra, were convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged ; which was instantly 
executed upon all but Pizarro, who, in considera- 
tion of the nobility of his brother, was beheaded 
the next day, in the 42d year of his age; after 
which, the houses of Pizarro, both at Lima and 
Cnzco, were razed to the ground, and the place on 
which they stood sown with salt. A pillar was 
erected, on which his crimes were inscribed ; and 
his head and that of Carvajal were set up in the 
market-place of Lima. 

The president then proclaimed a general pardon, 
and retired to Cnzco, where he staid for some time ; 
but, being greatly perplexed in distributing the 
land among the soldiers, in which he found it im- 
possible to comply with their demands, and wearied 
out with their solicitations, he privately withdrew 
to Panama, in order to embark for Spain; and car- 
ried with him near two millions of ducats, for the 
emperor, and not one for himself. While he con^ 
tinned at Panama, he narrowly escaped losing the 
treasure he had amassed, by an insurrection, which 
he happily suppressed. He then embarked at Nom^ 
bre de Dios, for Spain, in the year 1&50; and the 
emperor, oa his arrival, was so pleased with hit 
conduct, that he gave him the bishopric ojf Siguenea^ 
a city in Old Castile. 



THE SETTLEMENT OF BRASIL 

BT THE PORTUGUESE, 

AND ITS REVOLUTIONS. 

CHAP. I. 

The discoTery of Brasil. The small adirantages at first expected 
from it. An account of the country and its inhabitants; the 
manner in which it was first settled by the Portuguese. 

IN the second voyage of the Portuguese to the 
Indies, in 1500, De Cabral, after passing the Cape 
de Verde Islands, stood so far out to sea, vnXti a 
view of avoiding the calms, commcm on the coast 
of Africa, that, on the 34th of April, he observed 
an unknown country on the west ; but the sea run- 
ning high, he was obliged to sail along the coast 
as far as 15^ south latitude; where finding a good 
haven, he gaye it the name of Porto Seguro, or the 
Safe Port; and the country itself he called, the 
Land of the Holy Ghost; but this name was after* 
wards changed into that of Brasil, from its abound- 
ing with Brasil-wood, which had been so called in 
Europe about three hundred years before this coun- 
try was discovered* 

Cabral sent some people on shore to examine this* 
new country, and they reporting that it was well 
watered, extremely fertile, full of fruit-trees, and 
inhabited by a mild and gentle people, he resolved 
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to suffer his men to refresh themselves on shote^ 
On his landing he found the place agreed \i^ith the 
description that had been given of it; and that the 
natives were so far from injuring the Portuguese^ 
that they received them with more civility than 
they had reason to expect. As De Cabral had 
some criminals on boards whose sentence had been 
changed from death to transportation^ he left two 
of them in the country, to learn the language, to 
make further discoveries, and to acquire the best 
knowledge they were able, of the country and its 
inhabitants. Being sensible that this discovery was 
of great importance, he resolved to lose no time in 
sending an'account of it to the king of Portugal, 
and therefore immediately dispatched one of his 
vessels back to Lisbon, with some persons onboard, 
on whose fidelity he could depend, together with 
one of the natives, in order to his being instructed 
in the Portuguese language* He aleo set up a stone 
cross, as a monument of his having been there, aiid 
of his having taken possession of the country in 
behalf of the king of P(nrtugal ; which was the more 
necessary, as Columbus was then on his third rcj^ 
age, making such discoveries as amazed all Europe. 

In consequence of this advice, the king of Por^ 
t^gal sent several persons to make discoveries of 
the coasts ; who soon found, that this wag part iji 
the continent of that new world discovered by Co* 
lumbns; upon which great disputes arost between 
the two crowns, about the extent and boundaries 
of this country discovered by the Portuguese; but 
It was at last settled, that from the river Maranon 
to the river Plate shoald be yielded to the king of 
Portugal. 

The settlement, in the beginning, went on very 
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slowly; the first Portuguese inhabitants were suf- 
ficiently sensible, that the soil was fertile, the air 
temperate, and the country well watered; but they 
could report no more. Brasil appeared a pleasant, 
fruitful, well situated country, capable, indeed, of 
furnishing all the necessaries of life, though it was 
imagined to be destitute of gold and silver. 

Upon these reports, the ministry did not desert 
the country, though they contented themselves 
with transporting thither, from time to time, those 
villains, whose crimes brought them under the cen- 
sure of the law; which not only gave the Portu- 
guese a mean opinion of the colony, but proved an 
efiectual method of corrupting the natives. 

Indeed, neither these discoverers nor the court 
of Portugal, could form any distinct idea of the 
importance of so vast a country, which, according 
to its present boundaries, may be reckoned two 
thousand miles from north to south, and one thou- 
sand from east to west; though the Portuguese, 
even to this time have scarcely any where pene- 
trated five hundred miles. As the northern parts of 
the country lie near the equator, they are subject 
to great rains and variable winds, particularly about 
the months of March and September, when they 
are frequently disturbed with hurricanes and tem« 
pests, which lay the country under water. * 

The middle part of Brasil from 50* of south 
latitude to the tropic, has the winds and seasons 
directly the reverse of those in other parts of the 
world, vrithin the same latitudes; for in them the 
dry season comes on when the sun advances to the 
northward, and the wet season begins when the sun 
returns to the southward; but here the wet season 
begins in April, when the south-east wind seta in 
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with violent tornadoes, thunder and lightning; anA 
in September, M^hen the wind shifts to east-north- 
east, it brings with it a clear sky and fair weather. 
There is no country between the tropics where the 
heats are more tolerable, or the air more healthful; 
it being constantly refreshed with breezes from the 
sea, and cooled by the lakes and rivers, which an* 
nually overflow tkeir banks; and in the inland 
part of the country, the winds from the mountaijifl 
are still cooler than those that blow from the ocean. 

That part of Brasil which lies more to the south, 
and without the tropic of Capricorn, is in all re^ 
spects one of the finest countries in the known 
^world; but here the Portuguese donunions are 
narrow, they being confined by the Spanish terri- 
tories and the river Plate. 

The natives differ very little in stature or com- 
plexion from the Portuguese; but much exceed 
them in strength and vigour. Some lived in villages, 
and others roved about. These villages consisted 
only of three or four very large houses; in each of 
which a whole family or tribe lived together, under 
the authority of the eldest parent. They procured 
subsistence by fowling and fishing, and made up 
the rest of their diet with the fruits of the earth; 
but though they had no luxurious plenty, yet, in 
so fertile a country, they were in no great danger 
of want. They were, however, continually at war 
with each other; but for what cause is not easily 
determined, unless we should admit what some old 
writers affirm, that they made these wars chiefly 
that they might kill and eat each other, esteeming 
human flesh the greatest dainty. But perhaps the 
testimony of those, who own themselves guilty of 
extirpating thousands of these poor creatures^ to 
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vibom they could have no quarrel worthy of rational 
beingSy ought not to be of much weight ; since men 
are apt to calumniate and misrepresent those they 
have injured; as if by aggravating their vices, they 
could justify, or at least palliate their own* And 
4>esides, as none of the late travellers observe any 
aign of their ever being cannibals, they ought to 
be vindicated from so cruel an aspersion. 

The Portuguese and Dutch writers give the 
ftame of Tapuyers to the native inhabitants of the 
«M>rth part of Brasil, and that of Tupinambies or 
Tupanamboys, to those who dwell in the south of 
Brasil; but divide these again into several petty 
nations, who speak different languages, though 
their manners and customs are much the same. 

The Tapuyers are pretty tall, and as they live 
almost under the equator, are of a dark copper 
colour; their hair, which is black, hangs over their 
shoulders ; but they have no beards, nor hair on any 
part of their bodies, and go naked; the men only 
inclosing their nudities in a case, and the women 
concealing theirs with leaves; the men also wear a 
cap or coronet of feathers. Their ornaments are 
glittering stones, hanging to their lips and nostrils, 
and bracelets of feathers upon their arms ; some of 
them paint their bodies of various colours; while 
others, rubbing themselves with gums, stick beau* 
tiful feathers upon their skin, which at a distance 
make them look more like fowls than human 
. creatures* 

The Tupinambies, who inhabit the south of 
Brasil, are of a moderate stature, and not of so 
dark a complexion as their northern neighbours^ 
who live nearer the line. They are indeed neither 
of them so dark as the Africans in the same latitude ; 
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for there were no negroeg in America, till they 
were transported thither by the Portuguese and 
Spaniards. The Tupinambies, however, resemble 
the Africans in their flat noses; which, being es- 
teemed a beauty, are made so by art in their in- 
fancy. They have also black lank hair upon their 
heads ; but, like the Tapuyers, have no hair on 
their bodies and faces, and, like them, paint their 
bodies. 

The general food of the Brasilians is the cassavl, 
or mandioka-root, dried to powder, of which they 
make cakes like our sea-biscuits. This flour they 
also carry with them on journeys, and it being 
infused in water, serves them both as meat and 
drink : they do not appear to have had any corn, 
till the Europeans carried it thither. They also 
feed on other roots, fruit and herbs; on wild- fowl, 
the venison they take in hunting, and on fish, and 
with every thing eat a great deal of pepper. They 
generally drink spring-water, of which they arc 
eaid to have the best and the greatest variety in the 
world; yet they have other kinds of liquors, made 
of fruit pressed and infused, or of honey, with 
which they sometimes get very drunk, sitting whole 
days and nights over their cups. 

Before the arrival of the Portuguese, they were 
masters of the art of spinning, weaving, and building 
their houses, and of forming their arms, which 
consisted of bows, arrows, lances and darts; and 
they had some knowledge of the virtues of several 
herbs and drugs, which they frequently administered 
with success to the sick. 

Hunting, fowling and fishing, were then rather 
their business than amusement; these being abso- 
lutely necessary for the support of their families;, 
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in a country ^vhere they had no tame cattle or com ; 
drinking, dancing and singings were more properly 
their diversions, which they practised on their dajrs 
of rejoicing for a victory, or on the birth of their 
children. They are at present great smokers, and 
take the strongest tobacco; their pipes are a hollow 
reed or cane, and the bowl is a large nut-shell, that 
ahuost holds a handful of tobacco. 

In short, they are a tractable and ingenious peo- 
ple, ready to learn any art or science the Portuguese 
will teach them, and take nothing so kindly of the 
priests, as the instructing of their children; whence 
the Jesuits haye made many converts; and those 
who live under the Portuguese, generally conform 
to their customs in eating, drinking and cloathing. 
They are but little inclined to labour; for their 
desires are but few, and those are easily gratified. 
Their greatest vice is the thirst of revenge. 

To return to the steps by which the Portuguese 
settlements in Brasil became at length so consi- 
derable. The crown had at first recourse to the 
making extensive grants to such as were inclined 
to settle there, or had the power of sending others; 
whence some of the richest and most powerful of 
the nobility had districts given them equal in extent 
to Portugal itself. This was at first attended with 
little inconvenience, since the king might, without 
expence, give to others what he never actually 
possessed. This step was the more necessary, as the 
whole attention, both of the ministers and nobility, 
was taken up with the East Indies, where the latter 
found means to repair their fortunes by obtaining 
govenunents, by which they soon acquired vast 
estates; \(rhile those who were contented to try their 
Iprtunes in this new colony, found that the native3 
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vrere refiolved not to bear the yoke of slavery, and 
grew desperate at every attempt to bring them into 
subjection. 

The fertility of the country, however, made some 
amends for these inconveniences, by drawing abun* 
dance of people from other parts of America to 
settle there; where they erected a new kind of 
government, dictated by necessity, in which every 
master of a family was both a planter and a soldier. 
He laid out as much land as himself and his family 
could cultivate, and daily performed his military 
exercises, to enable him to defend his property; 
hence every district had the title of captainship, 
which they still retain, though the state of afiairs is 
absolutely changed. 

By this means the colony flourished, and in fifty 
years time spread over a large tract of country; 
many good towns were ere<^d, the principal of 
which were Tamaeara, Fernambuca, Ilheos, Porto 
Segura, and St. Vincent, each of which was s^r- 
rounded by a populous and well cultivated country. 

The flourishing state of Brasil soon began to 
engage the attention of the court; king John III* 
became concerned at the grants made by his fxre« 
decessors, and therefore, in the year 1549, ungener 
rously revoked all those made to the original fro* 
prietors. The same year he made Thomas de Sov^ 
governor-general of Brasil, who setting sail with # 
fleet of six ships of war, carried with him many 
officers, civil and military, with a considerable body 
of soldiers, and six fathers of the new order of fe^ 
suits, for the conversion of the natives. He had 
also a new plan of government adjusted, according 
to the views of the court, and was directed* to build 
a tovra at the bay of All Saints* 
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Be Sousa, soon after his arrival In Branl, began 
to enter on the execution of what he was ordered 
to perform. He made war on the natives, built the 
town of St. Salvador, and erected monasteries for 
the Jesuits. 

What de Sousa could not finish, was completed 
by Edward Acosta, his successor, in whose time the 
number of towns and inhabitants was doubled. He 
was also obliged to strengthen the towns, by erect* 
ing better fortifications than those with which they 
had been hitherto surrounded; he demolished the 
old fcMTtifications, which were of earth, and raising 
others of brick and stone, furnished them with 
artillery, the necessity of which was soon justified 
by experience. 



CHAP. II. 

Fraitless attempts of the French to settle a colony in Brasil. 

AT this time the affairs of France being in the 
greatest confusion, and the disputes between those 
of the church of Rome and the Calvinists being 
carried to the utmost height, many of the most 
active and industrious were desirous of leaving 
their native soil, and seeking an easier and more 
contented state in distant climates. Among these 
was Nicholas Durant, lord of Villegagnon, knight 
of Malta, and vice-admiral of Britany, who, being 
treated ill at Nantz, suddenly resolved to leave the 
kingdom, and carry a colony into some distant part 
of the world. Having heard some accounts of 
Brasil, he formed a scheme for fixing a settlement 
in that country, which he presented to Caspar de 
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Coligny^ admiral of France^ desiring his assistance 
towards fitting out a squadron for that purpose* 

This admiral, being a very zealous protestant, 
readily promised to give him all the encouragement 
he could delsire, in hopes of settli^ a protestant 
colony; that, in case the affairs of his friends should 
be totally ruined in France, they might have a 
place to which they could retire. De Villegagnon, 
readily undertaking to put this in execution, the 
admiral made such a representation of the affair to 
king Henry II. that he obtained leave to fit out 
three large vessels, with a sufficient number of sea- 
men and adventurers on board. This small squadron, 
in May 1555, sailed from Havre de Grace for Brasil, 
where, after a tedious and troublesome voyage, they 
arrived in November. 

The colony landed upon a rock, which they found 
uninhabitable; but marching farther within land» 
fixed upon a very commodious spot of ground, al- 
most under the tropic of Capricorn, where they 
erected a fortress, for their security against the na^ 
tives and the Portuguese, which they called Fort 
Coligny. From this place the Sieur de Vill^gagnon 
sent the admiral a long account of his proceedings 
and situation; described the country and its in* 
t habitants; and observed, that it was extremely 
practicable to make it both a useful and thriving 
colony: but remarked, that such as were sent 
to him must not expect the delicacies of Europe; 
that their bread was made of a certain root ground 
to powder; that they had no wine, much fish, and 
some venison; and that those who could live con- 
tentedly upon such provisions, might find a secure 
retreat at his fort in Brasil. 

This mtelligence the admiral communicated te 
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the famous reformer^ John Calvtn. of Geneva, vrho 
preyailed on twelve zealous protestants of that city 
f o engage in the design of improving this new set*- 
tlement. Du Pcmt, a man of sense, with a good 
character, was appointed to conduct this afiair ; and 
with him were joined two ministers, Peter Richer, 
who had formerly been a Carmelite, and William 
Chartier; these setting out together from Geneva^ 
waited on the admiral at C^hatillon, who gave them 
a kind reception ; and, by his assistance, joined to 
their own interest, they soon got together three 
hundred men, who embarked at Honfleur on board 
three vessels, in November, 1556, and arrived at 
Fort Coligny on the 7th of March, 1557, where 
they were received with great joy. 

This harmony, however, waa not of long duca^ 
tion; for the Sieur de Villegagnon and his new 
associates soon quarrelled, and the disputes between 
them arose to such a height, that Du Pont and his 
adherents were compelled to leave the settlement. 
They then sailed up the Rio Janeiro, and attempt-r 
edtofori^i an establishment upon its banks; but 
here th^ staid only six months, and then returned 
to France, where they represented the Sieur de 
Villegagnon in the blackest colours, as a hypocrite 
and an impostor; at which the admiral, finding 
that this afiair was not likely to be of any advantage 
to the protestant cause, resolved to give himself no 
further concern about it. 

The Sieur de Villegagnon being thui^ abandoned, 
took the best meafuresin his power for the security 
of the colony in his absence, and then returned tp 
France. Her^ h^ professed himself a zealous Cal- 
vinist, and published an apology for his own con- 
d^ct, in which he painted the ministers in as bad 9^ 
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light as they had placed him ; at length, renounciiig 
all connexion with his new companions, he returned 
to the church he had forsook, retired to a comman- 
dery of his own order, and spent the remainder of 
his days in writing against the protestants. In the 
mean time the Portuguese embraced this opportu- 
nity to free themselves from their new neighbours; 
and the next year Emanuel Sa, governor of Brasil^ 
cut off the French that were left behind, and 
demolished their fort. 

It is worthy of remark, that, during the short 
time the French were possessed of this settlement^ 
they made greater progress in trade, and established 
a more friendly correspondence with the natives, 
than the Portuguese had been able to do in fifty 
years. To this, indeed, an accident greatly contri- 
buted. About twenty years before, a ship from 
Normandy having been wrecked upon that coast, 
some of the crew escaped to shore, where, being 
well received by the natives, they married among 
them, and conformed to their manners ; and after- 
wards associating with their countrymen, enabled 
them to acquire, almost instantaneously, the con- 
fidence and affection of the natives. 

The Portuguese now for some time quietly en- 
joyed their settlements, until a captain Rif&ut, who 
had been cruizing against the Spaniards, touched 
at the island of Maragnan, on the coast of Brasil, 
where he contracted so great an intimacy with the 
native chief, that he invited him to bring a sufficient 
number of his countrymen to fix a settlement there, 
promising to give him all the assistance in his power. 
This offer the French captain readily embraced ; 
and, at his return to France, found means, by his 
credit and interest, to equip three ships^ so effea* 
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tWely, that there was great reason to expect ex- 
traordinary succe&s. These flattering prospects, 
however, were speedily blasted : his men mutinied 
before he reached the island ; and when he did, the 
largest of his ships run aground, and was lost^ 
which compelled him to return to France. Some 
of his people, among whom was M. De Vaux, chose 
to stay with the natives, who made them extremely 
welcome. This young gentleman was remarkably 
brisk and active ; he liked the climate, and conti^ 
nued there some time. His behaviour to the Bra- 
silians was very engaging; and, in many respects, 
he proved" so useful to them, that they made the 
same applications to him as were made to Rifiaut ; 
which engaged him to think seriously upon the 
subject, and return home by the first opportunity. 
On M. De Vaux's arriving in France, he applied 
to king Henry IV., to whom he represented the 
vast advantages that would flow from such an esta- 
blishment; upon which that prince, who had the 
good of his subjects at heart, and was unwilling to 
place too great a confidence on the credit of a 
young adventurer, sent a small vessel, under the 
command ofM. Rivardier, a person of great merit, 
upon whose report he could depend, who took M» 
De Vaux with him. After remaining six months in 
Brasil, Rivardier returned to France, from whence 
he made several voyages back, before the govern-^ 
ment could come to any resolution about settling a 
colony. Preparations were, however, at length ac- 
tually made for sending a strong squadron thither, 
when a stop was put to them by the murder of 
Henry IV, But M, Rivardier was so fond of the 
place, and so fully persuaded that a settlement 
there would turn to account, that he embarked his 
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iKrhoIe private fortime, and engaged several of his 
friends to do so too ; by -which means he equipped 
three stout vessels^ and engaged about three hiih^ 
dred tnen to go to Brasil, with whom he eihbarked 
at Cohcale, on the CGfaost df Bjfitktiy, an<d in July 
following arrived at the island of Mkragnan. 

He there erected ja forti^ess on the ^oifhmit of k 
hill, near the best port ih ^he islknd, between tW6 
fine rivers/that Washed both sides of the mountain, 
and ran from thence ihto tile sea. Upon the bas- 
tions of this fort he mouttted twenty-two pieces of 
cannon; arid every thing seemed to prottiise all 
the success that coi^ld he de^red^ when, abotit twb 
years after their firijt arrival, a string sqiiadi^n, 
^ent by Don Jerom de Albuquerque, the Portu- 
]guese governor of Brasil, 'appearing before the 
1)ay, soon forced th^m to Surrender, and, according 
to his orders, the place Was instantly demolished; 
Which deprived the Fi^ench of all further thoughts 
of settling in that ^imxttrj. 



CHAP. III. 

The Dutch ttialre themselTes masters of Brasil, bat are expelled. 
Renewal qf the attempt, vith ^ formidal^le force. Obtain 
possession of the greatest part. Count Maurice of Nassau 
appointed goyernor. l{is prudent conduct, and settlement of 
the greatest part of the country. 

IN the year 1581, the crown of Portugal de- 
volving on the head of Philip 11. king of Spain, 
he not only became possessed of all the rich coun- 
tries of America discovered by the Spaniards, but 
of Brasil, and all the Portuguese settlements in the 
East Indies, These he lieft to his successors^ together 
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^ih %hie tlrlnr Ve had ^carried oti agaihdt the seven 
XJnit^d Piroviricefs, ivho tfcd ishaken off their depen- 
dence on the ci'bwn of Spain, and formed them- 
selves ftito 'a Republic, iiirhich, by attending to trade^ 
made the most rapid progress. This new republic, 
by formiii^ iAi East India com|(^any, o1[>tained sucl^ 
][]ir6di^<>Qd irdvantage, that, in 1624, they were iA- 
dttced to set tip also a West India company, which 
from its first institution proved fatal to tlie Por- 
tuguese. 

The Dutch beihg now sensible of the state rf 
Bra2:fl^ and the ^all resistance they were likely to 
mctt with, in case they made a descent on the co^t^ 
Srhich was Vk) less than 1200 leagues in extent^ 
equipped a squadron under th^ cOmmahd of Jameft 
Willikeii5, which entering the bay of All Saints, 
the PoAugtf ese were «o frightened, that, instead of 
providing for their dcferice, they i^simediately used 
afl possible melthodfs to caViy off ^d sectire their 
effedts. 

The Dutcn observii^ the cohstematidn into which 
they ^std thrown l^e enemy, instantly l&hded> and 
without much di'fficulty made themiselves masters of 
Bt. Salvador, the capital 6f Brasil. Don Diego dc 
Mendoia,thePortifgueseg6veriior, not having the 
tjourage to defend the placie, fle'd; but Michafel 
TexeJra, Hihe archbiishop, ^ho wais of one of the best 
faimilt^in Portugal, .notwrthstahiKn^ his being in 
years, summoned all the clergy and monks about 
hiin, arid represenitihgthenec^sijity they were under 
t)f laying airide their clerical capai^ities, prevailed 
tm them to iake up arms; and thottgh deserted bjr 
the governor, the soldiers and the inhabitanti^, they 
for some time mad« a very gallant jief^ice, and at 
just; retreated to a neighbouHng town ; where, after 
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acting the part of soldiers^ they turned pionecw, 
and, under the conduct of the archbishop, fortified 
the place, and gave the enemy as much trouble as 
if they had been the most regular troops in the 
world. 

By the taking of this town, the Dutch not only 
got immense plunder, but became masters of the 
largest and best peopled district in the whole coun- 
try, and seemed in a fair way of making, in a short 
time, a complete conquest of the whole colony; 
which they would probably have done, had it not 
been for the heroism of the archbishop, who as- 
sumed the title of captain-general, an office which 
he said came to him from heayen, in the legible 
characters of public necessity. 

The news of this misfortune no sooner reached 
Portugal, than it threw both the city of Lisbon and 
the whole kingdom into confusion, which was in- 
creased by the suspicions of the nobility, that the 
Spanish ministry were not much displeased at this 
event, as it would lessen the power of the grandees^ 
who had the greatest part of their estates in BrasiL 
However, king Philip IV., in whose reign thii 
happened, showed that these suspicions were but 
ill founded. He immediately sent orders to Portu- 
gal to equip a fleet for the recovery of St. Salvador, 
and at the same time wrote a letter with his own 
hand to the nobility, desiring their assistance on 
this occasion. 

This revived the spirits of the nation, and the 
Portuguese lords exerted themselves so efiectually, 
that, in three months time, they had a fleet of 26 
sail ready to put to sea; but though the Spaniards 
did not make equal dispatch, yet, in February, 1626, 
their fleet joined that of Portugal, and they set sail. 
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under the command of Don Frederic de Toledo 
Ossorio^ marquis of Yalduesa^ with 15^000 men on 
board. 

In the mean time the Dutch, being in possession 
of St« Salvador, and the adjacent country, began 
very rashly to extend themselves on every side, 
either from contempt of the Portuguese, or an ex- 
travagant thirst of plunder. The archbishop, how- 
ever, soon convinced them of their mistake: hd 
had now assembled fifteen hundred men, and with 
these not only cut off most of their parties, but at 
last forcing them to take shelter in the town, 
blocked them up, and reduced them to great dis- 
tress ; which he had no sooner done, than he resigned 
the command, first to Nunez Marino, and after- 
wards to Don Francis de Mauro, declaring, that 
his own commission expired with the necessity 
which had forced him to take it up. 

Afiairs were in this situation, when the united 
fleets of Spain and Portugal arrived in the bay of 
All Saints* Don Emanuel deMenessez immediately 
landed four thousand men, and joined the army 
before St, Salvador. The Dutch governor was, 
however, resolved to defend it to the last extremity; 
but the garrison mutinying, forced him to surrender 
on the 20th of April, when the Spanish and Portu- 
guese commanclers, supposing the war was at an 
end, and that the Dutch, like the French, would 
be afraid of making any further attempts on Brasil, 
returned home with the fleets in triumph. 

They were, however, greatly mistaken : for the 
rich plunder of St. Salvador, which had been brought 
by admiral Willikens into Holland, made the Dutch 
desirous of engaging in other expeditions of the 
same kind, and encouraged the West India company 
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to think of making another expedition. They aer 
cordingly fitted out ^ strong fleet of forty-six men 
of war, commanded by admiral Lonk^ with a con- 
siderable body of land forces on boards under general 
Wardenbourg, which setting sail, arrived in sight 
of Fernambuca on the 3d of February, 1630, and 
general Wardenhourg landing with near three 
thousand men on the 15th of the same month, 
marched directly towards the city of Olinda, which 
he found covered by three forts, with a numerous 
garrison in each: however he attacked and carried 
them all, but not without a vigorous resistance; and. 
this success so frightened the inhabitants of the 
city, that they immediately surrendered; though the 
natives, who bad became Christians, showed great 
spirit, and behaved on this, and on every other 
occasion, ^ith the utmost courage and fidelity. 

While general Wardenbourg was thus employed 
on shore, admiral Lonk was no less active by sea ; 
and, as the Portuguese had no considerable na\al 
force to oppose him, in a very short time, he re- 
duced all the coast tp the south of Olinda, securing 
and fortifying every place that fell into his hands. 
It being resolved to obtain such a footing in the 
country, as would enable t^e Dutch to keep their 
ground against the wljole force of Portugal. 

With this view admiral Lonk jlQtermined to make 
himself master of a very, strong post, that seemed 
the fittest for his purpose, and of which it is neces- 
sary to give some account. The whole coast of 
Brasil is bordered by a thick and flat ridge of rocks, 
which is, in sppiie placie^, twenty, and in others 
thirty yards broad; apd w^^re it npt for several 
breaks and passages in this rocky inclosure, it would 
be impossible to approach the shQr$. In particular. 
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there id a very large passage towards the north of 
OUnda, but the ridge of rocks appears again almost 
before the city, and the inhabitants pass to it ia 
boats at high water. This part of the ridge is called 
by the Portuguese Recifib, and by the Dutch the 
Receif. On the north point is a very narrow pas- 
sage, for ships to approach the shore, and between 
this ridge of rocks and the continent, is a sandy 
island, about a league in lengthy called the iSandy 
Receif. Upon this island, which is in 8"^ 3^ south 
latitude, was a good castle, called Fort St« George, 
well provided, and considered impregnable, and of 
this the Dutch admiral made himself master; when 
having strengthened the Stony Receif, he made 
this the chief seat of his commerce, and afterwards 
it became one of the most considerable places in 
BrasiL 

The Portuguese and Spaniards were excessively 
alarmed at the news of this sepond attempt upon 
Brasil, and at the Dutch having conquered the 
captainship of Fernambuca; they therefore re- 
solved to send thither immediately a force sufficient 
to drive them out, and effectually to secure the 
country to themselves for the future ; but the dis- 
affection of the Portuguese to the Spanish govern- 
ment, so divided and perplexed their measures, 
that they were a long time in fitting out a fleet ; 
during which the Dutch were employed in forti- 
fying themselves, in extending their conquests, 
and in taking all the necessary precautions for their 
defence; wherein they proceeded with the utmost 
industry and vigilance* 

The Dutch fleet no sooner returned from Brasil, 
than admiral Pater was sent thither with a much 
stronger force^ in order to make a conquest of ih% 

vol. Up ^ 
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ytliofe cotiAfiy. He tfrrWeJ itf sigAt of the coast <>f 
Fetnaliibticai on t&c Isi of May, 16S1, where find^ 
itig the city of Olitida do»ely biotked up t>f rf 
ntimeroas art^y, commanded' Ay Albttcjtter^ne, thte 
famous I'^ortu^ede general, he landed four hund!i*e<f 
men, uiider the c6mma&d of ati experienced oMcer, 
to take a vie\r of the enemies ^orfts, itt oV^er to 
form a just judgment of the best matiiier of begin- 
nfng the attack ; but the Dutch garrison, seeing 
his fteet eome to aU anehor, aud the trobp6 landed, 
madfe so vigorotis a sally on the besiegers, as forcerf 
them to retire from before the city with considerable 
loss, Admirat Patef now etiabled his couutryment 
to extend their conquests very considerably, patti- 
ciilarly towards^ the toUth, intending to* attack the 
city of St. Salvador both by fiea and land; but wair 
prevented by his receiving intelligence, that the 
S j)aniards and Portuguese hitd gent a strong fleet, 
which was actually at sea« in ofdet to* undertake 
the relief of 4>rasil. 

This flteet consisted of about thirty ships, com- 
manded by admiral D'Oquertdo, who i^ailed frdni 
Spain in a very indifferent condition : bilt at the 
Canaries was j dined by fifteeii mOre, and near the 
Cape de Yerd ii^lands received .^eh an ^ce^^ion Of 
force, as made D'OqUendo's fleet ColM^t of fifty- 
four large ships. The Dutcli adixiiral tad but six- 
teen, but,- jealous of the hotioiir oi^ his cOufitr^^, 
boldly resolved to fight under thi^ ama2ing dissfd- 
vantage, and determined to meet tte eneni^. Which 
he accordingly did, in 6° south latitude. Ad sooii 
as they appeared in sight, and the DiitcH saw how 
unequal the dispute was likely to prove, ten of the 
captains bore away, and left; the admiral only sii: 
$Hips to fight an enemy that had alifiost ten thneS 
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iSie ixwnl^er; i^u4 tliqugh l^e Jbad two fU^s un^er 
him, these, to their .immoxtal hopour, were two of 
those whp ^remaii^ed ^iththun^ so that there w^re 
thi^ee ,ado^j;ala to vi^ ship^. Xhe battle wap Ipng 
f^id )>ipody> fqr ^^ny.^ the Portuigii^jie jships were 
I pyv^S aj^d 4t fis jevidej^t, .tl^t, if the othcjr ten «hipa 
^ had fitdx^ yictoiy .would have decUred for the 
^ ^ Cjatc^; \>v^t f^t Jast admiral Thys, iu ,the prince 
^ )^^l^Usan, wa/5 §X!ffkk., ^4 BOfln a^er, a ball nnhap^ 
pi^Fff^'ll^^ntQ.the DutQ^h admiral's powder-room^ 
the i^ip ;ijf(as ^^lo^n up, ^d that ,bra^ye manlpst* 
Upqn.thi3 the /ofir sli^ that remained, retired; 
^ut did it ^tjh.suc^xpurage^nd add];e.ss, that they 
pot opij.safely, waived at O^linda, but carried off a 
Portug^aese .n^afi .of war thi^.had taken; and, in- 
deed, ii; may safjE^Iy.he f^ffinned, theipe .pever wa^,a 
more glQrio(is,^t^(])iL 

When D'Oquendp js^c^^ived oa^the cofist, he was 
satined with ae^^iQj? refreshments and .reinfprce^ 
me^tp tp ,the ^i^rmj, under AlbuqviiE^rgue, but made 
no i^ttomptP r^^ip^t tJ^cCily of .Qliuda; the great 
loss ha ^d ^ui^tai^ed in the battle, $vrhich amount- 
ed to no les3 than thirteen .sail taken and i|uuk, 
making hiipdea^e^^ffi^rs in a state little better tli^n 
^hat in.whic^he fpu^ them. ^, ^tl)«u'efore, aft^r 
xepairiiig l^s slfijis, s^t sail.fpr J[^isbop,4n.the month 
of Qctpb^^.bpt in his passage h^d-tbe misfortune 
P tP meet^ith four ^.utcji men of W3r,^we}l manned> 
f) who rc^qlwfi . tp ,a^tack him, . tboi^h ^ Ije had fqr ty 
o ^iiil sitm l^ft, ^n^ .mpst of them Ijirge, ships. 
(^ jln^tl^s. engagement p^Qcjijiendp Iftst the captain 
of his own^5hip,>with t>v^nty-two other ^a.ptains, hU^ 
Yice^^dmi^,.^|iree iften of wax, two frigates, jand 
^bout^e^p bjmdxed ipen, .after .which he retutiij^ 
home )yil4i^)>e wretched remains of his flei?t; but 

436740 
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the blame fell entirely on the minurters, who, in 
spite of his remonstrances, had obliged him to sail 
with ships half equipped and half manned. 

As this misfortune could not be remedied^ the 
ministers expressed their willingness to do all ia 
their power in oyder to repair it, and ga^ve orderit 
for providing a larger fleet, better e(][uipped and 
manned, to sail under the command of Don Fre- 
derick de Toledo, who had acquired great reputa- 
tion, But notwithstanding their exertions, nothing 
could be doi^e that season; and therefore it wai 
deferred to the following spring, when it was re- 
solved to send such a force as should put an end to 
the war at once ; but as it is much easier to plai^ 
than execute, though this celebrated admiral pro- 
ceeded on his voyage with a very large fleet, every 
way well provided, he returned to Portugal without 
doing any thing of importance. 

The Dutch, taking advantage of these delays, 
made a surprising progress, and, in the space o^ 
seven years, reduced under their dominion the cap- 
tainships of Femambuca, Tamaraca, Paraiba and 
Rio Grande; and they had such astonishing suc- 
cess against the Spaniards, in this and other partt 
of America, that, from the time of their West India 
company being appointed, in 1624, to the year 
1637, they destroyed and captured from them, in 
money and merchandize, to the value of forty-five 
millions of florins, or four millions and a half of 
our money; and of eight hundred ships fitted out 
against them by the crown of Spain, they destroyed 
and captured five hundred and forty-seven. 

By this success the directors of the West India 
company were induced to put themselves on a level 
^Hli thf East India company, and resolved to place 
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at the head of their aflbirs^ a person^ whose credit 
and power would add strength to their own. With 
this yiew they pitched upon count John Maurice 
of Nassau, a near relation to the prince of Orange, 
who had distinguished himself in the service of the 
States with gre^t applause. 

This nobleman, readily accepting the proposal, 
was declared governor of Brasil and South America; 
and, that he might enter upon his office in a manner 
suitable to his quality and character, the company 
resolved to fit out a fleet of thirty-two large ships, 
with an army of two thousand seven hundred men ; 
but the count being impatient to depart, sailed on 
the 25th of October, 1636, with only four ships 
and three hundred and fifty soldiers on board. With 
this small squadron he arrived on the coast of Brasil, 
on the 23d of January, 1637, with Adrian Vander 
Dussen, who had joined lum near the island of 
Madeira, and was soon followed by other captains. 

Count Maurice took the field with two incon- 
siderable bodies of troops. With one of these, con- 
sisting of three hundred men, he resolved to attack 
the Portuguese army, while the other, six hundred 
strong, was to be employed in various expeditions, 
in order to divide and distract the enemy, who had 
a large body of forces in the field, under the com- 
mand of the count de Benjola, an officer of great 
bravery and experience, whose greatest force waa 
assembled at Porto Cayallo. Thither count Maurice 
marched, and, after a very obstinate resistance, the 
Portuguese were defeated, and their intrenched 
camp stormed. The count de Benjola then retired 
with the remains of his troops under the cannon of 
the citadel of Povacaon; whence he retreated on 
f)|e approach qf the Dutch^ who besieged and took 
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jQiat fortress^ which W9S geixusonei hy .six uojix-^ 

Coimt .Maumce xiexX .took the towa ^f .Op^ed^ 
on ihe isiver ,S,t. Francis, buUt ^ cLt^dcil theie^ «ad 
aiiothex at the mouth of the nyex, hy w)iieh hp 
eiSectually covered his nev^.coi^quest. Xh^xjeitiumr- 
iog to Olinda^ he .settled Ahe qivil ^d ipUitary 
gOTenuBejat^ and fitted ,o^t two squadroas; sme 
WMler ,the eomma^d of admiral Lichthart, who had 
4>i:der5 toa^ttack the south coast of Bca«U; i^nd thp 
othqi::, XQmioanded by commodore HanskiojEf, wa^ 
destined to a service of stiU grejsitqr importances 
M^hich ;was &?ciiig themselves rOp^he opposite 4^oi:e 
flf ^AfricA. jFrQr this pufppse, ,it was resolved to 
9tti|Qk{the,Qa«tlerQf St.. George tde la Mina, ofifthe 
ooastiof Guipea» in therpQ|s^es8i<H^.Qf the Forti^guese; 
for the P^tch l^vwg a istro^g ji^ttl^Biwt in4l|at 
neighl^Qurhood, :the igqvernor iient to^in^rm cqwp^ 
lU^prioe, thfrtithis was.the^prcg^ time for caxnying 
tbis,impp];taii|tiprq}ect injko eexe^utiw. Coovmodpre 
Hauskbis joined the ^utch ^ov^^rnor.OA ;tbe ^£(th 
qf Jqlj^ )Wh^ .attacking the cf^stle, aiKhiiilvy^as (W« 
«lf ,the ^^Qiigefit ja.thfit;pact Qf tfce wprldit^ftcpr'a 
r^ulf^r .«i^e they ol)ljged the Portugese, to .snr- 
KuA^r. AfUtr thi^,s|iCG68S, coipmodc^e Ha^ati^iim 
retmmed to eOp[in4a> wI^eKe .^e .w¥ ^p^t^iiied .}>y 
eou^t MaioFice v^ith ^all ,the m^rk^.of 4t<^npur,^^ 
ye^ect^ iihat the porformwce .of ao ioajpipi;tiU^t ,^ 

The <»mpaign }n l638w^s,^fp9^lj,g^o^iQ}iSffQt 
i}ifi(Qjid^\k. The coiu^tde3^i]^\a having ^aas^iphled 
a ^uyne^c^ts , 4rmy to defend the^captaini^hijp :0f ^- 
g«ri»p»r^a^»taWriqe.^tfetaked^5^ hkfi, 

took the.-o^pitaJi^ and^reduQad the.whpje proyipce. 
This ffmt m<^.^» t«Mk<}ed J^^ ml^^fi dk ^i»^^ 
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tHkeoitke ncMlteTft etf^ttStehlj^, lo decide far f&tf 
DMeK; j»d to efer, «» the prMiifle of IteHig *-*- 
shJff&A to fhe ei)j^)7meiit o# tMr freedom, fo a^sskt 
them ft^ttaX thiePoTttigne«fe; when tf Innly o!f tro^ 
heittg Mitt to* jom itteiOt, they retfucefd that irh^ 
dl^^ict. 

Ccfiait Maurioef ficyvr revolted to a«f «clk St. SiAl-^ 
▼ador, in the bay of All Smd^, Which vfa» eoM)l^ 
dered as the capital of Bnteil: for this j^rpoiie he 
ei](il>arhed all the troops- he eotild atsselnble at Olirtdsr, 
and latnded them in the bar^, in hofies of snr^yrtshig^ 
the PoMoi^uese. The e^nnt de Benjols, wh<y trad 
in the neighbourhood with a ^nall body of regular 
ttoops, rmiAediBtely threw himself into the place, 
thoc^ the gotemor was Ms avowed enev^; and 
cotinf Maurice ejtpetteA, that the difiefrences which 
subsisted betweett them. Would fitcilitate his taking 
the city. Indeed, the Potttigdese governor at first 
disputed the command with the count de Beti^ 
jola; but that nobletnan told him, that tfaeil* qnir- 
rels would only serve to tniii them; wheteat, rf 
they 9grttA, each of them might bedome as great 
as he could wish. To which the governor answered, 
** Sir, I peteeivc you are ^ wider man than 1 am, 
ahd lione shaH obey your' ordefrs mof e puttctually.*' 

Ccmut M^ufice without much resistance in^e 
himseflf master of the 9tfoiig forts of Albert and St. 
Bittiholotnew, aiid the castle of 8t Philip. Bucou-* 
ra^ed by tliis suceeissi he etected two batteries, in 
order W attadk fdrt Hoses, which covered the city 
oh »ne side, slnd a hofii-Work, which Wai^ itd ptiil^ 
dpai. strength, on the bthef . jftetween these lay ft 
piece df ground, covefred with shrubs atid bushes, 
wheire count de Benjola advised the governor to 
post hitnself with four hundred men, while he made 
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a sally. This scheme had the desired e£fect; for 
the Dutch^ after an obstinate dispute^ endeavour- 
ing to retire through that piece of ground, were 
attacked in the rear, and lost four officers of dis- 
tinction, their principal engineer, and three hun- 
dred of their best men; on which count Maurice 
abandoned the castle he had taken, and raised the 
siege with precipitation. 

On count Maurice's return from this fruitless 
expedition, he applied himself with the utmost dili- 
gence to the establishment of good order and dis- 
cipline in all parts of his government; fortifying 
the frontier places, reviewing his troops, appoint- 
ing experienced officers to command them, and 
giving the utmost encouragement to such of the 
natives as showed an inclination to assist him, or to 
live peaceably under the protection of the Dutch ; 
by which means he prevented the enemy from 
taking advantage of their late success. 

The Spanish government having received an 
exact account of the state of afiairs in Brasil, re- 
solved to send a fleet and army thither, «ifficient 
to compel the Dutch to abandon all their conquests. 
This fleet consisted of twenty-six galleons double- 
manned, twenty large men of war, and five thou- 
sand regular troops, under the command of Don 
Fernandez Count de las Torres. It set sail in the 
autumn of 1639, and received considerable rein- 
forcements in its passage; but having the misfor- 
tune to be detained by calms on the coast of Africa, 
the plague broke out in these crowded ships, and 
swept away above three thousand men, before it 
reached All Saints bay; and the remainder of the 
troops were in such a dckly state, that it was ne- 
cessary to put them into quarters for refreshment. 
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Tlie Qiitcihi.too weak jto .take advaatage of the dig- 
tresoed .sta^te of Ijh^ir enemy^ were waiting witU 
f^e^it impatience for the ifuccours which were ex- 
peQtedj and shortly ajfter arrived from Holland. 

The count d^ las TCorreB, however, put to sea in 
January J164Q, wHh ft fle^t of ninety-three sail, and. 
12,000 men .on board.: while count Maurice as- 
45emble4 fortytone men of war, and waited for the 
-Portuguese within<fp^r miles of the port of Olinda. 
The Dutch, fleet was.cpmmaqded, under his excel- 
lency, by WiUiam JLeos, an admiral of great bra* 
.T.etry. ,Qn the 12th of t^e same month, the fleets 
nsit, and engaged near the island of Tamaraca^ 
and fought from one in the ftfternopn until dark. 
J[n;thisday^s engage,mei^t, ,the Dfitch lost their brave 
admiml J^eps. The i^etxt d^y he was replaced by 
Jain^sHuygh^ns, who, engaging the^Spanish fle^t 
.a.aecond time, obtained grjeat advantages. The 
^following day he attacked them a third time, with 
.ftill greater success, on the coast of Paraih ; b^t 
:lhe greatest victory was on the fourth day, when 
tthe Portuguese suffered exQessiyely,and were drivep 
upon the ishoals on the coast, where many perished 
by shipwreck, and moretby hunger and thirst. Those 
who, escaped endeavoured, tp return to Spain; but 
great disputes arising among the copiiuanders, they 
separated; by which means only two men of war, 
and four galleons, arrived sMc iivthe pprts of Spain, 
aod.eyen ..these with mu^h.difiiculty escaped a Dutch 
^et, thi^t was.steering for Qrasil. 

The Portuguese being informed that count 

J^Iaurice had embarked the greatest part of his 

forces on hpard his fleet, fell upon the Dutch set- 

.tlements, and took several places; but a check was 

soon put to themby Hauskins, at the hf ad of a bpdy 
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of planters; and soon after admiral Lichfliart and 
commodore Cornelius Jol, arriving with great re- 
inforcements from Holland^ the former was imme- 
diately sent into the bay of All Saints^ where he 
destroyed the country with the utmost barbarity, 
-while commodore Jol acted the same part in the 
country near the rirer St. Lawrence. 

The count de Montalyan, the Portuguese vice- 
roy of Brasil^ immediately sent deputies to repre- 
sent the cruelty of this behaviour, and to desire, 
that the proceedings of war might be regulated, in 
order to prevent such horrid scenes of murder and 
devastation. As count Maurice b&d with reluc- 
tance given these orders, agreeably to the company^s 
instructions, he very gladly embraced this opportu- 
nity of giving way to his own inclinations ; and of- 
fered to send commissaries immediately to St. Sal- 
vador, to settle a provincial treaty with the viceroy. 
The departure of these deputies was stopped by the 
arrival of two gentlemen of distinction from the 
count de M ontalvan, who informed count Mauriee 
of the amazing revolution that had happened in 
Portugal, and the probability, that it would have 
a great effect on the state of ailairs; as the war in 
Brasil had not been carried on by the Dutch against 
the Portuguese nation, but against the Portuguese 
as subjects of Spain. 

This revolution, which was one of the most sud- 
den and successful in the world, happened in De- 
cember 1640; when John, duke of Br^ganza, 
seated himself on the throne of his ancestors, and 
took the title of John IV . ; by which means he 
became possessed of the whole dominions of Portu- 
gal, except the little town of Ceuta in Africa. 
Count Maurice soon receiving an exact relaticu 
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of the whole affiur, and foreteeing that it would be 
attended either with a peace or a tracej between 
the States-general and the new hing, regolved to 
e^ipert himself with the utmost expedition. Ho 
therefore made himself entirely master of the cap*f 
tainship of Segerippa, which had been recovered 
by the Portuguese; reduced the island of Laond^ 
on the coast of Congo^ and that of St. Thomas, 
which lie^ directly under the equinoctial ; and, in 
pvsuaqice of his instructions, which represented 
tile captainship pf Maragnan as a healthy country, 
abounding with sugar, cotton, tobacco, ginger, and 
other yahiable commodities, he dispatched admiral 
lichthart and cQpunodpre Hanskins, with six men 
of irar and six frigates, with which they sopn re- 
duced the island of Ma^agpan }ind the tpwn of St, 
Lewis, whereupon the rest of the districts s^bmitted 
without resistance; so that at the end of the year 
1641, the Dutch were in possession of seven of the 
fourteen captainships into which Brasil was divided. 
I^ing John lY. soon sent an ambassador to the 
Hague, to represent to the States-general, the rea^- 
sonableness of owning his title, and the advantage^ 
they should mutually receive, from keeping up a 
good correspondence* The Dutch readily owned 
his title; but thinking themselves gainers by the 
war, and too strong for Portugal unsupported by 
Spain, they deferred, as long as possible, the con- 
clusion of the treaty. At length, on the 13th of 
June, 1641, they signed a league ofiensiye and de^ 
fensive with that crown, in relation to the domi^ 
nions of both states in Europe, and a truce for te^ 
years in the East and West- Indies. However, o^ 
complaints being afterwards made, that several 
places wer^ tal^en from the Portuguese, 9fter t]{^ 
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publication of the tnice^ they refased to psirt wiiih 
some of these: and though orders were gived tot 
delivering up otliers^ th^e orders were drawn Ap in 
such a manner, that most o^ the Dutch governori 
refused to comply with them; 

Upon these unjustifiable proceedings, the Por- 
tuguese viceroy, and the rest of that naiiolu in fira- 
sil, attempted to Counteract the Dutch, by miHg 
their own stratagems. They magnified the virisdom 
of the Dutch government, pretended to cOiifide iti 
the promises made them, and took in good part all 
the excuses brought for their non-perform'aric*j by 
which means, they persuaded count Maurice siiid 
the directors of the West Iiidia eompaiiy, that the 
Dutch territories were effectually settled, arid th^ 
they had nothing to fear in Braifil, eithei^ frohi the 
natives or the Portuguese • But these arts would 
probably have proved aboirtive, if the directdirs of 
the West India company had not in a manAeil' en*- 
iered into the conspiracy themselves, 

binding that they were now possessed of what 
they had so long sought for, they sent repeated 
orders to count Maurice to take such measures ai 
would increal^e their revenue; and, in particiilaf, ia 
send over vast quantities of sugar, and other yalii^ 
able effects ; and not to sufler such as were indebt-' 
ed to the company to pay in small sums, but to 6ii^ 
charge their debts at once. The count observed, 
that the execution of these orders would be attended 
with many inccmveniencies; that a long vrar had 
been carried on, and the country but lately reduced j 
that most of those who were in debt to the com- 
pany, were Portuguese, who had settled in their 
territories, and had hitherto behaved well, and there- 
fore ought to be kindly treated, and not driven to 
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eiiie^^ii. TUt diirectortf would ht/t ^tend to hid 
ArgumenM : they knew thstt Bra'sil Wad very lichv 
and could see no teaton why alt thi[t it produced 
ahould not be immediately 8faif>]^d tbr Holland. 

There yUrerk some other transactions that also 
^ave them ^eat uneasiness. Opposite to the Re- 
6ei1^ was a commodious island, upon which the 
^ount cammed i new toWn to b^ built> and well for* 
tified, chiefly out of the ruins of the city of Otinda« 
This town, to which he gave the name of Maurice- 
bur^h, soon gro^ng to a very considerable placei 
he united it to the Receif^ which was become tho 
centre of the Dutch commerce, by a stone bridge. 

Though ail this Was done foir the benefit of thd 
Dutch inhabitants, and to ifecure the compsmy's 
capital from danger, yet, as it cost four hundred 
thousand pounds, tfiey could not help complaining 
of the ekpeiice. They Were, however, most dis- 
pleased at the fine palace count Maurice biiilt fot 
hiinself. TMs magnificent edifice Was erected in 
the most commodious part of the town, aind injthe 
midst of gardens elegantly laid out, and planted 
with cocoas of various sorts, citrons, lemons, pome- 
granates, figs, and other fruit-trees. The palace 
was so contrived, as to command a most admirable 
prospect both by sea and land : in front was a bat- 
tery of marble, rising gradually from the river side^ 
upon which \^ere mounted ten jneces of large can- 
ndli, Count Maurice had also a magnificent viUa 
at som^ diifanc'e in the eouiitfy, snrrounded by fine 
garden^, a'dotned with fiirh-ptf£tds, and ^ncoftqpasseA 
wiih sti'ong walls ; the whole being so di^sed, as to 
answer ifie purposes of jileasure, aiid the deftnce 
of the city, which it cdveired on that Side sts a fort, 
*He Also laid but parks taxi itieadows within the 
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fortificatioiifl, which^ whik properly managed, pro^ 
daced every thing necessary for the support of the 
garrison, and were, in every respect^ equally com* 
modious and beautiful. 

Thus count Maurice employed those treasures^ 
which were the fruits of his many victories and 
extensive conquests; and which a person of lesa 
generosity would have transported to Holland, as 
his own private fortune. But these marlps of public 
spirit, which ought to have extinguished, nourished 
that envy which had been conceived against him ; 
and while he was labouring to secure and. extend 
the company's power ip Brasil, the directors of 
that company in Holland employed themselves in 
censuring his conduct, and magnifying hb extra- 
vagance, in expending such vast sums, while the 
colony produced so little to the company's stock* 
They therefore formed the design of recalling him« 
as the only means of making the colony produce 
such a revenue as would be proportionable to tl^cir 
expectations. 



CHAP, V, 

Connt Maurice forms a scheme for erecting a Datch empire In 
America, equal to that of the Spaniards. General Brewer^s 
expedition to Chili, and its miscarriage, occasioned by tlie iU 
conduct of the Dutch, and the recal of conot Maurice, 

MEANWHILE the count, vbo was one of the 
best patriots, and most able politicians, Holland 
ever produced, formed the scheme of raising such 
an empire in America, as, had it been steadily pur^^ 
3ued, would have defied the power of all their enei- 
imes. He plainly saw^ that the Dutch establtslm^nl 
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in Brasil, fair and floarisliing as it seemed ttndelr 
his administration, would sink to nothings if not 
supported by new acquisitions. 

Being therefore informed, that the inhabitants of 
Chili, which lies to the rere of Brasil, on the South 
Seas, had driven out the Spaniards, he conceived 
the design of fixing a Dutch colony there ; wlitch« 
he thought, might be easily done, under the plau* 
aible pretence of assisting the natives against their 
late imperious lords the Spaniards. 

This deagn he communicated to the States-ge- 
neral ; and showed them the utility of it, by observ- 
ing, that it would give them possession of a large» 
fertile and agreeable country, abounding with all 
the necessaries of life, and with the richest gold 
mines in the world; that it would humble the Spa- 
niards, and open a trade to the South Seas; and, 
lastly, that it would firmly cement the circle of 
their commerce, as the slaves, procured by their 
settlements in Africa, would be taken off by that 
colony, and by Brasil. 

The States approving of this proposal, appointed 
captain Henry Brewer, who had served with repu- 
tation in the East Indies, to sail with a squadron of 
five ships, on board of which were eighteen hun- 
dred men. This squadron sailed from the Texel 
on the 6th of November, 1640, and arrived at Fer- 
nambuca on the coast of Brasil, on the 23d of De- 
cember following; where. Having consulted with 
count Maurice of Nassau, as general and com- 
mander in chief of the Dutch in BrasiU be sailed 
from Femambuca on the 16th of January follow- 
ing, and on the 5th of March came in sight of the. 
Straits le Maire, where he cast anchor in the bay 
of StatMland, Having remained here until the 
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^&kh, they jailed tpond iCape Horn^ ancU aft^ 
-aufieriQ^ much by stormy weatiier, in .iwMch one of 
the ships parted company, he armed wiikthe otber 
ibur oh the coast of ChUi^ .then steering along the 
coast, on the 9th of May anchored in a hay of the 
South Sea, in 41^' 86' southiafitude, to which thex 
.gave the name 4>f hewer's Haven. 

An officer, with.a company >ofsohlierg, being ^ent 
4>n jhore, they discovexed a great number of sbeepf^ 
oxen and horses, and some houses, but .the hihabi* 
tants had fled. However, they supposed part .of the 
eountry to be in possession of <the Spaniards, froaofi 
tthe large wooden .crosses they saw fixed at the 
entrance .of the houses ; thcnext day going on shore^ 
they observed a party of ^Spanish* horse, and some 
cannon-shot was^red at Ihe J>pat« 

On the 20th of .May a compsuiy of fifty poldiets 
being again sent on shore, they discovered the town 
4>f Carelmappa, s^nd had a smart engagement witii 
a pa^ of Spaniards, consisting of ninety men, hoi^e 
and foot, whom they defeated. The Spaniards 
abandoning the town, the jDutoh. took possession of 
it, and remained there until the 25tlb;.then setting 
fire to the town, and killing the horses they had 
taken in the engagement, returned to their ships. 
Afterwards steering to the .town ofiCastro, on* the 
idand of Chiloe, they ^ arrived there .on the 6th ^f 
June. A considei^le vbody.of>Spanish hoise and 
foot appeared on the .eoaat; hut.tthe >Dutch no 
sooner landed some sf^ldiersa than the inhabitants 
set^re to the town, andabandoneddt, having car- 
ried away every thing that was.valuable. 

Castro had been adorned .with many magnificent 
.buildings, and was pleasantly situated on a hill. It 
was^surrounded with fruitful orchards andgaidens; 
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tbe fields beyond it were well cultivated; and the 
firuit remained on many of the trees, notwithstand- 
wg it$ being winter. The Dutch took a hundred 
sheep and some hogs off the island, and embarking 
on the 17th of June, returned to Brewer's Haven, 
whence they proposed tp sail to the riyer Baldivia; 
but the north-wind blowing hard, they returned to 
Carelmappa, where landing a company of soldiers, 
they took three Spaniards prisoner^, who informed 
them, that there were gold mines at Orsomo and 
Baldivia; but^that they had not been wrought since 
the general revolt of the natives in 1595. They 
were likewise informed, that, previous to the above 
revolt, the Spaniards lived in great splendor at 
Orsomo, the meanest of theipi having at least three 
hundred vassals, who were compelled to pay their 
respective lords a certain weekly tribute in gold; 
but were used so cruelly, that a general insurrec- 
tion took place, in which the Spaniards were drove 
fipm Orsomo and other towns, and that they then 
possessed little more in that part of Chili than 
Carelmappa and St. Michael de Calembucco. Since 
that time the natives had, until lately, kept up a 
correspondence with the Spaniards, but were then 
in arms against them. 

This intelligence was confirmed by iivelndiaii 
caciques, who came on board, and assured the 
Dutch, that they were extremely glad of finding 
they were come to assist them against their ancient 
enemies. To which the Dutch answered, that they 
had brought arm^s to exchange for such merchan* 
dizes as Chili afforded, to enable them to carry on 
the war against the Spaniards; and that they were 
ready to assist them to the utmost of their power. 

To this the Chilese replied, that they lived very 

YOL. ;u. "* a 
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uneasy under the Spanish government of Carel- 
mappa^ and \vanted to get to their friends at Or§omo 
and Baldivia : but the Spaniards had possession of 
all the passes, and the country was overflowed by 
the winter rains; they therefore requested Mr. 
Brewer to take them to Baldivia in his shipif). . To 
this he readily consented; and they returned on 
shore to give their friends an account of what had- 
passed, and to make preparations for the voyage. 

The next day more of the natives went on boards 
and one of them bringing the head of a Spaniard, 
;i^hom he had killed, they declared their resolution 
• to shake offthe Spanish yoke; on which Mr. Brewer 
mad^. them a present of some spears, swords and 
muskets, with powder and ball, in return for which 
they sent him some black cattle. 

Thus far this expedition succeeded; but Mr. 
Brewer, who alone was equal to the enterprise, 
dying on the 7th of August, captain Hackerman, 
whp succeeded him in the command, behaved with 
so little address, that he soon let the natives know 
: the motives which had induced the Dutch to visit 
their coast ; and created jealousies^ which he after- 
wards found impossible to remove. 

The Dutch having taken fottr hundred and 
seventy Chilese on board, who had furnished them- 
selves with corn, cattle, and other provisions for 
the voyage, set sail for the river Baldivia on the 
21st of August, and arrived there on the 3*th. 
ftaving sailed half a league up the* river, they 
bbserved three channels, and taking the middle 
one, had the misfortune to run aground, so that it 
was two or three days before they could get all their 
ships afloat. On their arrival at Baldivia, they only 
found the ruins of the ancient gates> which were 
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very high, and strongly built; but the place wat 
overrun with weeds and buahes. Here they found 
thre? or four hundred Chilese horse and foot, armed 
with spears eighteen feet long, so^ie of whom came 
on boacd to welcome them on their arrival. Mr. 
Hackerman then harangued them by an interpreter, 
smd informed them, that the Dutch were now in 
jiosseasion of Brasil, whidhi lay on the same conti- 
nent, and were in a condition to supply them with 
arms and ammunition. He promised to assist them 
.in driving their enemies, the Spaniards, out of the 
vcountry, and desired them to enter with him into a 
league offensive and defensive. He also presented 
ihem with letters from the prince of Orange to 
the same purpose^ which were interpreted to the 
Chilese; for, as neither the people of the East or 
West Indies had any notion^of a republican form 
of government, the Dutch constantly, in all their 
negociations with those distant nations, pretended 
to be authorised by the prince of Orange, or some 
single person, whoin they insinuated was their 
monarch. 

The caciques replied, th?it they would consult 
their brethren of Orsomo and Coneo, and then re- 
turn to Baldivia; on which the Dutch proceeded to 
land their soildiers,,and the commander took a view 
pf the ground, in order to erect a fort. The same 
evening above one thousand Chilese arrived from 
Orsorno.and Coneo 4;o treat with the Dutch; and 
ibe next day Mr, Hackerman, by his interpreter, 
made them another speech, in which he tqld theniit 
that the chief n^otive of his voyage was to assist 
the Chilese, the faipe of whose actions had reached 
Holland; that, like them, for the recovery of their 
liberties, which they at last obtained^ the Putoh 

^271 
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had been at war with the Spaniards for upwards of 
eighty years; and, if the Chilese would enter Inta 
the confederacy, they were ready to supply them 
with cannon, small arms and ammunition, which 
they would exchange ifor the produce of the country. 
The caciques replied, they were happy in meeting 
with a supply of arms from so distant, a country at 
Holland, and they would consider of what was 
proposed. 

The Dutch then asked, if they could supply them 
with provisions, on which they readily promised to 
bring them plenty of corn and cattle. After thih 
they entered into a verbal alliance, offfensive and 
defensive, against the Spp.niards; but the Chilese 
absolutely refused to execute some written articles 
that were interpreted to them, allejging, that this 
w^as not ci^stomary with th^m, for they always lion- 
sidered promises as sacred. 

The Dutch then proceeded to build a fort at Bsll- 
diyia; but when they proposed to exchange arms 
with the natives for their gold, the caciques ap- 
peared alarmed, and jealpus of their new allies, 
declaring that they had no gold mines, and that 
there was no such thing £^s gold in use among them : 
that they indeed remembered, that formerly their 
had been obliged to pay heavy taxes to the Spa- 
niards in gold, on pain of losing their ears aiid noses, 
as many of them actually did, who could not pro- 
cure as much as was expected; and this had given 
them such an abhorrence of that metal, that they 
could not bear to hear it named : that they were 
far fron^ valuing it, as they fbund all strangers did, 
to whom it was the cause of many mischiefe from 
which they were free- 
To this the Dutch commander replied, that he 
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was not come to exact any thing of them, as the 
Spaniards had done, but was ready to pay them for 
their gold with arms, or whatever merchandize they 
liked best. At this the caciques, immediately pene- 
trating into his views^ stared at each other, without 
returning one word of answer. Upon this h^ did 
not think fit to uige them any fVirther, though he 
was sensible that there were very rich mines in that 
part of the country. He perceived that they were 
deeply alarmed, and filled with the suspicion, that 
the Dutch, for the sake of their gold, would treat 
them in the same manner as the Spaniards had done. 
And therefore Mr. Hackerman being sensible, that 
he could not now expect much assistance from the 
natives, and that it would be impossible for him to 
maintain his ground, he dispJBttched a letter to Fer- 
nambuca, by one of his captains, containing a state- 
ment of his af&irs, and desiring a reinforcement. 
In the meantime he continued to fortify the post he 
had taken at Baldivia, where he hoped to defend 
himself until the arrival of these supplies. 

This express had not been dispatched a week be- 
fore the Dutch commander became sensible of his 
mistake, and, that whatever misunderstanding there 
might be between the Chilese and the Spaniards, 
the fbrtner were as much afraid of the Dutch as of 
their ancient enemies, and would probably join 
with the Spaniards to expel them out of the country; 
for, at his next conference with the caciques, they 
let him know, that he must no longer expect any 
provisioaad firom them; and even endeavoured to 
terrify him, by reporting that the Spaniards were 
assembling theit forces by sea and land, to drive 
them from Baldivia. Shortly after he demolished 
)iis new erected fortification^ and embarking hts 
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people^ set sail for Brasil on the 28th of October, 
]64^^ and after a passage of two months, arrived at 
Femambuca. 

In the meantime, the Dutch West India company 
bad carried their parsimonious scheme into execu- 
tion; and count Maurice being as weary of their 
management as they were of his, on the 11th (^ 
May, 1644, quitted the government, which he had 
held eight years. When the above fleet returned 
to Brasil, and found he had departed, they were 
no longer at a loss for the reason of their not being 
i^pported, as with great justice they expected, and 
as the importance of the enterprise deserved. 



CHAP. V. 

.The Dutcb West India company strip the country of the troops 
employed in its defence, and send new gorernors, who lessen 
the expences, increase the profits, but neglect the fortifica. 
tions, and oppress the Portuguese. The expulsion of tlie 
Dutcb. 

THE count returned to Europe with a fleet of 
thirteen large ships^ and near three thousand soldiers 
on board: agreeable to the instructions he had xer 
ceived, and to the new scheme of frugal govern- 
ment, he left only eighteen companies for the der 
fence of the Dutch settlements. 

The successors of the great couiit Maurice of 
Kasiiau, one of the ablest^ bravest, and most worthy 
men of that family, so famous for produciiig heroes, 
were chiefly Mr. Hamel, a me]:chant of An)sterdai9> 
Mr. De Basis, a goldsmith of Haarlem, and Mr, 
Bullestraat, a carpenter of Middleburgh, men of 
good sense, and great fidelity to the company; b^t 
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ihey had narrow minds, and not ihe least idea of 
the art of governing. They forced the Portu- 
guese, who lived under them, to pay what they 
owed the company in a short time, by such methods 
as made them lose their hearts for ever. They sent 
to Holland the produce of the very lands count 
Maurice had assigned for maintaining the fortifica* 
tions, which they sufiered to fall to ruin. They 
grSmted licences on very easy terms to the soldiers 
to return home, which lessened the expence of the 
army; and the very next year sent a greater quan- 
tity of sugar to Holland than had ever been sent in 
one year before. But all these applauded measures 
tended solely to the destruction of the settlement^ 
and to deprive the Dutch of this invaluable acqui- 
sition* 

Don Antonio Tellez de Silva, at this time the 
Portuguese viceroy, was a man of the greatest 
wisdom and abilities, and possessed every other 
qualification of a good governor. This gentleman 
was no sooner informed that count Maurice had 
carried with him two-thirds of the force of Brasil, 
than he insinuated to the Portuguese, subject to 
the Dutch, that they Were only labouring for 
Strangers, while they might be masters of all they 
How farmed at an eitorbitant rent, if their king was 
restored to his rights* These suggestions had great 
weight; but the whole a£&ir of recovering Bmsi)» 
was undertaken by Juan Fernandez Viera, a very 
extraordinary person, who was originally a font* 
eher's boy, and was afterwards page to one of the 
magistrates of Otinda, while it was in the posses- 
sion of the Portuguese. He afterwards became a 
kind of factor to the Dutch, had four sugar plan^- 
tations of his own^ beindes being trusted with the 
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xaanagement of many more, and by hig industry and 
prudence he grew extremely rich. 

This person having laid the scheme of the con- 
spiracy^ sent it to Portugal by one who was ignorant^ 
of his designs ; after which he sent a relation of hia 
to court, with a letter, recommending him to the 
lung, who granted him a troop of horse, on whicli 
he acted there as agent for the conspirators. 

As Viera foresaw that this would reach the ears 
of the Dutch, he went directly to the council* owned 
what he had done, and ofiered to give securi^ for 
his good behaviour; when two of the richest Porr 
tuguese in the Dutch territories, who were as de^sp 
in the conspiracy as himself, became bound for him. 
For as he owed the chief persons in administratipa 
Upwards of two hundred thousand florins, they 
thou^t it adviseable not to ruin him; and, by this 
contrivance, he effectually secured his liberty, that 
he might 'be able to carry on his great design; in 
which he was assisted by Antonio Cavalcaute and 
Amador Aragousa, who were equally engaged in 
the management of the Dutch alBurs, and as de« 
termined to overturn their government* 

This plot was proposed to be put in e^cecutiQii 
on the 34th of June, 1645, when one of Antonio 
Cavalcante's daughters was to be married^ and ^ 
great entertainment given at Viera's hpuse, to 
which most of the officers and princii^l perspns i^ 
the compaxxy's service were invited; where they 
would doubtless have been seized, if the desigu 
had not been discovered the evening before it w^M 
put in execution; but, at this instant, a ship arriving 
from Amsterda^i, brought letters from the directors 
of the company, containing an account, that the 
minister from the States-general at the court of 
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Pottagdl, had diiicoTered' tliat a ^reat conspiracy 
-was crfnryiti^ on in Brasfl ; adrf that tliey would do 
well to inquure what sikpj^li^s had been lately sent 
from Lisbon to the Portugnese in that country. 
l*he discoverreii which this inquiry prodijiced so af- 
frighted the Dutch, that Viera and his associates 
^ere enabled to escape to the neighbouring woods^ 
'#here th^y immediately toot up arms. 

y iera now assumed the character of commander 
in chiefp and being assisted by colotid Diaz with a 
few Portuguese troops, and colonel Cameron at the 
head of a numerous body of Brasilians, he fixed his 
head-quarters at Pbjug, a town between the Ke- 
ceif and Cape St. Augustihe ; so that, unfortunately 
for the Dutch; this unexpected war broke out in 
tfie very heart of their dbminiohs. Cavalcante, at 
the itome time, raised another pari of the couht^; 
and Aragousa, at the head of a flying party, wa^i' 
employed in burning and' destroying all the Dutch' 
plltntations without mercy. 

The council, seeing themselves in this dreadful 
situation, assembled all the troops they were able, 
and published a proclamation, promising to pardon 
sill who would stibmit and lietiim to their duty, 
except Viera, Cavalcante arid Arkgousa. They gave 
the command of a few ill-provided troops they got*^ 
together, to colonel Huys, to \^hom they gave the 
title of general, and sent two captains to the vice- 
Toy, at the Bay of All Saints, to complain of this 
infraction of the truce, which had still fbur years 
to come. . 

The viceroy received these captains with great 
civility, andariswerfed with much prudence, that he 
was only answerable for' the conduct of the inhabi- 
tjints of the part of Brasil subject to the crown of 
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Portugal; and^ if they. had broken the truce, he 
would have given them all the satisfaction they 
could desire ; but if the Portuguese, settled in the 
Dutch dominions, had been induced by oppression 
to take up arms, he could not help it, and it was 
very unjust to blame him for it. 

This was the answer he gave in public; but in a 
private conversation with captain Hoogstrate, one 
of the gentlemen sent on this negociation, he not 
only drew him over to his interest, but prevailed 
on him to deliver up the important post of St. 
Augustine, of which he was governor. 

In the mean time, general Huys attacking colonel 
Cameron, had the misfortune to be defeated with 
the loss of one hundred men. Soon after the Por- 
tuguese admiral, Salvador Correa de Bonavides, 
appeared with a numerous fleet on the coast; upon 
which admiral Lichthart, though he had but five 
men of war, offered him battle, which he refused^ 
under the pretence of his having no orders to act 
s^ainst the Dutch, and that he was only to land a 
body of men in his master's dominions; which he 
had no sooner done, than those men, without cere- 
mony, entered the Dutch territories, and made 
themselves masters of all the places that fell in their 
way. Upon this the council sent orders to general 
Huys to make a retreat; but staying for an officer 
whom he had sent to bring several ladies and rich 
efiects out of the country, had the misfortune to be 
surrounded by the Fbrtuguese, who took him and 
his men prisoners. 

Orders were now sent to admiral Lichthart, to 
attack the Portuguese ships whenever he had an 
opportunity; and upon this occasion, he gave a. 
fresh proof of his courage and admirable conduct; 
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fbr^ with four ships, a frigate and a hark, he attacked 
a Portuguene fleet of seventeen sail, took three of 
the largest ships, together with the admiral, burnt 
and sunk almost all the rest, and killed seven hun«- 
dred men. 

This success began to revive the hopes of the 
council, when they received the unexpected news, 
that Hoogstrate had treacherously delivered up the 
post of St. Augustine. For this base action he re- 
ceived the sum of 18,000 florins, which he employed 
in raising a regiment of six hundred and fifty Bra- 
nlians, of whom he was appointed colonel by the 
Portuguese; and appearing at the head of this body 
against his countrymen, behaved with resolution 
and fidelity in the service of Portugal. 

The great superiority of the Portuguese, now en- 
abled them to make quick dispatch in most of their 
ex]>editions, and, in a little time, they became 
masters of almost all the strong places in the cap- 
tainship of Femambuca. At length, they blocked 
up the Receif, the onl^ strong plaee the Dutch 
had left. 

When the news of these proceedings reached 
Holland, the people were extremely irritated; and 
though the Portuguese ambassadors endeavoured 
to persuade the States-general, that these proceed- 
ings were unauthorised by their government, yet 
the Dutch fitted out a fleet of fifty-two men of 
war, under the command of M, Blankert, admiral 
of Zealand, who was declared admiral of BrasiU 
Guinea and Angola; and with him they sent colonels 
Schuppen and Henderson, who had acquired great 
reputation in the service of count Maurice. Thus 
was an open war begun between Holland an4 
Fortug^lf ; /■ 
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Bat liar41y any fleet ever met with $q many tm^ 
fortunate accidents and delays; for two days ^ftey 
they sailed from tl^e Te^e^, they were forced iliti» 
the isle of Wight, where tl^e first sight they si^w 
was the wreck of a large Dutch merchantman frog^ 
Brasil, with a cargo of imn^ense Talue^ which was 
entirely lost, and, m^t of three hundred pers(ms> 
only t¥rty saved j in the port of St. Helen's they 
remained wind-boupd f^^tn weelfj, and met with 
9 storm, on their putting again to sea, }yy which 
they suflered extremely. By these and many other 
^ccidentSi they w^re so long delayie^^ tl|at they di^^ 
not arrjiye at the Receif» until the gairison was re- 
fhiced to the utmost e:p[tremity, and wa^ on the 
point of surrendering. Ho\^ever, by the help of 
these reinforcements, the war was still ccoitinued, 
and some small advantages obtained. 

But in the begii^ning of the year 1647, th^ Por- 
tuguese again blocked up the Reeeif, where the 
whole force of the Dutch consisted of only eighteen 
hundred men, who, however, made a gallanl^ de- 
fence ; but, at length, sallying out to attack the 
enemy, they were overpowered by numbers, and 
entirely defeated, with the loss of eleven hundred 
soldiers, most of their officers, and all the artillery 
and ammunition they had carried wilii them. This 
misfortune, howevf;r, enabled them to niake a longer 
^efenc^, as they had npw provisions for seven 
i)[i^^hs> which v^ould otherwise have l^fited but 
for tliree* 

T\\^ progress of %^^. iPortqgciese beesw# w>w. to 
grfat,*th(at npthinjg seemed capably of {Hreventing 
th^ entire rijun of the Dutch ia th^t p^rt of the 
wpi^H < "^H^ produ<^ a kind of natH>ual d^pair^ 
which hastened the ruin that was but (oq pteiQlj 
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for^eQ. The frof in^e of JZenUud recailed admi- 
ral Blauk^rt, with wboHi returned most of the oifi* 
i^^rsthpttweiit out with him. Difficulties, wnular tq 
(hose they had met with iii their paeaage thither^ 
were encountered on their return : so that the adr 
imr;al died before the fleet arrived in Holland, and 
ieyeral of his offib^r^ almoAt as ioon as they came 
on shore: but the sieur Shuk, who had been sent 
by t^ jiurTiying governors of Brasil, gave the 
^tat^s swh an aiTecting account of the posture of 
afiairs in that country, that they resolved to make 
j^ great eifort for its preservation, and gave orders 
for ^tttng Qut a fleet of fifty large men of war, and 
for embarking six thousand regular troops, th^ 
command of which was to be given to admiral 
Witt^^n, who w^9 then esteemed the ablest offi- 
cer in the Dutch service; and it was also resolved 
to send after him an additional force of between 
Ave or six; thousand men more. The admiral sailed 
towairds the ^nd of the year 1650, and after suffer* 
ing much by storms and tempests in the passage, at 
length arrived on the coast of Feniambuca; but 
instead of a oolony, the admiral found a mere hos* 
pil^l of sick, maimed, and infirm people : and in* 
itead of those fortresses which he was to have re* 
lievedb church-^yards, filled with the bodies of those 
who had before been sent on the same errand. For 
the Porti^uese, Brasiliaas and Negroec^ living on 
the naftuEral produce ^ the country, were healthy 
and strong; while the Dutch, pait up in their 
forts, were obliged to subsist entirely cm the pro^ 
visions sent them from Europe ; by which means 
they grew wan and feeble, asid died in great num- 
bers* From the sickly sta^e of the settlement, the 
admiral re^olved^ iiotwitlMtaBdin^ the orders he 
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had received, to return home without delay; thi^ 
he accordingly did, leaving things in a much woreef 
conditi(m than he found them ; for which he was 
afterwards called to anaccount, but soon justified 
himself. 

In short, the Dutch still continued to meet with 
ill success, and towards the conclusicm of the year 
1653, the Portuguese, who now publicly assisted 
Viera, sent a fleet of sixteen large men of war to 
attack the Receif by sea, and to blow up part of 
its fortifications; which so terrified the garrison, 
that they absolutely refused to fight. The next 
year, the Dutch surrendered every thing they 
possessed in Brasil, and, in 1655, they returned to 
Holland. 

It is impossible to conceive the uproar that ibis 
raised in the country, or the heat and fury with 
which the people demanded justice against gene- 
ral Sigismund Schuppen, who had been commander 
in chief for many years, and was governor of the 
Receif when it surrendered. The States, to secure 
him and his officers from their resentment, sent 
them to prison, and granted the only favour he 
asked, which was, to be allowed to make a pubUe 
defence. In this, he so clearly laid open his own 
long and faithful services, recapitulated all the suc- 
cesses they had under the administration of count 
Maurice, and gave such an affecting picture of the 
miseries and misfortunes, that himself and his men 
had experienced since he went last thither, that ha 
melted his auditors into tears, and the judges in- 
stantly acquitted him. 

To conclude : when count Maurice, after resi- 
ding eight years in Brasil, quitted the government, 
he left them seven captainships, one city, thirty 
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towns, forty-fiye Tegular fortresses, ninety sail of 
ships, three thousand regular troops, twenty thou- 
sand Dutch inhabitants, sixty thousand Negroes, 
and above twice as many Brasilians. At that time 
the colony annually yielded twenty-five thousand 
chests of sugar; and a carpenter, cooper or smith, 
could earn five or six guilders a day, and maintain 
themselves upon one. But avarice and parsimony 
not only occasioned the loss of this invaluable eo* 
lony, but the expenditure of millions, for ten years 
together; and after the destruction of several thou- 
sands, sent thither from time to time, there returned 
to Holland in 1655, no more than between six and 
seven hundred persons, all of whom were in a state 
of extreme indigence and distress. 



CHAP. VI. 

The present state and prodace of Brasil ; the manner of making 
clajed sngar, and an account of the Brasil tree; the principal 
cities and towns of each province, and the discovery of gold 
and diamonds in that country. ^ 

SINCE the expulsion of the Dutch, the Portu- 
guese have remained in quiet possession of this vast 
country, but sufier no ships to trade thither beaded 
their own. The whole trade of the five northern 
captainships, Paria, Maragnan, Siara, Rio Grande 
and Paraiba, are carried on at the last-mentioned 
port, which is situated on a river of the same name, 
at about five leagues distance from the sea. Pa- 
i^aiba is a fine populous town, and seven or eight 
ships, of two hundred and fifty tons burden each, 
are annually sent thither from Lisbon and Oporto. 
Their lading chiefly consists of sugar* more of. 
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which has been cultivated in the northern captain^ 
ships than in the touth; especially since the d&co- 
Tery of the gold mines^ which have rendered the 
iiouthem inhabitants more negligent about ttic im-^ 
provement of their la'nds. 

The sugar of Brasil was the first sent to Europe;' 
the Portuguese having set up their works in thii^ 
d>mitry about the year 1580. Their tradte in thit* 
commodity soon became extremely great, and theif 
being so long in possession of it, has liiside tHem^ 
more careful in' the management of sugar than' any* 
ether nation ; so that; even at tfiis time, the clayetf 
sugars of Brasil are finer and whiter than ours, 
Aough the manner of preparing it is extiretaely 
easy. When their sugar is put into pots, and is' 
sunk two or three inches below the brim, by drain- 
ing off the molasses, they scrape off a thin hard 
crust, that is found on the top of the sugar, and 
then pour in their mixture for refining it, which is 
nothing more than a fine soft white clay, beat and 
mixed with water until it is of the consistence of 
cream; with this theylfiU up the pot or paii; and 
in ten or twelve days the white water passes quite 
through, whitening all the sugar, while the thick 
body of clay lodges at the top, and' is easily taken* 
off with a knife. 

They also bring from Parana, notwithstdhditig" 
its being the least frequented port in Brasil; dying^ 
woods, several sorts of drugs, and other valitablfe 
commodities; and^ it is generally allowed, that'ttiede^ 
northern captainships are the best'peopled, and thb' 
inhabitants in very easy circumstances, though no 
mines haye yet been wrought in these parts. 

Next to P^raiba is Tamaraca, the trade whereof 
is carried on at the city of Olinda, which was rc-^ 
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built by the Portuguese, after its being demolished 
by count Maurice. It is seated on the side of a hill 
near the sea, a situation which renders the streeta 
very uneven and incommodious. The entrance into 
the port is narrow, and extremely di£ftcult, yet shipa 
continually resort thither from the other parts of 
Brasil and the Canaries, as well as the annual fleet 
from Lisbon^ These ships are chiefly loaded hera 
-with sugar and Brasil-wood, which last is supposed 
to be the best of its kind in the worlds 

Of this wood there are difierent sorts; as the 
Brasil of Japani that of Lamon, that of St^ Martha* 
and Braziletto from Jamaica and the Leeward 
Islands; but the best is produced in this country* 
and that at Femambuta. The Brasil-tree gene- 
rally grows in dry barren places, and among rocks ; 
it is thick and large, imd thc^ timber usually crooked 
and knotty^ It bears flowers of a most beautiful 
bright red, that have a very fragrant smell, which^ 
instead of hurting, strengthens and cherishes the 
brain. Though the tree is very harge, it is covered 
with so thick a bark, that when the Brazilians have 
stripped it ofi^, a tree, as bulky as a man's body, itf. 
left no thicker than the calf of his leg. The wood 
is v^ hard, dry and heavy; it crackles much ia 
the fizp, and scarcely raises any smoke: that is 
esteemed the best, which is thick and hard. It 
ought upon splitting to turn from a pale to a deep 
red; and on chewing the chips, the best sort yielda 
a sweet t^e, somewhat like sugar. This wood ig 
put to various uses by the turners, and t&kes a very 
good polish: but it is principally used in dying, in 
which it yields a very fine bright red. 

The next captainship is that called by the Porr 
tuguese the Bay of Bahia^ or th$ Bay of All $aint^; 
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it isabbut tnvelre leases over, but in several places 
is scsurcely navigable, on accoant of the sand-banks 
and shoals. This bay conitains several small islands, 
bi which the Portuguese have tobacco and sugar 
plantations ; they have also very good fisheries on 
the coast of these islands, and on the banks. At 
the entrance of the bay is the city of St. Salvador, 
which lies in 14 degrees south latitude, and is, at 
present, the centre of the Portuguese trade in this 
part of the world. It has a very fine port, which 
iHight be rendered still more commodious, if art and 
industry gave a little assistance to nature. 

The city of St. Salvador, which is at present thsi 
seat of an archbishop, is divided into the upper and 
lower. The upper town is Seated on the summit of 
tf mountain. The houses are large and pretty con- 
venient, but the inequality of the ground on which 
they stand, renders the streets very disagreeable. 
la the middle of the town is the great square; the 
ftdes of which are formed by the viceroy's palace, 
the town-house, the mint, and other public build- 
ings, built of stone brought from Portugal. The 
^suit's college is by fitr the largest and finest edi- 
fice in the city ; the sacristy of which is lined with 
the most beautiful tortoise-shell, wrought and fi^ed 
together in the most elegant manner, so that no- 
tldng can be conceived more agreeable to the eye. 
Tliere are several very fine churches, as that of the 
Benedictine-abbey, which rivals that formerly pos- 
sessed by the Jesuits; but the cathedral, which, at 
a distance, seems the noblest structure, upon being 
more nearly examined, appears neither neat nor 
r^ular. However, in richness of gilding, it sur- 
passes all the other churches. Among the convents 
in this capital, is a remarkable one of the order ^ 
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St. Gfae, and another for such female children as 
are exposed and abandoned by their parents. It is 
surprising to see how these foundlings are consi* 
dered in this country: the king adopto them all; 
and the ladies (tf the first quality frequently take 
them home, y^hea at a proper age^ and maintain^ 
educate and provide for them as their own. 

The lower town, wherein the merchants and 
people of business reside, is situated at the foot of 
the hill, which is exeeasiyely steep, and is a place 
of great trade. Here are the royal arsenal, the 
lung's stores and magazines, which are large, well 
filled, and kept in excellent order. There is also a 
fine yard for building sUps, which is of eonsiderr 
able advantage. These ships are not only built at 
an easier rate, but are more serviceable than others^ 
the timber being excellent in its kind, and possess- 
ing the peculiar advantage of worms being unable 
to penetrate itt 

With respect to the fortifications of the city, 
there is a large square fort, and below it a smaller, 
with ten large pieces of cannon. These two for- 
tresses command the mouth of the bay, A new ^ 
fort, called St, Peter's Castle, which is also very 
strong; and in the middle of the harbour is a large 
fortress. At the point of Montsei^t they have a 
small but strong fort, with twelve pieces of heavy 
cannon. Between Montserat and the city is a fine 
citadel, which is a regular square, admirably forti- 
fied, and well furnished with brass cannon; the 
arsenal is flanked by two strong bastions that com- 
mand the whole, fort. There are likewise two other 
fortresses^ one situated between St. Antomo and 
the city, where they make their gon-powder; and 
tiie other^ the ma^zine, which lies on the oj^osit? 
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side of the city, and commands a large artificial 
lake, made by the Dutch, by which the city of St. 
Salvador is covered on one side, and by the se^ on 
the other.' 

The fleet annually sent here from Lisbon, usually 
sails about March, and in this bay the Brasil fleet 
generally assembles, in order to return together to 
JSurope. From this port they bring home gold, 
amethysts, diamonds, and the best tobacco in Brasil, 
vhich is much esteemed ; indigo, balsam of Capivi, 
ipecacuanha, pereirai-braya, cinnamon, long-peppev, 
ginger, woods for dying and inlaying, ambergris, 
and other rich drugs and perfumes. They also 
export raw hides, train-oil and whale*fins. 

AH the rest of the captainships lie farther to the 
aouth, and carry on their trade by the Rio Janeiro, 
so called from its being discovered in January, 1550, 
and is pne of the most considerable rivers in the 
world. Its banks are as beautiful as can be ima- 
gined; the climate is fine, and the soil is extremely 
fertile, producing sugar, indigo, tobacco and cotton 
in very great perfection; and European corn has 
been found to grow there with very little trouble. 
3Sut agriculture, and all other improvements, have 
been discouraged, on account pf the gold mines 
discovered in this and the neighbouring captain- 
ships of St. Vincent; though, independently of 
these mines, this may be considered as the richest 
part of Brasil. The Portuguese settled here are 
very difierent in their manners from those in the 
Bay of All Saints; for they are active and indus- 
trious, and suffer the Indians, who Uve among them, 
to enjoy as much freedom as thraiselves. 

The city of St. Sebastian, the capitsd of this 
country, is very commpdipusly situated on the we«t 
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ride of the river, about two leagues from the sea, 
and in S3 degrees south latitude. This city, which 
is very well fortified, is the seat of a Portuguese 
governor, and is a bishop's see, suffragan to the 
archbishop of St. Salvador. 

There are also several other considerable towns 
on the Rio Janeiro, all of which carry on a consi* 
derable trade. The commodities brought from 
thence are generally the same as those exported 
from St. Salvador; besides these, gold and diamonds 
are found in this province. 

. With respect to the gold and diamonds of Brasil, 
minerals, which mankind hold in the greatest 
esteem, and exert their utmost art and industry in 
acquiring, the former was first found in the moun- 
tains near the city of Rio Janeiro. The manner^ 
however, in which this discovery was made, is dif- 
fidently related; but the most common account is, 
that the Indians at the back of the Portuguese set^ 
tlements were observed to make use of this metal 
in their fishing-hooks; and inquiry being made of 
their manner of procuring.it, it appeared that con- 
siderable quantities of it were annually washed from 
the mountains, and left among the gravel and sai^ 
that remained in the vaUeys, after the running o£^ 
pr evaporation of the water. 

This discovery being made, considerable quanti- 
ties of gold were exported from Brasil to Europe; 
and the annual exports have been considerably 
augmented, by the discovery of places in other pro- 
vmces, where it is found in as great plenty as it was 
at first about Rio Janeiro; it is even said, that a 
slender vein of this metal runs through the whole 
country, at about twenty-four feet from the sur- 
. ^ce, but is too thin and poor to unswer tl)e ^xpen^e 
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q£ digging. Howerer, gold in always to be col«* 
leeted when the rivers or streams have had any course 
for a considerable time ; and, therefore, the bein^ 
able to divert a stream from its channel, is esteemed 
an infallible source of gain. 

The employment of searching the bottoms of 
rivers and torrents^ and washing the gold from dirfc 
and sand, is principally performed by slaves, wha 
are chiefly Negroes, of whom the Portuguese have 
great numbers kept for that purpose. By a very 
singular regulation, each of these slaves are obliged 
to furnish their master every day with the eighth 
part of an ounce of gold; and, if by their indnstry 
or good fortune they collect a larger quantity, the 
Mrplus is considered as their own properly, and 
they are allowed to dispose of it as they think fit ; 
by which means, some Negroes, who have fallen oa 
rich washing-places, have purchased slaves of their 
own, and lived in great splendor, their original 
master having no other demand on them than the 
daily supply of the eighth of an ounce, which 
amounts to about nine shillings sterlii^; the Por- 
tuguese ounce being somewhat lighter than our 
troy ounce. 

The Portuguese were long in possession of ihis 
country, before diamonds were brought from thence 
to Europe, These valuable stones are, like the 
gold, found in the beds of rivers and torreots, but 
not so universally. They were frequently perceived 
in washing the gold, before they were known to^ 
be of any value, and were consequently thrown 
away with the sand and gravely and numbers of 
large stones, that would have enriched the posses- 
sors, have passed unregarded, through the hands 
of several persons^ At lengthy a person acquainted 
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with the Toagh appearance of diamonds, imagined 
that these pebbles Avere of the same kind ; bat it 
was difficult to persuade the inhabitants, that what 
they had so long been accustomed to despise could 
be of such immense value ; and, in this interval, it 
is said, that the governor procured a considerable 
number of these stones, under the pretence of using 
them as counters to play at cards. But some of 
them being transmitted to Europe for inspection, 
were declared to be diamonds, and not inferior in 
lustre, or any other quality, to those of the £a«t 
Indies. Upon this, many of the Portuguese, in the 
neighbourhood of the places where they had been 
first observed, began to search for them with great 
assiduity; and, as large rocks of chrystal were 
found in several of the mountains, where the stream 
flowed, which washed down the diamonds, they 
flattered themselves with the hopes of discovering 
diamonds of a prodigious bulk. But the king of 
Portugal being told, that this would debase their 
value, and ruin the Europeans, who had in their 
possession a great quantity of Indian diamonds, 
and render the discovery of no importance, his 
Maje6(y thought proper to restrain the search a£ter 
them. ¥or this purpose he erected a diamond com- 
pany, with an exclusive charter, which, in consi- 
deration of a sum paid annually to the king, had 
Iflie property of alt the diamonds found in Brasil; 
but to prevent a reduction of their value, by too 
large quantifies being collected, they were not al- 
lowed to employ above eight hundred slav^es in 
searclnng for them. To engross the whole of thk 
trade, a large town, in the neighbourhood of tibe 
place where the diamonds were found, and a ccm- 
fiderable district round it, waa depopulated, and 
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the inhabitants removed to another p«rt of the 
country. 

Southward from the captainship of Rio Janeiro 
lies the captainship of St. Vincent, which is sup- 
posed to be the richest country in Brasil, or per^ 
haps in all South America. It is bounded on the 
north by the captainship of Rio Janeiro, or that 
stiled Del Rey; and on the west by the mountain 
of La Plata, and the countries inhabited by Tarioua 
savage nations, extending from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven degrees south latitude. It is in lengthy 
from north to south, about three hundred miles^ 
and in breadth, from east to west, in some places, 
near one hundred and eighty; though, for the 
greatest part it is not above half that breadth. 

The town of St. Vincent is situated in a very fine 
bay of the Atlantic Ocean, and is well fortified, 
A little to the north-west lies the town of Santos, 
which some consider as the capital of the province. 
It has as fine a port as any in the West Indies, 
which is capable of holding the largest ships, and 
of being fortiHed in such a manner as to be able to 
resist any force that could be brought against iU 

The only captainship to the southward of that of 
St. Vincent, is Del Rey, which extends from SS 
to 34^ 30' south latitude, and is about four hun- 
dred miles in length, but not above one hundred 
broad in any part of it. Though this country i» 
pleasant and fertile, it was entirely neglected by 
the Portuguese, till the discovery of t&e mines of 
St. Vincent induced them to plant it, and erect 
several forts on the north side of the river La Plata. 
But though this country is as capable of improve- 
ment as any in Brasil, yet, as it has not been as 
long inhabited as the other captainships, it is. far 
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from being thoroughly peopled; so that there are 
only a few villages upon the sea coasts and some 
fortresses on the riyer La Plata* 

The chief advantage^ drawn from this province 
by the Portuguese, is a kind of smuggling trade 
carried on with the Spaniards, whom they furnish 
with rum and tobacco of their own growtli, and 
with cloths, silkSj linens and brandy, from Europe. 



CHAP. VII. 



An account of a people in Brasil called Panlitts. A description 
of the manners of the inhabitants. 



THE important discoveries^ mentioned in the 
last chapter, occasioned new laws, new govern- 
ments, and new regulations to be established, in 
many parts of the country; which renders it neces^ 
sary for us here to go back a little, in order to take 
notice of a set of people named Paulists, who had 
erected themselves into an independent state, and 
whom it soon became necessary to reduce. 

It being suggested to the Portuguese ministry^ 
about the year 1685, that the climate, at the bay 
of All Saints, would frustrate whatever endeavours 
nught be used to render the people active and in- 
dustrious; and that a settlement^ at the northern 
and southern extremities of Brasil, would render 
the country of much greater advantage to the crown 
of Portugal than it had hitherto been : this occa-- 
aioned, on the one hand, the establishment of forts 
and settlements towards the rvfet of the Amazons; 
and, on the other, the improvement of a n^w colony 
at Santos, which was then but jsmall. 

VOL. II, T 
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Most 6f the persons^ mad^ cboice at (at this "pxtt^ 
pose, wete Mestizes, the offii|)titi^ of the PortHgHew 
who had married Blriasilisfk women; Afld the pet* 
tsons, entrusted with the government of theie new 
planters, were priests stnd monks; Vut they Wer6 
ient expressly from I^orfugal, and dare ifi^a takeA 
that they should b^ fit for the porpose. The cap*- 
tam-geii^ral of Brasil, and all the ofificers m thfe 
southern captainships, had orders to treat these 
people kindly, and to give them no disturbance. 

It soon appeared that this plan was wisely con- 
certed; for the people multiplied prodigiously, 
and soon becalme in very easy cireumstslnceg* This 
drew a number of adventurers thither, among whom 
were Spaniards as well as Portuguese, free Negroes, 
hiulattoes, and alt the dificirent races that are to be 
met with in Brasil, dowii to the Carabocas, who ar* 
the offspring of the Brasiliand and Negfo^s: ther^ 
lit^ef e ahlo soldiei^s, mechanics, brdken planters; an^» 
in short, all those sort 6f men, who are ready to go 
ftny where, or to do any thing fbr a Mtdlihodd. 

As these tvere a very di£ferent sdil; <rf men frofli 
those of the new colony, it became impossible lot 
them to dwell together ; for the fotinet "Wete the 
quietest and most simple, and the lalt^, the most 
turbulent people in the world. These adv«flitttrer»it 
iherefbre, looked out for a new settl^fllieilft; vi^^ 
at a small distance, found one of fhe< pt^pefeit 
places Upon earth for their tec^prtion. This Iras lAie 
thick and v^st forest of Famabaccaba, which ov^f^ 
spread all the mountains at the baek^ tluks captain^ 
ship; and in this fotetrt none but Ivild beaste had 
hitherto taken tip their dwelling. They soon cleared 
a part of this wilderliesfi for theii* habitMidn, Miie^'*> 
in they established not only A new toWn, M^hich they 



mmtd &m AndQ^ iHot a »ew r^i^lie^ w vUch their 
itred after tik^ iMniii^ tiiejr likeil best* 

This iniirt first 19 veiloqiLe4; far the country wap 
^nd^ed ^Ao^i^t fsluye, and theadia<:ent ca|Ntatn- 
$kajm vere |>lea8^d at g^tttng rid 9f those who re* 
aorted ifaUhiep^ Hbim^ver^ m l^e ^fMire^ of a i^ery feif 
grears^ tb&y were too stroiig to he e^ily managed; 
fmriodtmjms ^ iiortfi.af|)eopIe« they lyiickly ior 
ciieaeed from istib ar three hux&dred to as xaaipy 
4iioittaad ineii ; ahd^ being hoild^ h^dy and enter- 
prising, the governors knew «ot how to deaj with 
l^eai. In A^ ifirfet place^ i^ey took qace to fortify 
Ihe afyenuefl to Ifaeir .territory^ which were naturally 
atjQoiig ; and th^y HUma vieiitnr^ ahrf^d^ exee^pt 
In bodies of foiursoorfe fur a hiwdred men; and ij|i 
tach partite they irefuently traTj^ryed tfaie whol^ 
extent of BcaaiL 

The itihflhitaiwts a£ iHxi ^em an! extraordinary 
oommaawealth, Wiaae floaomthilt^id Faulist$, fruqi 
the jekty whe» ik^y lived:; ^y;flpffF§ly acknowr 
Ifidged. the .wyereigoty nf the JV^wvi of PortpgaJi^ 
withoiftt iufainittisig to itsjnrifi^tM^Q; a|4 as the 
t^doaay. a£ the^YjeiiifQ^ of Bfml, ^^d the 4)ppresr 
sion of the Spanish governors in the adjacent pro* 
jrinoe^ Ittmidhedthis jtoW stat^ yfli^ ahunda^ipe of 
jnendMarSi it At teat heetei^ ve^ ^^c^lt t9 gfM^ 
jkdmittflMea aitieiig tibew. 
. They pUigbiA a«ch.&3 jireaQ9tc)d ^^^m»9h?^ ^iifKHi 
4faeiriB^oiltic0^,iiphioh:they(W^re?iiOt,aU^ tp en- 
ter, io kihw&t <to a ¥ilry fSteii^ je^Dfrpinatipn, that 
ibe^ Jaight .hiiow ^vriiet^jr tl«ey ^^e j&t f^^* their 
AOBifniiHify, iiikd AOt spfea^ tor pei^l»|S;who imtc^ej^ 
to he^ny^t&em*; japop ^e bare 0i|9|ii,cioii of whM>h 
they made no scruple of beating nirt their hrajUtf. 
But i£, tlpoh'lh]8.iti^aiainatieii» ^y judged they 
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might prove luieful members, they obliged them t4 
bring in two slaves, to laboar for their support, 
assigning them a dwelling and plantation; by 
which they commenced Paulists, and were to con- 
tinue so to the end of their lives, for any attempt 
to desert was punished with death. They made no 
exception of country or complexion; a savage was 
as welcome to them as an European; and every 
man, after his admission, was at liberty to lead what 
kind of life he liked best, provided he did not dis^ 
turb the peace of the society. 

These people, rejecting and despising the man- 
dates of the court of Portugal, were often engaged 
in a state of hostility with the Portuguese; but the 
mountains that surrounded their country, and the 
difficulty of clearing the few passages that opened 
in^o it, generally put it in their power to make their 
own terms. But as gold was found to abound in 
this province, the king of Portugal thought it in^ 
cumbent on him to reduce it to the same subjection 
and obedience with the rest of the country. This 
lie was at last so happy as to effect ; and the city 
of St. Paul is now considered as the centre of the 
Portuguese mines. 

Having thus described the several captainships, 
and mentioned the produce and commodities of 
each, it will not be improper to take some notice 
of the government, and of the people in geneitL 

The viceroy has two councils in which he pre^ 
sides, one of criminal and the other of civil afiairs; 
but justice is administered very slowly, and there is 
not perhaps a country upon earth, where so much 
paper is blotted by the lawyers, before any final 
judgment is obtained. 

There is perhaps no part of tite worlds China and 
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Japan excepted^ niiero there is w much trouble in 
getting on shore^ or so much difficulty in kno'9^I^^ 
how to act when a person is landed. To give a just 
idea of their manner of proceeding, it will not be 
unentertaining if we here present a short abstract 
from an account of a voyage to Brasil, by a French 
gentleman. 

When they came within a league of the city of 
St. Salvador, they were restrained from proceeding 
any further, by a gun fired from a little fort : upon 
which they came to an anchor, and sent the super- 
cargo ashore. He was a very sensible man, and had 
withal a great deal of gravity; a quality of all others 
the most necessary for any one who has business to 
transact with the Portuguese. 

As soon as he landed he was conducted to the 
viceroy, who received him with great state and 
civility. He told his excellency, that he came on 
behalf of three French ships, homeward bound 
from the East Indies, that were greatly distressed, 
and had no hopes of performing their voyage with- 
out his protection and relief. The viceroy, afta 
continuing for some moments silent, replied, that 
he was very sorry for their nusfortune ; because his 
sovereign's orders were very precise against ad- 
mitting any foreign vessels into the port; and that 
the king had given him directions to seize and con- 
fiscate, without distinction, whatever foreign ships 
entered their harbour^ unless it plainly appeared 
that they were unable to keep the sea: but that he 
would allow them twenty-four hours to ccmsider, 
whether they would come and anchor under the 
guns of the fort, in order to be examined, or 
put to sea without receiving any relief at all; 
adding, that if the case was as he represented it. 
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€tpe shaidd be tali^ to aasirt and raipply kim; bal 
tfatfit the ¥jre»ch wonld da well to remember^ that 
tbd Portuguiage were ttot to be imposed upon* 

As the ^i^s were xeaJLy in a veiy bed epaditioBh 
ftejr bftd ae reason to few aay examinaAiaii; thegr 
iheivofbre edme to tin ancbor itnder tbe fert, .and tbe 
next day the judge came on board, atteiided by 8e«- 
nrtd seef etaries aod other ofi&cecs^ who examined 
every thing wiith the greatest exactness. They 
nllfd for the journals, questioned the j^ots, mari^ 
ners^ and eren eabin-^js, whether they had no^ 
fbrtded the^esigsot of tavehiag ajt Brasil befisre thejr 
wore ih ^iich ditstress^ Tbey all answered m th^ 
csegatiVe; yet the.F.reneh had so little ho|ie «f n 
fayourable issue, tliat eveary cuiie in the »b^ wh^ 
Iriol.jt.itt: hfii pawer^ iskade them sosse presc»it or 
mAer^ whicb A&y received indeed, but scaree fiva 
Hkern Aamkfi. At la#t> however, they took tiiehr 
leave> tod seat Mine ii;arpeBte»$ on bowd> who re^ 
jKirted the Itoks to be 30 AAngf^mmi that the. omaW 
were ainid the sbips would siifc before ltey^<m)4 
nadi the shore. 

This seport ^me no sodaor nadei than the Freaeb 
lidd leave to go ^on shmre^ aad take lodgings wherfc 
they thought fit; but were strictly eautioiied fiot 
to atkaapt any fcond of tt«de» an pain of focffiWiiig 
batii the :B)upB and oargoi^. The Pottagnese ott^ 
eorb^ arho asere put an board* at .first (teadeaaie^af 
Ite maie lai^age; but seoiog ihe sn^r^^on i(t 
juaife^ and that the Fnefieh <aitAj obeyed tibon^ 
ariders, they^ an Ihe (third «fay^ tirid ttham* thai ^Sm 
#ig:allaff8i«e; aild> that as Ihey uadarstoUd by 
theirpiventslhey werefBgoiii sout of ]^eo|ie, ik^ 
wouM Vastus (care the S'TOstch sshtfiaOd cum no sisk 
.«ithar a» baying :or jeUaa^ 
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The Freack now uoagincd, thtt ikty shmtd 6mk 
9M difficulty m prwmrii^ earp^nters^ ahd other 
^rAlLiaen^ if tkey paid them good wagw ; Imt the^ 
^fere miiteken, for none of those people dnrst tak5 
their money till they had leave, which M(aa not to 
l>e clitaiiied but by diat «f preteats ; these, kmm* 
ever, being properly bestowed, the earpenteia 
came on board and began to work : for it k liter 
«ally trae,that in Brasil, money will do every thing* 

But to proceed : the inkabitanta may be divided 
into three sorts; planieifi;^ factors aiMl tnarinev& 
The former pnrchaae ns many slaves as they ean 
employ in their sugar and tobacco plantations, aad 
when the Lisbon fleet arrives, send aviray their 
eommodities, and receive an vqaivalent in Enro- 
pean goods and manufactures, by the next year's 
fleets The factors keep magazines of all sorts of 
goods that come from PoMugai, which tiiey ex* 
change for sugar, tobacco and gold, with those 
planters whose necessities requae an immediate 
sa{^ly of these articles. As for the mariners, their 
^\def business consists in making frequent trips to 
<2riiinea to purchase sfaivea. This trade is very con- 
MdeMble« Those from the Bay of All Saints usaally 
bring over about tweiMy thousand Negroes every 
yt$3t; and them is scarcely a Partugnese hern^ who 
has not at least a doxen black slaves in his service. 
The people are fond of sKow and magnifioence, of 
itch Rothes, jewels, and a large train of sensant^ 
Ho support wJiich, they are very iqparing in the ex* 
penoea of their tables. 

The inland Bmsilians of both sexes go entirely 
Miked : but near the shore, they put on different 
sorts of covering, some wearing only shirts of linen 
or ciUlico^ and othery dress after the European maa*- 
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ner. The wives always follow their husbands to 
war; and while the man carries nothing but his 
arms, the woman sappUes the place of a sumpter 
horse, and is loaded with such provisions as are 
thought necessary, with her children, and a ham« 
mock, which at night they hang on trees, or fasten 
to poles, making a defence from the rain with palm* 
tr^^e leaves. These hammocks are the chief part of 
their furniture, and are made of cotton, formed like 
net* work, six or seven feet long and four broad: 
but the Tapnyers make theirs twelve or fourteen 
feet long, so as to contain four, and sometimes 
six persons; their cans, cups or mugs, are made 
of callibashes, some of which hold thirty quarts. 
The poorer sort use knives made of stone, while 
the others purchase theirs of the Europeans. 

When at home, the husband generally goes abroad 
in the morning with his bow and arrows, to kill 
birds or beasts, or goes to fish, while the wife enn 
ploys her time in working at a plantation, or at- 
tends the husband to bring home the game. 

The inland Brasilians have some knowledge of a 
Supreme Being, whom they call Tuba, which signi- 
fies most excellent ; thunder they stile tubakunuga, 
which may be interpreted, a noise made by the 
supreme excellency. They have a confused know-^ 
ledge of the general deluge, and believe,, that the 
whole race of mankind were extirpated by it, except 
one man and his sister, the latter being pregnant 
before it happened; and that these by degrees re- 
peopled the world. With respect to a state of future 
existence, they believe that the soul does not die 
with the body, but is translated to some pleasant 
vales beyond the mountains, where they are to 
enjoy great pleasures, and spend their time in 
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^Mcin^ and sinking. These are mich as have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service of their country; 
but such as have led idle and wicked lives^ are sup- 
posed to be tortured by evil spirits^ whom they call 
by different names^ and of whom they are excessively 
afraid; though they^ay them no religious worship, 
yet they sometimes endeavour to appease their 
wrath, by presents fastened to stakes, which they 
set in the ground. 



CHAP. VIII. 

An account of the vegetables, beasts, birds and reptiles fonud 
in Brasil* 

IN describing the produce of this country, we 
shall begin with the vegetables, and first mention 
the mandioca-root, to which the Brasilians are in* 
debted for a great part of their^ subsistence; for be- 
ing dried, powdered, and afterwards baked in the 
manner of bread, it serves for the common food o£ 
the inhabitants of a great part of America. Thin 
root somewhat resembles a parsnip, and is about two 
or three feet in length, of the thickness of a man'd 
arm. It has one peculiar quality,^ which is, that, 
eaten raw, it proves a mortal poison to the human 
species; but roasted, it is not attended with the 
least ill consequence; and though all kinds of beasts 
will eat and grow fat on it, yet its juice proves per- 
nicious to them as well as to man. 

The liara is also very remarkable; it resembles 
the sempervivum, but its leaves are not so thick, 
and are full of prickles. In the middle grows a 
fruit lik^ a pine-apple, which in taste resembleg 
a melon, but is much more delicious, and has a very 

VOL. II. V 
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ttagffUkt tmell. The juiee is eoteeiiied ^ood tm tilt 
Itone. This frait is m very plentiful^ thart th# 
natives fatten their hd^ with it; and> e^tcept wmt 
^mall quantitieii that are used tot swee^meate^ they 
have tYb other meaiis for theif eofimiiiiptioii thftfi 
carrying them to ^ea, where those who are 6et-§ick 
receive great benefit from them. 

fiie pacoba, also called Adam's fig^tree> is very 
large; the stalks are soft and spongy^ and th% teavet 
very long, smooth, and soft like velvet ; these arc 
so cool and refreshing, that people in fevers have 
them applied to their bodies, to abate the violent 
heat of the distemper, and give them ease. The 
fruit grows in clusters like figs, at a foot distance 
on the main-stalk, and one cluster frequently con- 
tains two hundreds The fruit being gathered, and 
laid io ripen> becomes yellow; it then acquires a 
pleasant taste, atid is not only grateful to the palate^ 
but is esteemed mediciiial, particularly in fevers and 
Spitting of blood. 

The pocaire is a «hrub ten or twelve feet hig]i> 
iind has k stem nmeh thicker than a man's thigh^ 
yet so tender, that it may be cut amnder with a 
Iword lit one stroke. The leaves resemble thiwe trf 
water-sorrel; they are generally six feet long, nsry 
brddd, bat are extremely thin, and have wdy una 
Strong middle rib to hold them tog«^er; on whieii 
ftccd^mt they are «o torn by the wb^ btowin^ thesi 
about, that they faaiig kn rags, and at a d^rtanoa 
these shrubs appear a^ if irtuck with feathi^s. T^ 
fruit, .which has the name of poco, is as U>ng as a 
man's faaml, and both in eoldur ajid shape is lika a 
eucunJber ; m ikAe it resembles a ftg, diimgk it 19 
much more deli(^te> 

There are al«o great pkaty of anaiits, or pint« 
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f^ppks, whiek* wkfn ripe. Me here of a gold eotour» 
and ue eaiilj ditacyrerfd bjr their fine scent Iq 
taste they excel our riehest prMerred fruits; m/i 
tftfi liquor diAwn £rom them is not inferior to 
Makasey wine. 

The conjoiry produces viurious sorts of palm-treee 
nndfrnits, also mulberries and devi>erries; woodi 
of various colours^ some of which produce yery f ra^ 
grant iceats ; in particular the maatick^ which* with 
the reat of the odoriferous plante and shrubs, p^« 
fume the woods in the moet agreeable manner* 

The tindio i^ a {dairt that fiprmge up like a string, 
and nises to the top of tha highest nuilberry^trees^ 
to which it iMMsotimes garowB dose like iyy. They 
are eTCMding strong and tough, and even those a^ 
thick as a man's leg, may be wound and twisted 
abottt without breaking. The bark i$ an infalUbla 
poisosi to AA, and« bemg thrown faito water, leaves 
hardly any of tbeas alive. 

The bondMsine cotton shrubs are found m great 
niunbers in this country; the fruit, whw ripe, divider 
itsdf kPLto four parts, each Qf which yields the c9Um 
in flocks, of the aii^e of a small baU; and, in th« 
niddie of these Aoeks axe bla^k saeds closely pressed 
together. 

The mangafaaricsee is an ever-green, mii bears 
fruit twiee a year: its flowers aire like those of the 
jessamine, smd juiell as well: the frait, which is as 
lai^e as an apricot, is yellow, spotted with black> 
and has aeverai kernels within; those are ^aten as 
w<dl aa Ihe fmk itself, are whcdesome, well-ta#ted, 
and lie eacoeedingly light on the stoaiadr. 

The araea is a sort of small pear ; at least it bears 
a greater cesendilance to that fruit than any other ; 
it is of a red, yellow^ or green colour; for ther« ar^ 
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all of these kinds in Brasil, and they are extremely 
beautiful. This fruit is very pleasant^ and has an 
agreeable acid taste. 

The tree jabaticaba^ is remarkable for its bein^ 
entirely beset with fruity from the root to the top- 
most bough. This fruit is of the size of a large 
lemon^ has a sour taste, and the natives make a 
good wine of it. 

The cabueriba is a very large tree, and afibrds 
excellent timber for strength and service; but what 
renders it most valuable is, the balm it afibrds^ 
which, like that of Gilead, heals all green wounds. 
This is obtained by making an incision in the bark, 
through which the balm distils into a vessel set to 
receive it. Both the balm and the tree itself, have 
a very fragrant smell. 

The cupayba is a straight and tall tree, remark* 
able for its yielding, when cut, a great deal of oil, 
which is used both for lamps and curing wounds. 

This country also produces many other trees and 
shrubs, different from those of Europe, and among 
the rest, the Brasil-tree, of which we have given a 
description in a former chapter. 

As to beasts, the tapirousson somewhat resem- 
bles a cow, in its shape and size, though in other 
respects it difiers very much from it. It has long 
shaggy hair, of a reddish colour, no horns, a very 
short neck and tail, long hanging ears, slender 
legs, and a whole hoof: but though it has very 
sharp teeth, it never uses them against man or 
beast. The natives sometimes catch them in traps, 
and at others pierce them with arrows, not so 
much for* their flesh (though that is good, and 
not much unlike beef) as for the hide, which^ 
when dry, is in a manner imp$netrabli^« 
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The coati is as grey as a^ badger, to which it hat 
aome resemblance. Its claws and snout are very 
long, and by the help of the former it climbs trees 
like a monkey* These animals are so ravenous, that 
there is no creature, which is not an over-match 
for them, that escapes being devoured by them; 
though they chiefly live upon snakes, birds, and 
their eggs. 

The biarataca is like a ferret, but considerably 
larger, and has a remarkable cross of white and 
grey along the back; this creature also makes 
great havoc among the birds and their eggs ; but 
though it has neither sharp teeth nor long claws, 
yet it is as able to preserve itself from its pursuer^ 
as any other beast of prey : for nature hath given 
it the power of raising such an intolerable stink, 
that both men and dogs are almost poisoned with 
it, and obliged to put an end to the chase. 

The apes and monkeys are very numerous in thii 
country, and are of several colours. 

The wild boars are of several sorts, as are also 
the leopards, tigers and ounces: some of these 
last are black, others grey, and others spotted. No 
beast can be more furious. They will assault whole 
troops of other animals at once, break into the 
herds of swine, destroy the hen-houses, and leave 
waste and desolation wherever they come. Killing 
one of them is reckoned a very glorious action 
among the Indians; and he that is so fortunate, has 
the honour of being esteemed and respected ever 
after as a hero. 

One of the most extraordinary animals found in 
Brasil is the porcupine, called by the natives couando. 
It is about the size of an ape; but instead of hair 
M CPY9f^4 ^th spikes of three or four fingers 
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Imgdi. ItB eyes are round, etarin^, and aa red as 
carbuncles ; it kas long idiiskers like a eat, and ita 
feet resemble those ^f an ape, only it has bat four 
fingers, the place for tke thumb being vacairt. 
This creature usually sleeps by day, and goes in 
search of prey by ni^t. It is extremely fond of 
fowl, and climbs np trees, though slewly, in order 
to devour them. The flesh of this animal is eaten 
roaisrted by die inhabitants. 

The armadillo, cr shield-hog, resembles our hogs* 
in size and shape, but is covered ivith scales like a 
shield, which, on the back, has seven partitiona, 
and between each of these appears a dark browii 
skin. The head is very like that of other hogs^ 
and has a sharp nose with which it grubs up the 
earth : its eyes are small, and lie deep in 'Ae head: 
it kas a small sharp tongue, and diort ears, ea^ 
loured of a dark brown, without hair or scales. 
This animal lives upon roots, and all kinds of car- 
rion, drinks a great deal, ted isrery fat. It is fond 
of marshy places, but burrowa holes, in which it 
shelters itself under ground. Its flesh is much 
admired^ 

The Brasilian sluggard, so called frwn the slow*- 
ness of its motion, not being aUe to proceed a stone^a 
throw in many days, is about the size of a fex. Its 
liead is rmmd, axMl its mouth, idiich bears a con- 
stant foam, is little and round; its teedi are small 
imd blunt ; its nose is black, high and smooth; its 
eyes are small, black and heavy, and its body is 
covered with ash-coloured hair. It dwells upon 
trees, and lives on their leaves, without ever tasting 
any drrnk ; and is so much afraid of rain, that, upon 
its approach, it hides itself. Though the limbs of 
this animal are extremely weak^ and aeem m a man? 
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tier diijolnled, jet it will take mck hold as is not 
easily imkiosed* 

The tamandma, or ant-bear, thus named from its 
food^ b of two sorts, the great and the smalL The 
former, which is about as large as a middle-sized 
df^, Ihis a round head» a long snout, and no teeth. 
This animl catcjMS ants by laying out its tongue, 
which, Nieuhoff says, is twenty-five, and sometimes 
thirty inches long, upcMU a dunghill, till his prey 
settle ufHrn it, which they haye no sooner done, than 
he draws them into his mouth, and swallows them. 

The small mie is about the u ze of a fox; its feet 
are armed with fomr crooked claws; and two broad 
black lists run akmg its back. It is a very fierce 
creature: it grasps mt every thing with its paws^ 
and, upon being struck with a stick, it will sit up- 
right, and take hold of it with its mouth. It sleeps 
all day, and at mght goes in search of its prey: but 
when it drmks, some of the water spouts through 
to nostrils. 

Thu senembi, or land-crocodile, is very common 
in Brasil;.but it seldom exceeds five feet in l^igth. 
Thare are swi to be certain stones in its head, 
which being given by two drachms at a time, prove 
An infallible remedy for the gravel. It can live 
two or three months without food, and aflfords flesh 
as wMte and a« good as a nbbit. 

Pamrts are some ef the most common birds of 
Ae country, and fly togcthar in large flocks; ihere 
*re vaxious sorts of th^n, and all of them will 
talk with very little teaching, except one species. 
Their clours are very beautiful and diining, and 
in smny of Ihem are moift adnnrably mixed. The 
breast of soaw^ is w red as scarlet, and their bodies 
tithor gteen, yelio w or bhio, but mrt without a ltttl» 
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''mixture of all these colours. These never lay above 
two eggs at a time^ and breed in the trunks of old 
trees^ and about the rocks. Others, with all the 
former colours, have also a mixture of black and 
grey, and these breed in the houses. Another spe- 
cies is black, sprinkled with a little green, the eyes 
and beak red, and the feet yellow. There is another 
sort, whose body is all green; it has a yellow cap 
and collar, the head is adorned with a fine taft of 
blue feathers, and the tail red, yellow and green. 
But the parrot called the tuin, is something more 
singular, if not for its colours, yet for its size and 
habits : it is no bigger than a sparrow, and ifli always 
talking and singing after its manner ; it will skip 
into the bosom of the person who breeds it, and 
eat out of his mouth. 

The guiranheugeta is of the size of a goldfinch. 
Its back and wings are blue : its breast and belly 
yellow, and it has a diadem of the same coloured 
feathers upon its head. This is an admirable bird 
for the cage, from the variety of its notes, and its 
imitations of other birds. 

In Brasil there is a kind of bats, of the size of a 
crow: these have very sharp teeth, and bite vio- 
lently. They build their nests in hollow trees and 
old walls. 

There are here a kind of wild-geese, much like 
those in Europe, only somewhat larger, and their 
feathers vary more in colour; but though they are 
water-fowls, they generally prove both fleshy and 
well-tasted. 

The barn-bird has a very odd appearance; the 
bill is of an astonishing length; it has a crown of 
green and white feathers upon its head, one half of 
which, as well as half the neck, has no feathers at 
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aU. It 16 aboirt the size of a stork^ and^ iprhen skinned 
and boiled, proves tolerable food. 

The bill-bird is about the size of a vrood-pigeon, 
and has a saffron-coloured crop about the neck, of 
three or four fingers in compass. Its bill, which is 
altogether as large as the whole body, is yelloW 
without and red within; and its feathers, which 
are yellow on the breast, and black on all the other 
parts, are tipped with red. 

Brasiil also produces many sorts of wild-fowl, 
that differ b«t little from those of Europe, Among 
the ismall birds, the Brasilian humming-bird is the 
most singular ; for though very small, it makes a 
loud noise, and is of so variable a hue, that> turn 
it which way you please, it changes its colour. 
Some of the Brasilian women hang one of those at 
each ear, in the manner of a pendant. 

Among the various sorts of serpents found here 
is, the rattle-snake, also common in the English 
settlements; but the most remarkable is the guaku, 
or libojra, a serpent of a monstrous size ; some of 
them being, according to Nieuhoif, twenty, and 
others even thirty feet long. It is extremely vo- 
racious, and will spring out of the woods upon 
men or beasts. It is not, however, so venomous as 
other serpents, and the flesh is deemed tolerable 
food. 

The gekko is, indeed, of a most venomous nature, , 
and its bite proves mortal, unless the part wounded 
be immediately cuj; off, or burnt with a hot iron^ 
The poisonous quality of this creature is particu- 
larly evinced, by the dreadful effects which pro- 
ceed from an outward application of its urine, which, 
upon touching the skin, causes a blackness and gan- 
grene. The curcum*a root, which we call turmeric, 
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is deemed by the Brasilians, the most powerful 
remedy for this poison* 

There are lizards in Brasil four feet in length, 
in^hich the Negroes eat with safety. 

Scorpions here also grow to a very large size, 
and their sting is venomous. 

Among the spiders^ there is one sort, of a re^ 
markably large size, generally found in dunghills, 
or the cavities of hollow trees, which weave webs 
like other spiders; if provoked, they wound with 
a sting so small, as to be scarcely visible, and yet 
60 venomous, that it raises a blueish swelling,^ that 
is very painful, and even mortal^ if pot prevepte^ 
by a timely antidote. 




THE DISCOVERIES OF THE ENGUSH 

AMERICA. 



CHAP. I. 

The Toyages of John Cabot, who first Tisited Newfoundland; 
and of Sebastian Cabot, for the finding out a north-west pas- 
gage. Mr. Hore's attempt to establish a colony in Newfound* 
land. Captain Hawkins brings a Brasilian chief to England. 

J OHN Cabot^ a citizen of Venice, who had been 
long settled at Bristol, sailed from thence, with a 
view of making discoveries, in 1494, while Colum- 
bus was performing his second voyage, and actnaUy 
saw the coast of Newfoundland, to which he gave 
the name of Prima Vista or First- seen; and, on 
the 24i;h of June, landed on an island, which he 
called St. John's, from his discovering it on the day 
of that saint. This island, which is in the bay of 
St. Lawrence, appeared to be extremely barren; 
but the sea around it abounded in fish, and the 
natives, who wore the skins of bears for clothes, 
were armed with bows and arrows, pikes, and 
wooden clubs, darts and slings. 

Upon this discovery king Henry VII. granted a 
patent to John Cabot and Ins three sons, Lewis, 
Sebastian, and Sanchius, dated the 5th of March, 
1495, with authority to sail with five ships, upon 
discoveries to the east, west and north, allowing 
them the full properties of the countries thej should 
discover, with this only reservation, that they should 
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return to Bristol, and pay him the &f&. part of the 
neat profits of the voyage $ in conaderation of ivhicli 
they were to have the exclusive right to the coun- 
tries so discovered, and no other English subject 
-was to trade thither, without their licence. John, 
however, dying before the squadron set sail, his 
sou Sebastian made a proposal to the king, to dis- 
cover a north-west passage to the Indies; and for 
this purpose, a ship wa^. manned and victualled at 
Bristol, at the king's expence, and three or four 
Other ships were fitted out by some of the merchants 
of that city. 

With this squadron Sebastian set sail in May 1497, 
and on the eleventh of June got into the latitude of 
67*" 30", Where finding the sea still open, he ima* 
gined that he might have passed through into the 
Indian sea ; but his c/ew mutinying, he was obliged 
to return into the latitude of 56\ and from thence 
he steered along the continent of America, until he 
came into 8SP on the coast, which was afterwards 
called Florida. His provisions here growing shcMrt, 
he steered back, and having tduched at Newfound-- 
land, returned to England. 

This Sebastian Cabot was the first discoverer of 
the continent of America, which Columbus did not 
see till a year after, and the first who took a view 
6f Florida; while Juan Ponce de Leon, who visited 
it in 1513, took possession of it for the crown of 
Spain, and usually passes for th^ first discoverer. 
This voyage gave great light to Ferdinand Magel- 
lan, and induced him confidently to affirm, that 
such a passage might be found by the south, which 
he happily effected twenty-t^o years after. 

Sebastian Cabot after this entered into the Spa-» 
nish service, when he discovered the river Plata, 
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MhA saikd ap it 360 milM. For tliis he vtbb re- 
warded with the rank of ^aikl pilot of Spain; bat 
after residing for some time at Seville in that cha- 
raeter^ he again entered into the English service, 
tod was employed by king Henry VII. in cod- 
junetion with Sir Thomas Pert, vice-admiral of 
England, These gentlemen sailed in 1516, with 
two ships of 250 tons^ to the coast of Brasil; and 
afterwards visited the Spanish islands of St. Do- 
mingo and St. John Porto de Rico. In the last of 
these islands they traded, and paid for what they 
got, by giving in exchange vessels made of pewter. 

A war with Scotland put an end to any further 
discoveries during this reign. But at length Mr* 
Hore, a merchant of Lcmdon, resolved to attempt 
a settlement in Newfoundland, and to go thither 
himself. This gentleman receiving all the encou* 
ragement he could expect from king Henry YIII., 
many young gentlemen of fortune and distinguished 
rank, offered to share both the expence and danger 
of the undertaking ; Mr. Hore therefore fitted out 
two ships, which set sail about the end of April 1536, 
with 120 men on board, including thirty persons 
of character. 

Within the space of two months they arrived at 
Gape Breton, from whence they sailed round a great 
part of Newfoundland to Penguin-island, in the la- 
titude of 5(y 40', where they found great plenty of 
the fowl from whence the island takes its name. 
They afterwards went on shore upon the east side 
of Newfoundland, and had an accidental view of a 
boat>full of the natives of the island, whom they 
pursued both by sea and land, but were not able 
to overtake them. They staid here till their provi- 
sions began to grow very short ; and, being then 
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afraid to trast themselves at sea in such a coiidi* 
tion, delayed going on board till they were in such 
distress, that they actually eat one another. 

Soon after a French ship, well manned and vie* 
tualled, put into the same harbour; of this the 
English, prompted by the irresistible calls of hunger, 
resolved to take advantage, and being weary of a 
country in which they had endured such miseries, 
waited for a favourable opportunity, and then seiz- 
ing the French ship, left their own, and sailed 
directly for England. They had a prosperous voyage, 
and arrived at St. Ives in Cornwall, about the end 
of October, so much altered, that their nearest rela- 
tions did not know them. 

Some months after the Frenchmen came to Eng- 
land to complain, that the English had taken away 
their ship, and that they should have perished with 
hunger, if they had not supported themselves by 
fishing. King Henry examined closely into the 
afiair, and finding that extreme want was the sole 
cause of an action, that could be no otherwise jus- 
tified, he satisfied the French to the full extent of 
their demands, and pardoned his own subjects a 
crime, which necessity had forced them to commit* 

To these beginnings we owe the Newfoundland 
trade. That island is of a triangular figure, three 
hundred and fifty miles from north to south, and 
two, hundred miles in breadth at the base from east 
to west, where broadest. On the north it is sepa- 
rated from the continent by the narrow strait of 
Belleisle; on the west it has the bay of St. Lawrence; 
on the south Cape Breton; and on the east the 
ocean. There is no country in the world better 
furnished with harbours, and it is abundantly sup- 
plied with fresh water. The climate m summer is 
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Tery hot; but 8b cold in winter, that the mow lies 
pn the ground af least five months, notwithstanding 
its being situated between 47^ and 52° north latitude, 
and, consequently, more to the south than England. 
It however produces filberts, strawberries, some 
kinds of cherries and other hardy fruits. Com and 
hay succeed but indifferently, yet it affords great 
plenty of venison, wild-fowl and fish, so that with 
dry food in plenty from Europe, people may live 
there very comfortably even in winter, since the 
country produces fuel of several kinds in abundance. 
In short, notwithstanding the hardships of those 
who first attempted a settlement in this island, and 
the bleakness and barrenness of this inhospitable 
country, it soon became of the utmost consequence; 
for towards the close of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
there were annually employed on its coasts upwards 
of two hundred fishing vessels, on board of which 
were above eight thousand seamen. 

Sometime after Mr. William Hawkins,* an officer 
in the navy of king Henry VIII., made three pros* 
perous voyages to Guinea, and from thence across 
the Atlantic Ocean to Brasil, where, having some 
dealings with the prince or chief of the Brasilians, 
|ie expressed a desire of seeing England; but, at the 
same time showed a suspicion of his not obtaining 
leave to return home. To remove this distrust, cap- 
tain Hawkins very readily offered to leave Mr. 
Martin Cockram, whom the Indians esteemed next 
to himself, as a hostage; and this ofier was readily 
accepted. 

This Brasilian chief he brought over and pre- 

* This gentleman was the father of the famous sir John Haw. 
}Lins, and the gr^^ndfather of sir Richard Hawkins, both eminent 
fpl^Ben. 
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sented to kin^ Henry, who received and entertained 
him very kindly, and after a year's stay in England, 
generously dismissed him : but in his passage home 
he took sick and died^ which gave aU on board 
grert concern, from an apprehension that Mr.Cock^ 
ram would be either punished with death, or de- 
tained during life. Their fears were, however, ill 
founded ; for the Brasilians, hearing what they had 
to allege, readily concluded, that it was far from 
being likely that they would dare to return, if they 
had ill used their king; and that it was out of their 
power to preserve his life, if he was attacked by 
sickness. The Brasilians therefore freely set Mr. 
Cockram at liberty, kindly entertained the men^ 
and furnished the ship with a sufficient cargo for 
England. This encouraged other merchants to trade 
to those parts of Brasil that were not yet in tibe 
possession of the Portuguese. 



CHAP. !!• 

Captain Drake's voyage to the Uthoras of Darien. He takes 
the town of Nombre de Dios, marches over land for Panama, 
plunders Santa Cruz, lands at Rio Francisco, and seizes a 
great number of mules laden with gold and silver. His return 
to Plymouth. 

IN the following reign the English were unsue* 
eessfully employed in discovering either a north- 
east or a north- west passage, in hopes of grasping 
the whole trade of the Indies; and by directing 
all their sti^ngth that way, neglected making those 
discoveries that might have been attended with 
success. But in the reign of queen Elizabeth, who 
made the naval power her peculiar care, discoveries 
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Mrerc carried on with fresh vigour; and between 
the years 1562 and 1568, captain John Hawkins 
made three voyages to the West Indies, and, in all 
but the last, had very great access. In the year 
1572, captain Francis Drake also made- his famous 
expedition to the West Indies. 

This gentleman, who had accompanied his kins* 
man, sir John Hawkins, in his last expedition, set 
sail fi»m Plymouth on the 24th of May, 1572, in 
the Pasca, of seventy tons burden, with the Swan, 
of two hundred and fifty tons, commanded by his 
brother, John Drake. He had on board seventy- 
three men and boys, and had not only a good stock 
of ammunition and a year's provisions, but had three 
pinnaces stowed on board, in pieces, that might, as 
occasion required, be speedily joined together. He 
made the Canary islands on the 2d of June, and on 
the 29th passed between Guadaloupe and Dominica^ 
on the south side of which they cast anchor; find'- 
ing several cottages formed of the boughs of palm* 
trees, but no sign of inhabitants, he inferred that 
these wete occasionally the residence of fishermen. 

Hating staid here three days, he weighed anchor, 
and steering towards the main-land of America, 
made Port Pheasant, where he erected his pinnaces, 
and was soon after joined by James Rawse, in a 
bark belonging to the Isle of Wight, with thirty 
men. They left this place on the 22d of July, and 
.three days after took two small vessels from Nombri^ 
de Dios, laden with planks; by which they learned^ 
that some soldiers were daily expected at that town 
from the governor of Panama, to protect the inha- 
bitants from the Symerons, a people inhabiting the 
country between that place and Panama. These 
were descended from those, who, flying fpom the 
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cruelty of the Spaniards, about eighty years bcfoi?!?; 
had, by degrees, formed themselves into a nation. 

Drake having* treated these people civilly, se* 
them on shore, judging it impossible for them to 
convey any intelligence about him to the town^ 
before his arrival, it being at a considerable dis- 
tance by land; then taking fifty- three men, with 
drums, trumpets, and warlike stores, he left the rest 
of his company with their ships, under the com- 
mand of captain Rawse, in a secure and secret situ*- 
ation, and proceeded in the pinnaces, keeping all 
day close under the shore, and rowing hard at night, 
tiU he entered Hit harbour. He there got between 
the town and a small ship just arrired from Spain, 
which he forced to the other side of the bay, te 
prevent her giving the alarm, and then landing 
without resistance, marched up to the fort, where 
there was but one man, who fled to alarm the 
place. On the captain-s entrance, he fcnind no 
more than six brass guns and a few culVerins, wMdk 
he dismounted. 

Drake, leaving a few of his men to keep posses-^ 
sion of the fort, and some others to guard the pin- 
naces, marched to a high ground, where he divided 
the sailors who accompanied him, into two partis 
of sixteen men each. One under the command of 
John Oxenham, he ordered to enter the east end 
of the town, near the market-place, while he him- 
self, with drums beating and colours flying, led the 
rest up the principal street. 

The inhabitants had been drawn up near the 
governor's house, to cover the gate leading to Pa- 
nama, in order to secure a retreat; but were so ter- 
rifted at the sight of the English, that, after firing 
two or three times, they threw down their arms. 
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And iled mth the utmoBt precipitation. The alarm 
bell «till continued ringing, but Drake, ordering it 
to be silenced, marched towards the royal treasury^ 
which was the^ immensely rich ; and the door of 
41ie store-house being in the confusion left open, 
saw a prodigious number of large silver bars, none 
of ^Jbich the men were allowed to meddle with ; 
but unhappily at this instant, a violent storm of 
thunder, lightning and rain, damaged their armp, 
fSnd &Ued the men with apprehensions that their 
tpinnaees were in danger. This threw them into 
ccmfusion; however, Drake boldly insisted on their 
.proceeding, and would doubtless have executed hi^ 
rdesign of ^plundering the treasury; but becoming 
r&int through loss of blood, occasioned by a Wound 
in his leg, which he had hitherto concealed, he was 
with much difficulty permaded to have it dressed, 
and to be carried on board one of the pinnaces. 
This obliged the rest to retire to their vessels, with 
the loss of Qneii)ian» 

They now proceeded to a small but plentiful 
island, at(Out two leagues from the town, greatly 
.mortified at. leaving such immense wealth behind 
them. They there ^id to refresh themselves, and 
then .proceeded to their ships^ which they reached 
on the first of August; when captain Rawse, hav- 
ing no hopes of their meeting with success, since 
they were now certainly discovered all along the 
coast, resolved to leave him* 

Drake, having «taid here six days, sailed for 
Carthagena, whep he ^oon found, by the firing of 
thenrdnance, and riugiug of the hells, that he was 
discovered; he, however, seised an outward-bouud 
,slup,.of two hundred and forty tons burden, that 
^l^y in tli^jroad, audtwosiiialler vessels, dispatched 
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thither from Nombre de Dios, to ^ive notice of hfc 
being on the co^st : he, however, treated those on 
board with great civility, and set them on shore. 

He now resolved to sink the Swan, and knowing 
that this wonld be opposed by the sailors, prevailed 
op the carpenter to bor^ three holes in her bottom, 
when the w^ter pouring in, they removed her car- 
go, and then set fire to her, to prevent her falling 
into the enemy's hands. 

This being done, he appointed his brother to 
command his own ship, and went himself on board 
pne of the pinnaces, "fie soon found a convenient 
fertile spot, on the coast of Darien, proper/or erect- 
ing tents fpr his men, and preparing such articles 
as he most wanted. As they were here covered from 
view, and the vessel concealed in a neighbonring 
creek, he hoped to raise a belief, that he had en- 
■firely quitted the coast. 

Having staid here till the eighth of September, 
|ie left his brother to take care of the ship, and, 
taking part of the men, proceeded with two pin- 
naces for Rio Grande, keeping as much as possible 
put of sight. He landed his men about two leagues 
to the westward pf Carthagena, where the Indians 
"supplied him with cattle and other fresh provisions, 
for which he gave them some trifles in exchange. 
The next 4ay he made the mouth of a river, where 
they had a terrible storm, and after that was over, 
the men were much pestered vnth musketos ; Init 
defended then^selves against their attacks by rub- 
bing theif bodies with lemon-juice. 

They found the channel of the Rio Grande twenty- 
three fatho^lS deep, and so broad that the eye could 
scarcely reaph from shore to shore. They here saw 
Bpyeral houses, and perceiving ^ Spaniard ^eckottT 
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tng to them, made towards the land; but he, find- 
ing that they -were not his countrymen, as he had 
at first imagined, betook himself to flight. They, 
however, landed, and found some cheese, white 
rusk, bacon, several sorts of sweetmeats, and a con- 
siderable quantity of tmgar, out of which they sup- 
plied their vessels with as much as they wanted. 

Drake now sailed back to his brother, and in his 
voyage boarded several vessels, in hopes of finding 
gold, but they happened to be laden only with 
provisions and other necessaries. Of these he took 
a considerable quantity, and disposed of them in an 
island, in such a manner; that if any part should be 
surprised by the Spaniards, there would still be a 
sufficient supply left, in case he should stand in 
need of it. During his absence his brother John 
had concluded a league with the Symerons, whom 
he promised to assist against the Spaniards, from 
whom they had lately taken a large quantity of 
gold and silver,^ and thrown it into the river; for 
as they set no value on that metal, they had no 
other motive for seizing it than that of exasperating 
their enemies. 

As it was unusual for the Spaniards to bring 
down their treasures during the rainy season, w^hich 
now approached, captain Drake now resolved to 
cruize in those seas till the time of their setting 
out, daring which he plundered a great number of 
ships, but his brother John was unfortunately slain 
while gallantly boarding a frigate. Upon this he 
moored his ship, and resolved to appear no more 
till the Spanish treasurer was set out for Nombre de 
Dios. However, while he thus lay by, several of 
his men died of calentures, among whom was his 
]|>rother^ Joseph Drake, 
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Hie captein hemg at lengtli informed by the 
SymeroBS that the treasiuner was set out, he resolved^ 
by their ametaBce, to march over land to Panama; 
4hese people not only coBBenting to serve, him for 
^akles, but t0 4»nry a laxge quantity of provisions; 
und when those faUad, they^engag^d to supply him 
with mere, by the <fa^p of their bows and. arrows* 

They set out on the .3d of February, 1573, being 
forty-eight in company, e^hteen of whom were 
JSoglish, who carried nothii^ but their arms. Oji 
the third 4ay of th^r march they arrived at a town 
fbelon^ng 1o the Symerons, atuated on the side of 
<« hill,' near a river, and encompassed with a high 
4nod walL The inhabitants made a very neat ap- 
pearance; their dress diffeired but little ixom that 
<of the Spaniards ; and ihey received the stra^gera 
with great civility, and seemed to be in want of 
^nothing, having all kinds of provision in abuudancet 
Thistown was tfairty-'five leagues from Nombre die 
IKos,. and fiiiynfive from Panama. It was constasitly 
(guarded against the Spaniai:da;.and the inhabitants 
<having the most impIacaUe hatred against that 
nation, they often surprised and cut them off in 
rthe woods. 

After staying here one night, Drake continued 

.his;march; at the end of ten days, he .ascended a 

very high hill, from whence he had a view of the 

?0outh ^ea, ^which he determined 'to navigate, Pa-^ 

raama' being now frequently in .-sight, he thought it 

jpradent to keep his men as close together as pios^ 

-^ble, the success of the expedition di^pendiQg4)n 

'their bemg) concealed, and struck out of the com- 

rmou' road, nntilhe* came within a short distance of 

Banama.. Here captain Dnake sent a Symerpn in 

disguise, to obtain intelligei»aei who>soQn r^tem^ 
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irith iht informatidiii that the treamver of Linm 
was to set out that very night, with his family, for 
Ncmibre de Dios, in order to embark for Spain, at-- 
tended by fourteen mulefi, some of which were laden 
with gold, others with silver, and one with valuable 
jewels ; and that the same night two caravans would 
pass the same way, with fifty mules in each, laden 
With provisions and a small quantity of silver. This 
was soon after confirmed by a sentinel, whom they 
Were so fortunate as to seize. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, Drake concealed 
half his men fifty paces from the highway, while 
the other half, under Oxenham, were posted at the 
same distance from the road, on the oj^posite side* 
When the first caravan, consisting of mules laden 
with provisions, approached, one of the men, wh« 
had drank too much, got up to see them, theugk 
the captain had given stiict orders, that not &e 
least notice should be taken of them; and tiiis mam 
being dressed in a white shirt, which was the mark 
(€ dtstinction worn by the English, was perceived 
by a Spaniard, who gave the alarm; the treasurer 
immediately turned out oi the road, and only the 
mnles with prcrvisions came forward ; some of these 
they seized, bnt, to their great mortification, got 
only two horse-loads of silver. 

Having rtaid here to Tefreah themselves, they 
mounted the mules, and proceeded towards Santo 
Cruz. On approaching this tovra they were met 
1^ a party of soldiers, who summoned them to snr- 
render, and promised to give them kind treatment. 
The English laughed at this proposal, and recrived 
the enemy's fire, whichthey so effectually returned, 
that they put fhem to flight, when briskly follow- 
ing^ the 'pursuit, they Altered the town with them; 
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the Symeroiid 8upiM>rtiiig them through the action 
vith the greatest bravery. 

Santa Cruz then consisted or about fifty neat 
houses, and had warehouses for receiving the goods, 
which were brought thither from Nombre de Dios, 
up the river Chagre, and from thence carried by 
mules to Panama. Having divided the plunder he 
found in the town, equally among his own men 
and the Symerons, Drake began to be uneasy for 
his ship, from which he had been absent above a 
fortnight. He therefore returned to it with all the 
expedition possible, and to his great joy found 
every thing in as good order as he could desire. 

The stock of provisions being nearly exhausted, 
Mr. Oxenham was dispatched with one of the yes^ 
€els, to procure a supply, while Drake resolved to 
ply o£fthe Cabezas, in hopes of seizing some of the 
treasure barks, that pass between Nicaragua and 
Veragua. 

During this cruize captain Drake seized only a 
small vessel, in which was some gold, and a Genoese 
pilot, who informed him, that the English had every 
where spread an universal terror; while Oxenham 
took but one frigate, wherein was about two hun- 
dred cocks and hens, twenty^eight hogs, and a con- 
siderable quantity of maize. But what was of more 
consequence, he learned from the prisoners, that 
two galleys had been built at Nombre de Dios, in 
order to serve as a convoy to the Chagre fleet, the 
treasures of which now principally engrossed his 
attention. 

While affairs were in tins situation, they wete 
alarmed by observing a sail bearing down upon 
them, which however proved to be a French ship, 
of about 80 tons burden^ the crew whereof were in 
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gtreat tirMit of vater, with which the captain ordered 
theni to be supplied;, and they, being informed of 
hiB deBi^uB, ofTered to join him, which after some 
deliberation was penhitted* 

Drake now learing the two ghips in a safe har-^ 
tioar, manned the frigate and two pinnaces, and 
ateered to the Rio Francisco; at the mouth of which 
lie left the frigate^ and proceeded up the river, in 
the pimiadeg, with all his forces. On landing, they 
jwrched forward with great reg^arity and silence^ 
guided by the SymeronB> Until they came within a 
mile of the high road, when they halted and re^ 
freshed themselves* The next day they were agree^ 
ably Burpriaed by the noise of tb^ bells hung about 
the mules; they therefore set o|it td attack them, 
and found three caravans near together, two of 
which consisted of seventy mules each, and one of 
Mty, all laden with gold and silver^ They had a 
^ard of forty*five soldiers, who fired on the ap- 
proach of the English and French, and then re- 
treated* By this fire the French captain was wounds 
cd, and one Symeron killed* The English and 
French now made the best possible use of their time^ 
loaded themselves with as ma^y wedges of gold and 
filver as they could carry, and having buried th$^ 
rest in the sand, retreated towards the river, leav- 
ing behind them the French captain, who had tint- 
ed in the woods with the loss of blood, and a French 
jailor, who had overloaded himself with gold^ 

The next day they reached the Rio Francisco, 
where not finding the pinnaces, they began to fear 
they were lost; which appeared probable, as seven 
Spanish pinnaces appeared hovering at a distance ; 
but a sudden gust of wind, attended with rain, 
obliged the Sj^niard.s to ^heer off! 

VOL. II* a 
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Captain Drake was much concerned at the appre- 
hension^ that, if his pinnaces were taken, the men 
Would be put to the torture, to make them discover 
where his vessels were; but being sensible, that, 
though this should be the case, it would be some 
time before they could reach the ships, he set about 
making a raft, in order to endeavour to get onboard 
before the enemy. In this attempt he was assisted 
only by one Englishman, two hardy Frenchmen, 
and a Symeron, who generously endeavoured to 
persuade him, in case the ships were destroyed, to 
live among those of his own nation, who would do 
all in their power to serve him. Having lashed the 
taft pretty securely, they fixed a kind of rudder, 
and erected a sail made of a biscuit-bag, and then 
committed themselves to the mercy of the sea, sit- 
ting up to the \(aist,and sometimes to the arm-pits, 
in water ; and after a fatiguing voyage of six hours, 
observed the pinnaces lying behind a point, where 
they had cast anchor. 

Upon this joyful sight he ran the raft on shore, 
and went to them by land, where, after keeping 
them for some time in suspense, he informed them 
of his success, and the loss of their captain and a 
sailor. He was ndw told, that the pinnaces were, 
prevented from steering up the Rio Francisco at 
the time appointed, by a hard gale of wind. Drake 
immediately returned up the river, and took in his 
comrades with the treasure, and then steered di^ 
rectly for the frigate and the ships, which having 
come up with, he divided the gold and silver, to 
their mutual satisfaction, equally between the £n^ 
lish and French. 

A few days after, captain Drake sent a detach- 
ment of twe}ye English and sixti^en Symerons^ to 
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^briii^ away more of the treasure ; but they could 
find only tlyrteen bars of silver, and some wedges 
of gold, the rest haying been discovered and carried 
away. This they brought off, together with one 
of the Frenchmen, who, though left behind, made 
his escape from the Spaniards* 

Drake now determined to return to England; he 
therefore dismissed the French ship, and steered to 
cape Cabezas, taking several Spanish vessels, ladea 
with provisions, in his passage. At this last place 
he staid seven days, and gave the Symerons all the 
iron work, of which they were extremely fond ; and 
giving to one of them a very handsome cutlass, he 
was, in return, presented with four wedges of gold. 
These Drake no sooner received^ than he threw 
them into the common stock, declaring that |ie 
thought it unjust not to share with those who had 
assisted in fitting hin^ 0|it, and had bought the 
cutlass, the price for which it was sold. 

After leaving these friendly people, they cap- 
tured some small vessels; and, on their arrival at 
cape St. Anthony, took in ^ supply of turtle. Being 
soon after in want of water, there happily fell such 
a prodigious shower of rain, as aj9R)rded them a suf- 
ficient quantity, and relieved them from the neces^ 
sity of touching, as ih^j inteiided, fit Newfound- 
land, They then stretched ov^r from Florida to the 
islands of Scilly, and came to an anchor in Ply- 
mouth harbour, on the 9th of August, 1573. The 
people being at church on their arrival, instantly 
hurried out, and ran to the shore, to welcome him 
aid his men on their happy return from this sue? 
pessful expedition. 
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CHAP, lit 

ttr Ilumpbry Gilbert obtaint a patent for MtUing tbe contiaenl 
of North America. Takes formal possession of Newfound* 
land, but is lost on bis return to England. 

' BRAKE'S great iiticcesi^ bo entimnged otheti 
to follow hid example, tluit, in a very short tittie> 
the English privateers made various virjragei to all 
pRttB of America; and projectis, that, in the fonnef 
age, would have beea thought impraetieable^ in 
this were carried into execution, at the expeiit^e of 
prtvsite persons, who were coantefianced, but not 
assisted by the crown, Among these, none was so 
^reat a proof of maritime skill, and so honourable 
in every respect to the nation, as the expedition of 
eaptain Francis Dmke> in 1757, in which he sailed 
round the globe ; this voyage will be inserted among 
the most remarkable ^ those excellent inariners 
who have also encompassed the earth* 

Some years after this voyage, air Humphry Oilf 
bert| a gentleman of Devonshire, represented to 
queen Elizabeth the expediency of settling all tfaoso 
countries on the continent f^ America, which had 
formerly been discovered by Sebastian Cabot, ill 
<irder to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
Frenclf: on which her majesty granted him letters 
patent, to diseover, plant, settle, and even tp fprtMy 
mid build castles, in any of the northern coftntrtet 
hot then in tbe possession of any Christian prince# 
Thus encouraged, he applied to his frien<fe^ in ord«r 
to form a society capable of carrying this design 
into execution. However, in this he encountered 
inany difficulties^ notwithstanding wl4ch Jie pnt i9^ 
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«ea; but thij voyage proted vety unMccesdful, and 
was attended with the IO09 of one of his best ships. 
After this severe blow he sold his estate, in order 
to fnmish the necessary e^pences of another squa- 
dron, in which several gentlemen of rank and for* 
tune agreed to accompany him. 

This squadron consisted of the following vessels, 
the Delight, of one hundred and twenty t<Hls, on 
iHiard of which sir Humphry embarked; the bark 
Raleigh, fitted out by Mr. Walter Raleigh, of two 
hundred tons; the Golden Hind, of forty tons; 
the Swallow, of forty tons; and the Squirrel, of 
ten tons; having on board two hundred and sixty 
men, among whom were many shipwrights, masonsp 
carpenters, smiths, mmers and refiners. 

It was resolved by the proprietors, that the fleet 
should sail to Newfoundland^ and having taken in 
provisions there, proceed to the south, and not to 
pass by any river or bay worthy of notice, without 
examining it. On the 11th of June, 1583, ihi§ 
fleet set sail firom PlyttiOttth; but on the 13th, the 
Raleigh, commanded by captain Butler, parted 
Company, under pretence that the captain and his 
men were suddenly taken ill of a contagious dis- 
ease. On the dOth of July they saw land in about 
the latitude of 5P; thence coasting along it to the 
south, on the Sd of August entered St. John's har- 
bour in Newfoundland, where they found the 
Squirrel, which had been separated ttotn them, 
ridii^ at anchor in the mouth of the harbour, hav* 
ing been refiised entrance by the vessels that were 
fishing within it, to the nnikd)er of ihirty-six sail, 
of dii^rent nations. 

Sir Humphry now sending his boat, to inform the 
Piasters ci the fishing barks» that ke had a compiis- 
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ilioQ from the queen to take posseesum of tilioae landt 
for the crown of England, they rabiaitt^d ,tQ t Jie 
levying ,a tax of proviaionft upon each ship.for supr- 
plying the wants of his squadron, and he entered 
the harbour. 

The next day sir Humphry and his company 
were conducted on shore by the masters of the 
English fishing vessels, and, on the 5th, having 
caused a tent to be set up in the view of the shipa 
in the harbour, and being attended by all under hiji 
command, he summoned the merchants and masters, 
both English and foreigners, to be present at hia 
taking a formal and solenm possession of these ter- 
ritories. These being assembled, he caused his 
commission, under the great seal of England, to be 
read, and interpreted to those unacquainted with 
^he English language; which being done, he de^ 
Clared, that, he took possession of the harbour of 
St. John^ and two hundred leagues of the adjacent 
country, investing her majesty with the title and, 
d^nity thereof, and then had a turf of the soil de- 
livered to him, in token of taking possession alsa 
for himself and heirs. After this he took in a sup^ 
ply of provisions, in order to proceed on his disoo^ 
ries; but some of his men dying, and others desert*, 
ing, the number of his people was so lessened, as to 
oblige him to leave the Swallow behind. 

Sir Humphry now went on board the Squirrel 
that small vessel being mo&t proper for discovering 
the coast; and on the 2Qth of August sailed from 
the harbour of St, John with three ships, the 
Delight, the Golden Hind and the Squirrel. The 
next night they reached Cape Race, which i« 
twenty-five leagues distant, and frona thence sailed 
about eighty-seven leagues towards Cape Bf etott, 
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On the 39th they had a violent storm niith rain 
and so thick a mist^ that they could not see a cable's 
length before them. Early the next morning they 
found themselves encompassed with shoals and 
sands> on which the Delight struck^ and her stem 
and hind- quarter were soon beat to pieces; the 
Golden Hind and the pinnace, however, bore away 
to the south, and with much difficulty got clear of 
the shoals. In the Delight there unhappily perished 
captain Maurice Brown, with near one hundred 
persons; fourteen of the crew only escaping in an 
open boat to Newfoundland. 

Sir Humphry, discouraged by these disasters, and 
his men being in want of necessaries, proposed to 
return to England, having, in his own opinion, 
made discoveries sufficient to procure the assistance 
necessary for a new voyage in the spring. His 
people were a little mortified at this proposal, but 
on hearing his reasons, altered their course. On 
the 3d of September they passed in sight of Cape 
Race, and had afterwards such bad weather, with 
high seas, that the people in the Hind frequently 
expected to see those in the Squirrel swallowed up, 
notwithstanding which. Sir Humphry could not b^ 
persuaded to leave her; On the 9th, the storm in^ 
creasing, he was i^in pressed to leave the pinnace^ 
but his answer was, ^ We are as near to heaven at. 
tea as by land/ About midnight the Squirrel be- 
ll^ ahead of the Golden Hind, her lights were at 
once extinguished, and, it was supposed she sunk 
that very instant, for she was never heard <^more. 
The Golden Hiiid, however, arrived safe a* Fal- 
mouth on the 23d of ^Septerhberi^i ajter hating lost 
only xmo mm, in. thil ttafortunsrte expedition. 
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CHAP. IV. 

jlir Walter Raleigb g^is the pateot renewed, and fends ti^o. 
barks to make ditcoTeries. The English land in the island of 
Wokoken, and trade with the natives. Unsuccessful attenptt 
to establish a settlement io Virginia* 

?.. 

AFTER sir Humphry Gilbert's mmaimge and 
loss, sir Walter Raleigh, his half-brother by the 
mother's side, procured a renewal of the patent, and 
making choice of two experienced nayal-ofileers^ 
captains Philip Amadas and Arthnr Barlow, fitted, 
out two small barks* Sir Walter had observed^ 
that all the attempts hitherto made had failed, hf 
the adventurers pursuing their discoveries from 
the north ; he chose therefore to proc^eed in another 
method, and considering all the lands on the con^ 
tinent of America, from the last settlement d the 
Spaniards to sixty degrees north, as lying withis^ 
his grant, he resolved to settle those ftrst, which 
lay nearest their settlements* 

The above two barks sailed from the west of 
England on the 37th of April, 158^, and, paasiiig 
theCanaiies, fell in with the c^)Ast of FkN^da w 
the 2d <tf July,, and having sail^ iorty leagues 
aJong the shore, came qn the 4 3th. to a. river, where 
they cast anchor, landed, and took possession of 
the country, in right of the itufeen^ and for the ust 
of the proprietors* 

Thisplace they afterwards found to he the island 
of Wokoken, on the coasA of ihe coubtry si|iQe 
i;alled y trginta,. in diirty^firat degreea north kti- 
tude. In this island, whitdi k about twenty miles 
in length,^ and six in breadth^ they fQund deer^ 
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rabbits, hares, fowls, vines, cedars, pines, cypress, 
sassafras and mastic-trees. It was the third day 
before they saw any of the natives, but then a lit- 
tle boat with three of them appeared ; and one of 
them going on shore, the English rowed up to him, 
when he not only waited their coming, without 
any signs of fear, but readily went on board; where 
they gave him a shirt and a hat, with some meat 
and wine, which he seemed to like. After he had 
with apparent satisfection narrowly viewed the 
barks with all that were in them, he went in his 
own boat to about a quarter of a mile's dista'nbe, 
where he employed himself in fishing, and in 'half 
an hour loaded his boat with fish, a^ deep as it 
could swim, and then returned to the pbint of the ^ 
land; where, to show his gratitude, he dividied it 
into two parts, and making signs that he designed 
it for the two barks, departed; After this, the na- 
tives from the continent frequently repaired to the 
ships, and exchanged several sorts of skins, white 
coral, and some pearls, for toys made of tin, and 
other baubles of inconsiderable value. 

The day after that in which they had seen the 
three Indians, several boats appeared in view, and 
in one of these was the brother of the king, at- 
tended by forty or fifty men, whose features were 
tolerably agreeable. The prince made up to the 
English, who gave him and four of his chiefs, pre- '• 
sents of several toys, which he appropriated to 
himself, letting them know, that none there had a 
right to any thilig but him. Two days after, they 
showed him their merchandize, of which nothteg 
seemed to please him more than a pewter dish, for 
which he gave twenty deer-skins ; and, making a 
hole in the rim^ hung it over his neck for a breast"* 

VOL. II. 8a, 
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it was not long before sir Walter Raleigh resolved 
to fit out a more considerable fleet than had hi- 
therto been employed in such undertakings. He 
was desirous of commanding in this expedition; 
but being jealous that his absence might be preju- 
dicial to his interest at court, he committed the 
conduct of this second enterprize to his lieutenant, 
sir Richard Greenville, who, on the 8th of April, 
1585, set sail from Plymouth, with seven ships, 
fitted out by a company,f of which himself and 
several gentlemen were members. 

On the @6th of June he anchored at Wokoken, 
and^ in August following, began to plant on the 
island of Roenocke, five miles distant from the 
continent, where 180 men were landed, under the 
command of Ralph Lane, then appointed governor, 
and captain Philip Amadis, who was constituted 
admiral of the new colony, though it does not ap- 
pear that a bark was left with him. 

Sir Richard did not remain above three weeks 
longer in those seas; for having made some disco- 
veries to the southward, and having traded with 
the Indians for pearls, skins, furs, and other com- 
modities, he sailed on the 25th of August, on his 
return to England, in which he took a very rich 
prize ; so that this voyage appeared to the nation, 
as no less prosperous than the former, and the hew 
Virginia company began to entertain ver^j; sanguine 
hopes of their undertaking. 

crown of England, from the southern limits of Georgia, agree- 
able to the patents granted to sir Humphry Gilbert, and his 
brother sir Walter Raleigh. 

-f This company was the first of that kind established in 
Jlnrppe. It^as afterwards incorporated by king James I., by 
the name of The Governor and Company of the West-Indies; 
\mt y/s^ dissolved by king Cfiafles I., for ^al.admiDistrati<>n, 
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Let us now return to the first planters in Vir- 
ginia, and give an account of what happened to 
the first colony the English established there, or 
in any part of America. Sir Richard Greenville 
was no sooner sailed, than the people whom he left 
behind applied themselves with diligence to what 
had been recommended to them by sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, which was discovering the continent ; and 
with this view they travelled 80 miles south, and 
150 north, from that part of the main which was 
opposite to their island; but in these expeditions 
venturing indiscreetly too high up the river, and 
too far into the country, the Indian chiefs grew 
jealous of them ; first began to be weary of theix 
company, and then to cut off such of the stragglers 
as fell into their hands; and they even formed a 
plan for destroying all the rest, but were happily 
prevented. 

Meanwhile the company in England were not so 
careful as they ought to have been, in sending them 
supplies; and the English, not understanding the 
nature of the climate, neglected to gather food in 
the proper season, by which means they were re- 
duced to great distress. iThe natives never after 
kept faith with them, but, watching all opportu- 
nities to cut them off, obliged them to be very cau- 
tious in landing on the continent, and prevented 
them from procuring a "supply from thence ; they 
however endured every hardship with incredible 
resolution, and extended their discoveries near 100 
miles along the coast. The Indians they kept in 
awe, by threatening them with the return of their 
companions, and a great reinforcement; but no 
ships coming from England all that winter, nor 
ii) the spring following, nor even in the summer^ 
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they despaired of being able to support themselves 
any longer* The natives, seeing them in a maimer 
abandoned by their countrymenj began to view them 
with contempt, and the English expected every day 
to be sacrificed to their cruelty. 

In this distref s, their chief employment was look- 
ing out to sea, in hopes of finding some means of 
escape, or of obtaining relief; but in August, when 
they were almost spent with want, watching and 
hunger, they, to their great joy, discovered sir 
Francis Drake's fleet, then returning from an ex-* 
pedition against the Spaniards, in North America: 
This great man, having been commanded by the 
queen to visit this plantation, and to see what en- 
couragement or assistance it wanted, sailed up di^ 
rectly to the island. Their first petition was, to 
grant them a supply of men and provisions, with a 
small ship or bark, that, in case they should not be 
able to maintain themselves where they were, they 
might embark in it for England. 

Sir Francis having granted their request, they 
set all hands to work, to fit the ship he had given 
them, and to fiimish her with stores sufficient for 
a long stay ; but a storm drove her from her an- 
chors to sea, and she was so materially injured, aa 
to be totally unfit for their use. This discouraged 
them so much, that though sir Francis ol&red them 
another ship, they were afraid to stay, and earnestly 
entreated him to take them with him, which h« 
did, and this put an end to the first settlement. 

This misfortune was far from being imputable to 
the negligence of sir Walter Raleigh ; for he had 
eontinhally pressed the company to reflect on the 
necessity of supporting the colony in time : and so 
solicitous was he to carry this pointy that finding^^ 
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&e equipment of the fleet, wkich was preparing 
under the command of sir Richard Greenville, went 
on but slowly, he proposed, that the first ship that 
was eompletely manned and equipped, should be 
sent, without staying for the rest. This was done: 
but when the vessel, which was well stocked with 
provbions, ammuniticm, and all manner of neces- 
saries, arrived at the island of Roenocke, it was 
found deserted ; and therefore, after a short stay, 
returned to England. 

In about a fortnight after came sir Richard 
Greenville, with his squadron of three small vessels, 
and, to his great disappointment, found not a man 
on the island. He however resolved to make ano- 
ther settlement ; and, for this purpose, landed fifty 
men, gave them directions to build a fort for their 
defence, furnished them with every necessary for 
two years, and then set sail for England, after 
giving them the strongest assurances, that they 
should be constantly and regularly supplied. 

This colony was, however, more unfortunate 
than the first ; for the Indians, taking advantage 
of the smallness of their number, and the difficul- 
ties they had to struggle with, attacked and cut 
them off: so that when Mr. White came thither 
with three ships, and considerable supplies, on the 
2M o£ June, 1587, be found the fort demolished, 
seme huts they had erected near it destroyed, and 
not far from it, the skeleton of a man. In all these 
disasters, Manteo, an Indian, who had been for- 
merly brought over to England, from whence he 
safely returned, remained firm to the English inte- 
rcBt ; and from him Mr, White learned the fate of 
this colony. 

The misfortunes, which had attended these two 
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settlements, would certainly have discouraged a man 
of less constancy and fortitude than Mr. White ; 
but he had a commission to be governor, and sir 
Walter had strongly recommended him to keep 
possession of the place. He therefore erected a nevr 
fort, and choosing eleven of the most sensible per- 
sons he had brought along with him, constituted a 
regular corporation, to which he gave the title of 
the Governor and Court of Assistants of the city of 
Raleigh, in Virginia. On the 13th of August, 
Manteo, the faithful Indian, was christened, j and 
created by the governor, lord of Dassumonpeak, an 
Indian nation so called, as a reward for his fidelity 
and service to the English; and, on the 18th of the 
same month, was born the first child that was the 
issue of Christian parents in that place. She was the 
daughter of Mr, Annias Dare, and, after the name 
of the country, was called Virginia. 

Good government and industry soon rendered 
Mr. White and his men formidable to the Indians, 
who courted their friendship, and made leagues 
with the corporation, which they kept or broke, as 
they thought themselves too weak or too strong for 
the English; who, notwithstanding their seeming 
prosperity, underwent great hardships^ for want of 
receiving proper supplies from Europe. Yet so far 
from repentii^ of their undertaking, or desiring to 
return, that they disputed for the liberty of remain- 
ing at Roenocke, and obliged Mr. White, their 
governor, to return to England, and solicit the 
company to send them supplies of men and pro- 
visions. 

Mr. White consented to negociate this affair, 
and leaving a hundred and fifty men in the place, 
set sail for England; but two years elapsed after 
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hit ai*rival before he could obtain a grant <^ tha 
necessary supplies. At length, however, he had 
three ships fitted out for him, with provisions and 
men for the colony. On the 13th of August he 
arrived at Cape Hattaras, and landing on the island 
of Roenocke, found, by letters cut on trees in larga 
characters, that the English were, removed. On 
several of these trees they found the lettersC.R.O.f 
and on one of the palisades of the fort, cut in large 
capital letters, the wordCroatan, which is an island 
about twenty leagues to the south of Roenocke. 
On this they embarked, in order to search for the 
garrison in that island, but were scarcely on board 
before a storm separated the ships, which, losing 
their anchors and cables, durst not venture in with 
the shore; but all of them shifting for themselves^ 
sailed back to England and Ireland. 

This misfortune proved the ruin of the third set- 
tlement, of which it does not appear that the com- 
pany took any fitrther care, or jooiade any new attempt 
fw preserving the possession of a country, the 
advantages of which had been painted in such 
strong colours to the crown of England : though a 
long time after they sent several ships to visit the 
coast, and trade veith the natives.^ 



CHAP. V. 

Davis's voyages In search of a north-west passage; the discove* 
ries made bj him in North America, 

WHILE these proceedings were carrying on in 
the sonth, a design of attempting to discover a 
north-west passage was formed by some traders in 
* See Chap, VIII. Knd IX. 
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the west of England, and the same ^rc^etk bekig 
set on foot in London, tiiey both united, vthen eaf^ 
tain John Davis was appointed to oondiict the eater^ 
prise, and to have under his command the Simshina 
of London, a bark of fifty tons, with twenty-three 
persons on board, and the Moonshine of Dartmouth, 
of thirty-five tons, and nineteen men. With this 
small force he sailed from Dartmouth on flie 7th of 
June, 158d; and, on the 14th of the same month 
was forced into one of the Scilly islands, where, 
being detained a fortnight, he gave a proof of his 
activity and industry, by drawing a chart of those 
islands, which at that time was much wanted. 

Captain Davis whh his two vessels saited from 
thence on the !S8th, and eolitinued his course to the 
north-west ; on the 19th of July discovered a strong 
current, which set northwards, and sailing about 
half a league into a very calm sea, they heard a 
prodigious roaring, as if it had been the beach of 
some shore^ w4iich was the more terrible, as the 
weather was so fo^y, that they could not See from 
one ship to the other, though they were only at a 
small difiptance. On this the Moonshine was ordered 
to sound; but not being able to find ground with a 
line of upwards of three hundred fathoms> the cap* 
tain and master proceeded in a boat to discover the 
cause, when they found it to be several large islands 
of ice, floating in the sea; they got out upon one of 
tliese^ aad when they returned to their boat, carr 
ried several large pieces of ice with them, which 
melted into very good fresh water. 

On the 20th the ft^ dispersing, they discovered 
land, which resembled a sugar-loaf, and made so 
uncomfortable, or rather so horrid an appearance, 
that captain Davis called it the Land of Desolation. 
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On the 21st tbey were fiMrced to steer to the south, 
to clear tbenaselves of the iee, »fter whkh they ran 
along the shore. 

On the %iAh, the captam, to encourage themen> 
caused tbeir allowance to be increased; but the 
weather was far from being very cold, for^ though 
it was pretty sharp when the wind blew from the 
ahore^ it was very hot when it blew from the sea:. 
On the 25th they bore away north-west, and con- 
4iraied their course for four days; and, on the 29th 
diseovered land m the latitude of 64M5\ with the 
sea quite free from ice, and the weather very temr 
perate. Upon viewing the coast, they found many 
pleasant bays and commodious harbours ; and land-- 
ing on one of the small islands, m order to search 
for wood and watery and gain a knowledge of the 
country, they had evident marks of its being inha- 
bited, for they found a sraaU d^ey several pieces oi 
leather sewed with sinews, and a piece of fur like 
beaver. 

They went next to another idand, where getting 
upon a high rock, tbey were seen by the people of 
the country, who set up a most hideous yell, which 
the English perceiving, hallooed to their compa- 
nions, to let them know what had happened. Upon 
this, captain Bruton, of the Moonshme, came to 
their asmstance, with some of his seamen. Shortly 
after their arrival, ten canoes full of the natives 
came from a neighbouring island, two of which 
advanced so near the shore, that the English on 
land could easily taJk with them. The language of 
these people was guttural, and their pr onunciati<m 
harsh and unpleasant. One of them, however, 
seemed inclined to come cm shore, but first pointed 
to the wA, and then struck his toeast so h^d tha^t 
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they could bear the blow; upon which, Mr. John 
Elias, master of the Moonshine, was appointed to 
treat with him; and going therefore to the sea-side^ 
pointed to the sun, and struck his breast as the 
savage had done, who at length ventured on shore; 
and they threw him caps, stockings, gloves, and 
such other things as they thought would please him; 
but the night drawing on they took their leave 
on both sides. 

The next morning thirty-seven canoes rowing 
by the ships, called to the English to go on shore; 
but the latter being in no great haste, one of the 
Indians leaped upon land, and ran to the top of a 
rock, where, to show his joy, he danced and beat 
a drum. The English then manned their boats, and 
proceeded to the water-side, where they waited in 
their canoes; and after the formal ceremony of 
swearing by the sun, the natives made no scruple 
of trading with them, but, on the contrary, seemed 
kind, and even good-natured. They readily parted 
with anything they were asked for, and were con- 
tent with whatever was given them, showing nei- 
ther signs of covetousness nor deceit. The English 
bought five of their canoes, and several of their 
stockings and gowns,, some of which were made of 
seal, and others of bird-skins, all of them well 
dressed, and neatly made ; so that it plainly ap- 
peared they had some trades among them. They 
had plenty of furs, and seeing that they pleased 
the English, anformed them, by signs, that they 
would go up into the country and bring them more'; 
but the wind proving fair in the night, captain 
Davis steered still farther to the north-west ; and 
on the 6th of August entered a very fine road, free 
from ice, in the latitude of ^^ 46', where they 
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laiided under a high mountain, the clefts of which 
shone like gold. 

After having taken a view of the place, Mr. Davis 
b^an to think of naming the parts he had disco- 
vered; he therefore called the mountain. Mount 
Raleigh; the road where the ship lay, Totness 
Road; the sound at the foot of the mountain. Ex-* 
etet Sound ; the north foreland. Dyer's Cape ; and 
the south foreland, Walsingham. They here dis- 
covered four white bears, of a prodigious size, two 
of which they killed, and brought on board; the 
fore-paw of one of them measured fourteen inches. 
They saw a raven upon Mount Raleigh, and, at 
the bottom of the .hill, found some shrubs, and 
powers like primroses: the coast, however, was 
very mountainous, and entirely barren, aflfording 
neither wood nor grass, nor even earth; but the 
mountains were composed of a kind of stone, the 
finest they had ever seen. The inland parts of the 
country were probably fertile, since the bears were 
very fat, and yet it appeared, upon opening their 
stomachs, that they were not carnivorous. 

On the 8th they weighed from Mount Raleigh, 
and three days after came to the most southerly 
point of the land, wMch they called, the Cape of 
God's Mercy; and here they were surprised by a 
very thick fog, on the breaking up of which, they 
found themselves in a strait, that was, in some 
places, sixty miles broad, and, in others, ninety; 
the weather was very fine and temperate, and the 
water of the same colour with that of the ocean, 
which filled them with hopes of finding a passage. 
They sailed sixty leagues through this strait, and 
discovered several small islands in it, by which 
|faey sailed, one bark taking the norths «nd the 
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oiker the south side ; imi the wind chai^ng^ and 
the weather growing foggy and .foul^ they were 
fweed to lie by for five dayj , in the passage siiice 
called Davis's Straits. 

On the 1^4th they went on shore, and saw evidenii; 
marks of the country's being inhabited ; for they 
found part of d stone wall» and a human skuU. 
The next day they heard a great howling on shore, 
vrhich they supposed to be made by the wolves ; 
but instead of wolves they found only dogs, that 
came, running to the boat, wagging their tails, an4 
jshowing other signs of joy, as it is usual with thos^ 
animals at the sight of men; there were twenty of 
them, and being of the size of mastiiTs, with shorit 
ears and long bushy tails, the seamen were afraid 
of them, and shot two, one of which had a leathern 
collar: they also found two sledges, cme made of 
several boards, and the other of whalebone. They 
lili^ewise saw laxks, ravens and partridges. 

On the 17th they went on shore agsui^ and in a 
place resembling ai^ oven, which was buUt ^ith 
stones, tbey found a small canoe, an image, a bird 
madepf bcHiie, beads for necklaces, and other trifles. 
The. coast made no very promising appearance, as 
having nether wood nor grtfss; but the rocks were 
of a fine bright stcme-like marble, beautified with 
veins of different colours. 

Cciptain Davis was extremely pleased with the 
^appearance of this strait, which they considered to 
be the channel into the South Seas, in search where- 
.of they came. It was therefore resolved to continue 
.the prosecution of their discoveries; but the wind 
changing, thej were obliged to remain at anchor; 
jand the weather growing very foul, they cm the 
^th hoisted ^ail for £nglaiid« On the 10th of 
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September they fell in wttli the Land of Deeola* 
tion ; (m the 1B7th, diey had si^ht of the Eiigitfih 
coasts and, in a stonn at night, were parted from 
the Moonshine. However, on the $(kh, captain 
Davis returned to Dartmouth, where he found the 
Moonshine, which had arrived in4hat harbour two 
hours before* 

Mr. Davis's owners were so well satisfied with 
his conduct in this voyage, that they procured him 
an audience of secretary Walsingham, who not 
only greatly approved of the enterprize, and of the 
manner in whidi it was conducted, but recom- 
mended his completing the discovery : to this he 
was also pressed, by those concerned in the above 
undertaking, and by some merchants of Exeter, 
who desired to join in the expences necessary for a 
second expedition : and he having willingly con- 
sented, the soUowing s<iuadron was fitted out; the 
Mennaid of 1^ tons, the Sunshine of 60, the 
Moonshine of 55, and the North Star of 13 tons. 

Captain Davis set sail with the above squadron 
from Dartmouth, on the 7th of May, 1586; and, 
having coasted the south side of Ireland, steered 
to the north-west, till he came into the latitude of 
60 degrees, when he divided the squadron, and or- 
dered the Sunshine and the North Star to seek a 
passage northward, between Greenland and Ire- 
land, to Ae latitode q(90 degrees, if not hindered 
t^ land. He left them on the 7th of June, and on 
the 15th discovered land, in SO degrees latitude, 
and in 47 degrees west longitude from the meridian 
'ct London. The ice lying some places, ten, in 
4rfiiers twenty, and in some fifty leagues off the 
\0hore, obliged him to bear into 57 degrees, in order 
to get into a free sea. 
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. On the 29th, after many stoims, he again dkco^ 
Tered land, in latitude 64 degrees, and in longitude 
58^ 30\ when bearing in with it, he set up a pin- 
nace he had provided in the Mermaid, to serve as 
a scout in the discovery. The ships being within 
the sound, he sent the boats in search of shoal 
water, where he might come to anchor, which in 
this place is very difficult to be discovered. The 
natives, when they saw the English, came in their 
canoes, with shouts and cries; when observing in 
the boat some of those who were there last year, 
they rowed up to them, and taking hold of the 
oars, and hanging about the boat, expressed great 
joy, making signs that they knew them again. 
Captain Davis then g^ing on shore, with some of 
the crew, they had no sooner landed, than the 
friendly natives, leaping out of their canoes, ran to 
them, and embraced them with many demonstrar 
tions of joy. To each of them, captain Davis gave 
a knife, and they offered him skins in return, with 
an hitimation that they were a present. 

The next day the pinnace was landed on an 
island, in order to be finished; and while it was 
fitting up, the natives came in vast numbers, there 
being sometimes a hundred canoes at a time, brings 
ing seal-skins, stag-skins, white hares, small cod, 
dry capelin, with other fish, and some birds. Cap- 
tain Davis sent one of the boats to search one part 
of the land, while he went to another, but first gav^ 
strict orders that no gun should be fired, nor injury 
offered to any of the natives. The men, wh(Hn the 
captain dispatched in the boat, passed ten miles 
within the snoviry mountains, and came to a plaint 
champaign country, like the moory and waste 
grounds in England, and went ten leagues up a 
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river^ ^eliidh in the narrowest piece was two leagues 
over, but knew not how far it extended. 
.*. Meanwhile the captain took what he supposed 
another river, which, though at first it afibrded a 
large inlet, yet proved only a deep bay, the end of 
whieh he reached in four hours ; leaving the boat 
well manned, with the rest ofthe company he went 
three or four miles into the country, but saw nothing 
but snipes, ravens and small birds. 

On the 3d of July captain. Davis manned hia 
boat, and attended by fifty canoes, entered another 
sound, to which the people invited him by signs ; 
h6 consented, in hopes offending their place of re- 
sidence. They made signs that he should go into a 
warm place to sleep, on which he went on shore, 
and challenged them to leap with the English, to 
which they consented, but the English over-leaped 
them; afterwards they went to wrestling, when they 
were found to be strong and active, and to have 
such skill in this exercise, that they threw some of 
the English; wlio were good wrestlers. 

These people were of good stature, and well pro- 
portioned; had broad faces, small eyes, wide mouths, 
and large lips, but their hands and feet were small 
and slender. They were very subject to bleed at 
the iiose, and therefore stopped their noses with the 
hair of deer. One of them kindled a fire in the 
following manner; he took a piece of board, in 
which was a hole half through, and having smeared 
the end of a round stick with train-oil, put it into 
the hole, and then turning it round with a piece of 
leather, something in the manner of our turners, by 
the violence of the motion soon procured fire, on 
which he laid a heap of turf, and then with many 
words and strange gestures, put several things into 
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the flames, M^hich the English supposed to be inn 
tended as a sacrifice. After this the captain was 
desired to go into the smoke, whieh he declined; 
and they likewise refusing, he thrust one of them: 
into it, then commanded his men to tread out the 
fire, and spurn it into the sea, to show their eon- 
tempt for this sorcery. They eat their meat raw, 
but lived mostly on fish, which they caught with 
nets made of wh^le-fins. They made war on their 
neighbours, for many of them were severely wound- 
ed; and they let the English know, by signs, that 
they received them on the continent. Though 
they behaved with great simplicity, they appeared 
extremely addicted to thieving, particularly of iroii> 
for they cut away the Moonshine's boat from her 
stem, and also the cables and cloth, that were left 
to be aired, stole the oars, a caliver, a spear, a sword, 
and several other things, which so exasperated the 
sailors, that they desired the captain to dissolve 
this new friendship, on which he ordered a caliver 
to be shot among them, and imme^ately after a 
falcon, when they were so afifrighted at the noise, 
that they instantly fled. However, about ten hours 
after, they returned, making signs of peace ; and 
this being granted, they brought seal-skins and 
salmon-peal; but on their seeing iron, could not 
forbear stealing again, which the captain pereeiv • 
ing, commanded that they should not be treated 
with severity, and that his own people should be 
more careful in keeping what was under their 
charge. 

On the 4th of July, the master of the Mermaid 
went to some islands, in order to take in wood, and 
found a grave, which .contained several bodies, only 
covered with seal-skins^ and a cross laid over them. 
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On tlie 17th^ the captain went on shore in his 
new pinnace^ and with most of the company walked 
to the top of a high mountain, for the purpose of 
taking a view of the country; but the number and 
height of the mountains bounded the prospect in 
such a manner, that they coxild see but a small dis 
tance; they therefore returned to their pinnace, 
where they observed a water-spout, which at that 
time was considered a very strange and astonishing 
sight. 

On the i9th, they returned to their ships, when 
the sailors loudly complained pf the natives, who 
had not only stolen an anchor, and cut one of the 
cables, .but had thrown stones at them. The next 
day the captain went on shore, and treated the na- 
tives with great civility; which removing their 
apprehensions, at his return they followed him in 
their canoes. He then gave them some bracelets, 
and seven or eight of them going on board, were 
used kindly, and afterwards suffered to depart; yet 
the sun had no sooner set, than taking their slings, 
they threw stones into the Sunshine, one of which 
knocked down the boatswain. On this the English 
pursued them in their boats, and even fired on 
them; but they rowed so swiftly, that it was impos- 
sible to overtake them. A few days after, five of 
them came to make a new truce, among was the 
ringleader of the late disturbances, who, crying 
Iliaout, and striking his breast, offered a pair of 
gloves for sale ; on which a knife was offered for 
them, when two of them coming up, the English 
dismissed one, and kept the other prisoner. They 
then pointed to him and his companions for their 
anchor, which, when they received, they told him 
by signs^ that he should be set at liberty; but ^bout 
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an hour after^ the wind becoming fair^ th^ set 
sail^ and took him away with them. One of hia 
companions followed the ship in a canoe, talked 
with him^ and seemed to la;ment his condition; but 
the English using him well, and saying, Iliaout, 
that is, we mean no harm> in a short time he became 
a pleasant companion. Captain Davis gave him a 
new suit of frize, of the English fashion, with which 
he seemed highly pleased; he socm trimmed up hia 
darts and all his fishing tools, was very expert at 
making oakum, and willingly set his hand to 
the rope. 

On the 17th, being in the latitude of 63* 8', they 
imagined they saw a very high land, whi^h had 
several bays and capes, and therefore sent out their 
pinnace to examine it ; but on her return, they were 
informed that it was no more than a prodigious 
mass of ice. This they coasted till the 30th, when 
the air grew so foggy, and the sea so full of ice, 
that all hopes of proceeding further were extin- 
guished. 

In this extremity the men beginning to grow 
sick and feeble entreated the captain, to preserve 
his life and theirs, to return to England : but though 
he commiserated their condition, he resolved to 
prosecute the" discovery, by altering his course ; 
and on the first of August discovered land, without 
either snow or ice, in the latitude of 66"* 33', and 
70' longitude from London, 

On the 2d of August they anchored in a very 
good road, where they graved and re-victualled 
the Moonshine. They here found it very hot, and 
w ere much troubled with musketoes. The people 
of the country having caught a seal, tied bladdera 
to bim, and sent him to the Ei^lish with th^ floods 
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which the captain (Ook as a friendly presefet. On 
il^e Sth captain Davis observing from the top of a 
hill three canoes binder a rock^ v(^ent' to them, and 
found in them skins and darts» but took nothings 
and left in every boat a silk (>dint, a leaden bullet^ 
and a pin. The next day the natives icame to them 
without fear, and bartered vi^ith them for skins. 

On the 1 1th, captain Baris departed, leaving 
the Mermaid at anchor, whose crew finding many 
occaaions cf discontent, were nnwilltng to proceed. 
Two days after, sailing west fifty leagues, they dis* 
covered land in 66® 19\ and the next day stood to 
the south. On the 18th, they discovered a promon* 
tory to the north-west, and, having no land to the 
south, were in great hopes of finding a passage^ 
They then coasted an island towards the soiithi 
from 67 to 57% and on the 28th, distrusting the 
weather, sailed ten leagilei^ into a fine harbour, two 
leagues broad, with woods on both sides. Here 
they continued till the first of September, in which 
time they had two very great storms. The captain 
and some persons with himy went six miles up the 
country, . and found the woods to consist of firs^ 
pines, elders, yews and birch-trees. In this excur* 
6io& they saw a black bear, and a great variety of 
birds, as pheasants and partridges, wild-geese, 
black-birds, jays, thrusheti, and other small birds. 

They now coasted the shore with fair weather, 
and on the south anchored in a good road, among 
many islands. Eight leagues to the north of this 
place they had hopes'of a passs^e, from observing 
a prodigious sea rolling between the two lands 
fr(Mn the west, which they had a great desire to 
enter, but the wind was directly against them. 

On Ihe 6th they sent fiye young men on shoro 
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to another island, to get some fish, which they had 
left there covered all night. But the natives, who 
had concealed themselves in the woods, suddenly 
assaulted the men; which being perceived from the 
ship, those on board let slip their cable, bore in to 
the shore, and twice discharged a double-barrelled 
musket at them, at the noise whereof they fled^ 
after having killed two of the men with their ar* 
rows, and wounded two more ; the other narrowly 
escaped by swimming, with an arrow shot through 
his arm. 

Having that night a most dreadful storm, that 
lasted till the 10th, they unrigged their ship, and 
intended to cut down their masts; and as the cable 
of their sheet-anchor broke, they expected nothing 
but to drift on shore, and be murdered by the na- 
atives : but the storm abating, they recovered their 
anchor, and new moored the ship, when they were 
fully sensible of their great deliverance, two strands 
of the cable being broken. 

On the 1 1th, the wind coming fair at west^north^ 
west, they steered directly for England, wher^they 
arrived in the beginning of October. The Sunshine 
returned a few days before them : she had been at 
Iceland, and from thence to Greenland, afterwards 
to Estoitland, and thence to the Land of Desola- 
tion, where she traded with the people, and staid 
in the country twenty days. But they had lost the 
pinnace called the North Star, in a storm. 

Captain Davis was afterwards sent on another 
voyage to make discoveries, with three ships, two 
of which were to be employed in fisliing, while 
the other endeavoured to find out a passage to the 
South Seas ; and in this voyage he reached the lati* 
tude of 73*" north; where he found the sea all open^ 
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and the strait forty leagues broad, whence he con- 
cluded, that the passage was most certain, and the 
execution easy, in which he was mistaken. How- 
ever, these expeditions entitled England to the 
most northern coast of America. 

We shall now mention an attempt made for 
fixing a settlement to the south. 



CHAP. VI. 

Sir Walter Raleigh sails to discover Goiana : arrires at the island 
of Trinidad, and burns the town of St. Joseph ; difficulties met 
with in his further progress ; enters the great river Oroonoko, 
proceeds up the banks of the Caroli, takes a view of the coun. 
. try and of the cataracts of that river, Is conducted to a mine, 
rejoins his ships, burns several Spanish towns, and returns 
to England. 

SIR Walter Raleigh had seen with regret the 
plantation of Virginia abandoned^ and well knew 
that the want of immediate profit was the cause ; 
he resolved, therefore, to settle a new colony in 
another part of America, that should be free from 
this inconvenience, and transfer the richest pro- 
ducts of that country to the English, if they had 
but courage and conduct enough to bring them. 
In order to accomplish this, he inquired with the 
greatest diligence into the state of Guiana. He 
sought from books and papers all the assistance 
they could ailbrd ; and drew from personal infor- 
mations, which were more in his power, than per^ 
haps they ever were in that of any other man, all 
the assistance they were capable of giving. 

In order to proceed cautiously in an a£Fair of 
such importance, he sent before him one captain 
Whiddon, to take a view of the coast, that he might 
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be per&ctlj infoitmed o£ ite present state, and be-^ 
come more able to take.ihe proper meaaares for 
overcoming tiboisier difficulties^ nrhich a man of lesa 
sagacity would have deemed insuperable. This gen- 
tleman performed hi^ business jeflketiially, thoiigh 
he met with some obstructions -from the force, and 
much greater inconveniencea from the frauds of 
the Spaniards, who were at that time endeavouring 
to secure to themselves this valuable country. 

When sir Walter's pi:ojeci: was ripe for execu- 
tion, he was assisted by lord admiral Howard, and 
sir Robert Cecil; and, on the 6th of February, 
1595, sailed ftom Plymouth, with only one. bark 
besides the vessel in which he himself sailedi and 
on the 33d of March arrived at the island of Tri- 
nidad, where he spent a considerable time in view- 
ing that island, in examining all its ports and ha- 
vens, ^and^v em every, little cBeek, wit^the greatest 
care an4 exactness. 

There was a .Spapis]fisettt)le|Qent Ijer^^and a new 
city, called. ^. JQ?eiph^ goye^rned, by Am^ionip; de 
Berreo, a ma^n of coprage and. respli)|ion, but very 
unfit to prosecute, cjiswvery. Sir ^a^tj&r resolved 
to make himself master of rtl^Ui aet^ement, which 
would gain hii^ the friendship, apd sepure the obe- 
dience 0^ the I^d^an|^r^ w^9 ifirer^ii^ost cipelly op- 
pressed by th^ $[panii^rds. 

. He accprdii^ly. sent c^pjtain C^aljgeld to attack 
the njfain-guard, with; sixty nien,. and foUi^ng 
with, forty more,, yedijced-tbp^town of St. Joseph 
without much trouble^ Hf) then sejk the inhabit^t? 
at liberty, and in^ particular inany ]in4ia9 captives, 
an^ong whopi,were fiyec^iques^ who were linked 
together in . one chain, and confined in a place 
where they were aJimos:| starved.: He,]^ept the go- 
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remor and the Spaniards prisoners, and afterwards 
burnt the place at the request of the Indians ; but 
in other respects, behaved towards his prisoners^ 
and particularly the governor, with such civility> 
that he obtained from him a faithful account of all 
the occurrences that took place in the attempt of 
the conquest of Guiana. 

There now arrived to sir Walter's assistance^ 
captain Gifiard^ in the Lion's-whelp, and captain 
Keymis, in a galego, with several gentlemen and 
soldiers, and some useful supplies* But before he 
proceeded on his discoveries, he summoned an as- 
sembly of the Indian chiefs of the island^ and told 
them by an interpreter, whom he had brought out 
of England, that he was the servant of a virgin 
queen, who was the most powerful cacique of the 
north, and had more caciques under her command 
. than there were trees in that island. That she was an 
enemy to the Castilians, on account of their tyranny 
and oppression ; and having freed all the coasts of 
the northern world from their servitude, had sent 
him to free them also, and to defend the country 
of Guiana from their future invasions. He then 
showed them the queen's picture, which they very 
much admired. By these and similar speeches, both 
here and on the borders of Guiana, he strongly 
engaged the natives in his interest. 
. He now prepared to proceed towards Guiana, 
though Berreo used many arguments to dissuade 
him from that enterprise. He told him, that he 
must venture through many dangerous shallows in 
small boats, without being able to carry provisions 
sufficient to last him half the way; that he must 
not expect the least assistance from the natives of 
Ihe country; that they had been enjoined by their 
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chiefs, not to barter goli, nor to hold any commu-^ 
nication with the Christians, as the only means ix> 
preserve them from destrnction: besides, that tbs 
way was long*, winter was approaching, and the 
rivers beginning to swell. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances, sir Walter 
directed his vice-admiral, captain Gifiard, and cap- 
tain Calfield> to steer into the mouth of the river 
Capuri, and at the highest flood to pass over the 
shoal; but this they found impracticable, the water 
falling before they could accomplish it. He then 
sent the master of the Lion's- whelp, to /try another 
branch called Amana, in order to know if eiither of 
the small vessels could enter, but met with no bet* 
ter success. He now caused the carpenter to cut 
down an old galego boat, and to fit her with bonks 
for oars, so as to draw but five feet water. 

In this vessel he embarked with sixty of hia 
people, and was followed by the chaloupe and boat 
of the Lion'sr whelp carrying twenty; captain Cal- 
field^s chaloupe carrying ten, and a barge of lua 
own ten more, being in all one hundred men, well 
armed, with provisions for a month. Their accom- 
modations were extremely bad, being exposed ta 
the weather, and obliged to endure the burning 
heat of the sun and storms of rain ; to lie upon the 
bare boards; to bear the effluvia of so many people 
crowded together, and the dressing of their food, 
which mostly coraisted c^ stale fish ; so that no 
prison could be more loathsome and unhealthy. 

At first setting out they had twenty unles of a 
high sea to cross, in crazed boats, and were driven 
by the wind to the bottom of the bay of Guanipa, 
inhabited by a barbarous nation, who used poisoned 
arrows. From thence they entered one of the rivers. 
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Vki, after four days, got aboye the force of the 
.tide; but they were so bewildered by such a con^ 
-fluence of streams, and whirled about by the diffe- 
rent currents and eddies^ that, after incessantly 
!4;oiling for a long time, they were brought back to 
where they €et out from; passing between islands 
and straits, so overshadowed by trees, that their 
sight was bounded by the breadth of the river, and 
the length of the avenue, while the gloominess of 
the prospect added horror to the loathsomeness of 
the place. 

At length, on the 22d of May, they entered a 
river, and not knowing any other name for it, called 
it the Red-cross River: here they put into a creek, 
which led to a town at a small distance, where their 
Indian pilot going on shore, was set upon by his 
eountrymen, who hunted him with dogs« In re- 
turn, sir Walter seized an old man, and threatened 
to cut off his head, if he did not procure the pilot's 
liberty; but the pilot escaped, and swam to sir 
Walter's barge ; they, however, kept the old man, 
whom they treated with the utmost kindness, in 
hopes of obtsdning some useful information; and, 
indeed, he was of great use in guiding them through 
the intricacies of the river; though he was often iq 
the utmost perplexity which course to take« 

The people, who inhabited the country at the 
mouth of this great river, were called Tivitivas, and 
were a bold and hardy race, who knew the value 
of liberty, and had courage to defend it. During 
the summer they lived in houses built on the 
ground; but in the wet, or winter months, dwelt 
in huts built on trees, which is very common both 
on this coast and in the East Indies, where the 
i^onntry is subject to be overflowed* 
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Some time after sir Walter*s barge ran aground 
with such force^ that they despaired of getting her 
0^9 so that the discovery seemed at an end ; how- 
ever, four days after they again set her afloat^ and 
striking iiito the Amana^ one of the noblest branehes 
of the Oroonoko, the men with incredible fatigue 
continued their voyage, and being now within 5* 
of the line, sir Walter endeavoured to keep up their 
spirits, by directing his pilots to give them hopes, 
that their labours would soon have an end. At 
length the old Indian, perceiving that their provi- 
sions were exhausted, and that they must perish 
without an immediate supply, told them, that if they 
would venture up a river on the right hand, he would 
bring them to a town where they might be sure of 
refreshments, and be able to return before night. 
Sir Walter took him at his word; but he amused 
them all that day, and the greatest part of the night, 
without their seeing any town; so that a less pru- 
dent commander might have punished him for im- 
posing on them, however, about o^e o'clock the 
next morning they reached this long expected 
town, and obtained the supplies of which they 
stood in such need. In this hungry and hazardous 
voyage, which was eighty miles up the river, they 
observed many fishes of a surprising size, and abun- 
dance of alligators ; one of which devoured a young 
Negro that attended sir Walter, who had leaped 
into the water to refresh himself. 

Soon after, being again in want of provisions, 
they took two canoes laden with excellent bread, 
belonging to the Indians called Arwaycas, who run 
them on shore, and took refuge in the woods. Sir 
Walter pursuing them, in hopes of obtaining some 
intelligence, found a refiner's basket, whi^h con- 
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tained quicksilver^ saltpetre^ and other things used 
in refining of metals, together with some gold dust 
that had been refined from the ore. 

Sir Walter landing more of his men, offered ^500 
to any of his soldiers who should take one of the 
Spaniards; but this they were unable to perform: 
however, they discovered the Arwaycas concealed 
in the woods, who had served as pilots to the Spa- 
nish adventurers, and who informed him, that they 
had been accompanied by two other canoes, laden 
with gold ore, which had escaped. One of these 
he kept to act as pilot, and from him he learned the 
manner the Spaniards worked for gold. Having 
sufficiently refreshed his companions, they appeared 
quite satisfied, and promised to follow him to the 
end oi the world* 

On the fifteenth day from their leaving the ships, 
they entered the great river Oroonoko, and obtained 
an account of the nations inhabiting its banks ; they 
then steered by the mountain Aio and a large island, 
and on the fifth day after their entering the above 
river, came to an anchor at Morequito, in the pro- 
vince of Aromaia, three hundred miles within land. 
He here sent a messenger to the king of Aromaia, 
who the next morning came on foot from his house, 
and returned the same evening, though he was a 
hundred and ten years of age, and his journey was 
twenty-eight miles. This old monarch had a large 
train of attendants of both sexes, who brought great 
pl^ity of flesh, fish, and several sorts of miit. The 
king having refreshed himself in a tent, which sir 
Walter had caused to be pitched for him, they 
^tered, by means of the interpreter, into a discourse 
on the conduct of the Spaniards. Sir Walter then 
tpld him the design of his CQming thither, and 
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. expatiated on ihe virtues of his queen, whose gremtett 
ambition, he observed, was to relieve distressed na- 
tions, and humble the pride of the Spaniards, which 
were her only motives for sending hhn to Guiana. 

The old man listened to him with great atten- 
tion, and on his asking him many questions, relating 
to the strength, polity, alliances and government of 
Guiana, with the readiest way of entering into the 
heart of the country, the king replied in so clear 
and sensible .a manner, that sir Walter could not 
help being surprised at finding a person of sudi 
judgment and good sense, who had not received the 
advantages of education. Some of the king's atten-* 
dants made sir Walter a present of a small but 
curious kind of parroquito, and an animal. then 
scarcely known, called the armadillo, whose head» 
body and tail, are covered with hard and beautiful 
scales; the form of the head is like that of a hog; 
the feet resemble hands; and the tail is near four 
inches thick at the root, tapering to the end. 

After the king's departure, sir Walter sailed 
westward to the river Caroli, because it led to the 
.strongest nations on the frontiers, who were enemies 
to the Epuremei, the subjects of the inca or emperor 
of Guiana and Manoa. Long before he came to it^ 
he heard the roaring occasioned by the falls of this 
river; but on entering it, in order to proceed to the 
Casiagotos, forty miles higher up, he found the 
stream so rapid, that though the river was to broad 
as the Thames at Woolwich, he could not advanee 
with his eight*oared barge above a stone Vthrow 
in an hour. He therefore encamped on the banks, 
and sent an Indian to inform ths lords of Canuri^ 
who dwelt in that province, of his arrivaL On this 
message being delivered^ one of the princes^ namcA 
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WaHuretoBa, attended by a numerous train of fol- 
lowers, came to visit him, bringii^ great plenty of 
refreshments : from him he learned, that a nation 
called the Carolians, were enemies both to the Spa- 
niards and the Epuremei; and that there were 
mighty nations at the head of that river, who were 
<^ the same disposition. 

Upon this he dispatched a party of between thirty 
and forty men, up the side of the river, while he 
himself, with a few officers, and half a dozen men^ 
armed with musquets, went to take a view of the 
eataracts in the river Caroli. From the top of the 
first hills, that commanded a view of the river, they 
beheld a prodigious cataract, beneath which the 
^f^ter divided into three streams, and ran, with, 
amazing rapidity, upwards of twenty miles; for w 
far they imagined they were able to behold the 
prospect. In this view tenor twelve more appeared, 
each a considerable height above the other, .whence 
the water rushed down with such violence, that the 
vapours, arising from the rebound, were like the 
thick smoke hanging over well-inhabited cities ; 
but on their nearer approach, where they could 
better discern and distinguish the eflfeet, it resem* 
bled heavy showers of rain, while the prodigious 
roaring of the torrents equalled the noise of thunder. 

Sir Walter Raleigh observes, that he never saw a 
more beautifol country, nor more delightful pro- 
spects : the valleys were interspersed with hills, and 
streams of water flowed through them in various 
branches ; the plains, free from brambles, were c4h 
vered with fine grass; the soil was hard; the deer, 
crossing every path, enlivened the prospect ; and, 
towards evening, the birds warbling, on every tree, 
a thousand different notes, all nature appeared ani- 
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mated: the banks of the riters were covered with 
cranes and herons, white, crimson and carnation; 
the air was refreshed with gentle eastern breezes; 
and every stone they stooped to take up, seemed 
to be intermixed with gold. Sir Walter afterwards 
showing some of these stones to a Spaniard of the 
Caraccas, was told they were the mother of gold; 
and, though of little value, were a proof of there 
being gold mines at no great distance. 

There were now many reasons, which rendered 
a longer delay dangerous. The rains fell so heavy, 
and the floods poured so suddenly from the hills, 
that they were sometimes, before night, up to the 
neck in water, upon the ground over which in the 
morning they had marched dry-shod. The men 
had worn their clothes above a month without a 
change, or being in any other manner refreshed, 
than by the rains, which frequently washed them 
ten times a day on their backs. They had no in- 
struments with them to open mines; and, if they 
advanced further, would be compelled to act against 
a numerous, civilized and warlike people. These, 
and many other inconveniences, made them resolve 
to make the best of their way back to the ships, 
from which they had now been absent above a 
month, and had in that space proceeded about 
400 miles from the sea coast. 

They therefore embarked in their boats, and, in 
a short time, arrived at Morequito; for gliding 
down the stream, they went without labour, little 
less than 100 miles a day. On coming to anchor. 
Sir Walter was very desirous of having another 
conference with the old king, who soon arrived 
with a numerous train, loaded with presents. When 
the first compliments were passed. Sir Walter led 
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tlie king to a tent he had erected, ^where he en-* 
quif ed of him the best way to the richest parts of 
Otiiana. The old cacique intimated to him, that 
he ought not to think of penetrating to Hanoa, 
the capital; for neither the season of the year, 
nor the small number of his men, were proper for 
the enterprize : that in the plains of Magureguarai, 
Ibe first civilized town of Guiana, 300 Spaniards 
had been lately slain ; who had invaded it, with- 
out haying made any friends among those nations^ 
that were ready to join in any attempt against the 
kingdom of Gfuiana; and therefore advised sfar 
Walter not to invade the strong parts of Guiana, 
^thout obtaining the assistance of those nations 
^vtio were their enemies. He also informed him« 
that he believed he might, with his present force, 
«eize the town of Magureguarai, where the gold 
^^ates were made, that were dispersed through the 
neighbouring nations, and which was but four days 
^uraey from thence ; he also offered to assist him 
with his subjects. Sir Walter, however, declining 
4he expedition, the king begged him to leave his 
territories as soon as possible ; lest the Epuremei 
should learn that he had given him any assistance, 
or the Spaniards should return and insult him: 
Ihey having once before taken him prisoner, and 
held him seventeen days in chains, till he paid 100 
plates of gold for his ransom. He also said, that if 
«ir Walter would promise to return early the next 
^ear, he wOuld engage all the neighbouring natione 
to assist him against the Epuremei, who had plun- 
dered them of their wives; and assured him, that 
they would gladly renew the war to. recover theni. 
While Sir Walter stayed here, he obtained many 
images and platee of gold, in orde^ to show them 
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as samples of the wealth of the country; And to 
prevent the natives from entertaining the idea that 
he came for gold, he gave them more twenty shil- 
ling pieces of the queen's coin than they were 
worth. He also took with him some of the spar and 
ore; and, as the highest testimony of his having 
obtained the confidence of the natives, the old king 
sent his son to England, where he was baptized 
with much ceremony, by the name of Gualtero. 

On the other hand sir Walter, at their own re- 
quest, left behind him two of his company, an ex- 
cellent draftsman, who undertook to describe the 
country very exactly ; and a boy, who waited upon 
sir Walter, and was to leam the languages of the 
natives, but who was unfortunately devoured by a 
wild beast. 

After this two caciques OjBTered to conduct him 
to a gold mine, which they accordingly performed; 
Jtiut the weather being extremely bad, sir Walter 
resolved to return as expeditiously as possible to 
his ships. In his passage he was overtaken by a 
violent storm, and narrowly escaped being lost on 
the shoalSi but happily reached Curiapa, in the 
island of Trinidad, where his ships lay. 

In this tedious and surprising expedition, wherein 
they were exposed to the severity of the weather, 
and to the attempts of their enemies, absolutely 
wanting most of the conveniences, and frequently 
the necessaries of life, not a single man was lost, 
except the negro devoured by the alligator; and a 
considerable quantity of gold ore was obtained, 
which, proving extremely rich, turned to very 
good account. 

In his^ return he burned the town of Cumana, 
because the Spaniards refused to supply him with 
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provisions^ and two other Spanish towns underwent 
the same fate, after which he returned to England, 
where he was received with great acclamations of 

joy- 

Notwithstanding the great success of this voyage, 
and the high probability of easily forming a settle-^ 
ment in this rich country, sir Walter's enemies, 
jeidous of his great abilities, endeavoured, by thq 
most invidious insinuations, to discourage all at-r 
tempts against Guiana, by the most groundless as- 
perinons of his veracity. These he easily refuted, 
and immediately fitted out two vessels, under the 
command of captain Keymis, who sailed in the 
latter end of January, in order to cherish the friend* 
ship that was contracted with the Indians. This 
gentleman, on his arrival at Morequitp, repeived 
intelligence of the death of the old king ; and that 
the draftsman, who had been left behind, had beei^ 
carried into captivity by the Spaniards, who had 
made a settlement at the mouth of the river Caroli, 
in the passage to the mines, whence sir Walter had 
taken ore the preceding year. 

Captain Keymis, after having had several confe- 
rences with the natives, who were loud in the praises 
of sir Walter Raleigh, and expressed their inclina-^ 
tion to support any measures set on foot by his 
countrymen, returned to England, and arrived at 
Portland in the latter end of June, having been only 
five months in the voyage. 

Sir Walter soon after fitted out a handsome pin- 
nace, and having provided her with all necessaries 
for trade and discovery, she set sail from Weymouth 
the following December, under the command of 
captain Leonard Berry. About the beginning of 
ilMarch he entered the river Wiapoco, on the cpaKt; 
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of Guiana; vrh^ his ptoviiions growing ficftrcei 
and finding no inhabilaiito, he steered to a towli 
called Armatto, where he wais plentifully mipplied^ 
and treated with great hospitality by the natiyetf^ 
who freely traded with the £iigliBh. The captain 
then invited a nei^bouring cacique on board hii 
ship^ who accepted the inTitati<m> and was treated 
in a magnificent manner. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns, being now ccmvinced timt this 
was an English vessel, flocked to the sea-shore^* 
bringing plenty of provisions and tobacco, and were 
perfectly satisfied with what was given them in ex-** 
change. This gentleman afterwards sailed up seve« 
ral rivers, and having procured all the inftyrinatioii 
in his power, fitted the coast of Goiana, «i4 
arrived at Plymoutli cm the @8th of fxax^ 1597, 



CHAP, VII, 

Captain Leigh forms a settlement at Guiana; dies; his followers 
return. His brother sends supplies. A settlement formed in 
St. Lucia; its destructioh. Captain Harcourt's Voyage to 
Guiana. 

THOUGH sir Walter >nras at this time {prevented 
from marking any further discoveries of this rich 
country, by the death of the queen, and' his own 
long imprisonment, yet other attenfprtis wei^ made. 
In the year 1604^, captain Charles Leigh, heing as* 
sisted by his brt>ther sir Olive, made a voyage to 
Guiana, at their mutual exp^ee, in a bark of about 
fifty tons, ivtA forty-six men and boys on board j 
and on the @!Sd of May entered the river Wiapoco, 
in 8* 30', noi^th latitude, intending to settle at thQ 
to\m of the samfe name oa the coast <>f Gittana« 
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The eaptaift was receWed yery kindly by tibe in- 
habitantB, who consented to allow him a space of 
ground aud some houses, in consideration of which 
he was to assist them against their inveterate ene^ 
fines, the Caribbees* This agreement was made by 
means of two of the natives of Guiana, who had 
be^t in England, and could speak some English ; 
and as a pledge for the fulfilment of the promises 
made by ^e Indians, five 9f them, among whom 
were two considerable persons, were to be sent to 
£ngland« 

The first settlement made by the English, was on 
a |>art of the mountain that lies on the west side of 
the ^entrance of the river, to which they gave the 
name of Mount Howard. Captain Leigh might 
here have lived a quiet life, and have been of 
great use to his country, had not his men been dia- 
contented and mutinous. However, the next year 
he sent his ship to England, for a fresh supply of 
necessaries; keeping with Mm only thirty-five of 
his men and boys, to settle his small Tillage, and 
by this means set his colony on a better footing 
than it had hitherto been. They traded with the 
natives, both contiguous to the settlement, and fur- 
ther up the river, by which they obtained wax, 
fine white feathers, tobac^co, parrots, moiikeyfli, 
cotton-yam and wool, sweet gums, red pepper, 
with several sorts <^ wood, roots and berries, used 
in medicine and for dying: but the flux and other 
distempers carrying o£f a considerable number of 
the company, and at length the captain himself 
being seized with it, also died. By this unhappy 
stroke the wrhole undertaking was ruined, and every 
one shiftis^ for himself, they returned to England, 
v«iy qrach to the regret of the. Indians, some of 
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them in a French ship/ and others in two Dntcb 
vessels. 

In the mean time^ sir 01i?e Leigh resolving to 
support his brother in the establishment of his go- 
vernment at Guiana, before he had an account of 
his success, fitted out another ship, under captain 
Catalin and captsun St. John, to convey him a sup • 
ply of men and necessaries. This vessel set sail in 
April, 1605; but by contrary winds and currents, 
and the unskilfulness of the master, was carried so 
far to the leeward, that the men despaired of ever 
recovering their intended port; and therefore put 
in first at Barbadoes, and afterwards at the island 
of St. Lucia, designing to return from thence to 
England : but examining their store of provisions, 
and finding that it was far from being sufilcient 
to supply so large a company for so long a voyage, 
<^aptaiii St. John, with sixty-seven of the passen- 
gers, resolved rather to stay and take their chance 
upon that island, than to run the hazard of being 
starved at sea. 

The ^English soon made an acquaintance with 
the Indians, who, in exchange for trifles, furnished 
them with roots, fruit, and some fowls i and they 
]iad every night an opportunity of taking, with 
very little trouble, the most delicate turtle upon 
the sands, so that they were in no want of food. 
For five or six days they lived in huts of their own 
building, without any thoughts of penetrating into 
the country; but the captain one day perceiving 
some pieces of metal upon the arms of some of the 
Indians, and being informed by a refiner in his 
company, that they were at least three parts gold, 
he inquired of the Indians from whence they got 
them; on which they pointed towards a very I^igh 
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jncmntain in the north-west part of the island. 

Upon this, captain St. John, with the chief of 
his men, went in quest of this golden mountain, 
the rest being appointed to keep guard at home, 
with the assurance of their returning in a week's 
time. After their departure those who remained 
expected that the Indians would bring provisions 
as usual, but they heard nothing of them for three 
days together. 

The Indians so closely concealed their hatred to 
the new settlers, that an intimate friendship seemed 
to subsist ; but no sooner was the captain and his 
men at a sufficient distance from the settlement, tlian 
they were surrounded by a large body of the natives; 
and, the attack came so sudden and unexpected, 
that every man was slain, before they were able to 
assume a posture of defence. When this was accom- 
plished, the natives prepared to serve those who re- 
mained in the same manner. For this purpose they 
concealed the fate of the captain and his compa- 
nions, and appointed one Augramart, a native of 
the island of St. Vincent, to head them in the en- 
terprise. However, to cover their design, they fre- 
quently visited the English, and Augramart having 
dined with them, persuaded them to accompany 
him to his quarters, where he promised to furnish 
them with whatever provisions they wanted. 

Upon this invitation, a party of seventeen men 
set out ; but the Indians, intead of conducting them 
to their quarters, led them into an ambuscade, 
where they were surrounded by about five hundred 
of the natives, who discharged their arrows at them 
on all sides, till the English, after a fruitless de- 
fence, were overpowered by numbers, and all slain 
but one, who made his escape with much difficulty^ 
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and arrived at the settlement jugt time enough t^ 
alarm his companions ; for shortly after^ the In* 
dians appeared before their houses ; but the Eng^ 
Ush discharging some small pieces of ordnance, 
they quickly retired. In two or three days they re- 
tnmed, to the number of thirteen or fourteen him*- 
dred> and after having attacked a small fort and 
iome houses for seven days together^ resolved to 
bum them^ by throwing in fire with their arrows, 
wlttch in a short time reduced them to a heap of 
fitshes. They continued^ however, to defend them^ 
wives so bravely^ that the Indians, finding they 
could not accomplish the destraction of this hand-* 
lul of men, abandoned the enterprise. 

After their departure, some of the neighbouring 
Indians were prevailed upon, to furnish them with 
tm old boat lor some hatchets, knives and beads. 
This they fitted up as well as they could, and 
nineteen of them, the miserable remains of si:cty- 
€fight, ventured to sea in her, without chart or 
compass, and vritfa only fiv« gallons of wator, a few 
plantains and potatoes, about twenty biscuits, and 
a little rice. What was «till worse, they had not 
one mariner among them, and the boat was so over- 
laden, thM her gunnel by almost even wiHi the 
water. 

When they had been ten days at sea, during 
'which fom* of the men were obliged by turns to 
continue scooping out the water, when hope begim. 
to fail them, they discovered land ; but going on 
*shore, Ibund, to thdr unspeakable disappointment, 
^hat it was an uninhabited island, which aflforded 
no manner of sustenance. In this miserable state^ 
they had no other remedy than to send five^of their 
<men to the continent to seek relief; these^ after mai^ 
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^f&culties^ .reached the main- land, and went to an 
Indian town called Toyoco, whence^ after being 
fifteen days absent, they brought succour to their 
miserable companions, who were now reduced to 
thirteen. By the help of this supply they proceeded 
to a Spanish town called Coro, where, notwith-* 
standing they were treated with great humanity^ 
two more of them died. Three of them went from 
thence to Carthagena, and were followed by two 
more, where they procured a passage to Spain; but 
what became of the rest is uldinown. 

Notwithstanding the series of misfortunes that 
had attended the attempts made for establishing 
this settlement, Robert Harcourt, Esq. caused ^ 
squadron of three vessels, commanded by himself, 
to Be fitted out; the Rose, a ship of eighty tons; 
the Patience, of thirty-six tons; and the Lily, a 
chaloupe of nine tons burden, which sailed from Dart- 
mouth on the 39th of March, 1609, and arrived in 
the bay of Wiapoco on the 17th of May. 

It was not long before several canoes filled with 
Indians came to see who they were, and finding them 
to be English, came on board without the least fear 
or ceremony. These people were of the town called 
Caripo, on the east side of the hill, at the mouth of 
the Wiapoco river. Their king or chief, who had 
been many years in England, was then with Mr. 
Harcourt, and another of his countrymen came pas- 
senger with him, though he had not discovered his 
quality, until the joy of his subjects at the sight of 
him made him known. Among the Indians who 
first came on board, was one who spoke English 
perfectly well, and was known to some of the sailors^ 
having sensed sir John Gilbert in England many 
years; and the Indian, who accompanied the king 
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Of chief, havings been fanrtesn years in fingUiid^ 
these two were Df fin^ninr senice to the wiyia^ 
turers. 

The first ceremoniei having pi«sed> Mr. Harttmrt 
infortned them, that he wai? cmne to settle a colony 
there, and to take ipmstm&A of 4lie eoantry for t)M» 
kii^ of Eh^and, by virtue ^ thMr grant of it to 
captain Leigh, and by some of thdr cottnlxymen t^ 
ilr Walter Raleigh; ^assaiing them, at the same 
time, that his majesty intended no m^jost nsnrpa-^ 
tion over them; but would only be their friend and 
^otector, and secure them from the insolence of 
the Caribbeed. After some debate, the Indians con* 
sented to their living axnonj^ them ; but eitjyreised 
some diffidence in the performance of their |pro« 
mises, as sir Walter hnd been ao hmg without «e^ 
eomplishing his» 

This affinr being concluded, they all wmt M 
Aore, where they met the best reception thelndiwyi 
could give them, and were dispersed up and down 
like town, while the riiips rode at anchoor in the 
bay. The great rains, which confined ^em near 4 
month, being over, the captain endeavoured to dis-* 
cover the golden mountains^ which had been the 
chief inducement to this nndertaidng; bnt Us 
guide, who n^de great promises, failed m their 
performance, fo?r, when be came to the spot, no 
gold was to be found; yet the English were fully 
MUsfied that th^ country afforded gold, as w«C 
Irom the aBsuranees of the natives, who idiowed them 
0ome images, which, upon trial, appeared to contain 
at least one-third t^f that metal, as from their ob-^ 
serving great quantities of the white spar in which 
gold is contained. But they had reason to believe 
l^t these mines were too far up in the h%her parts 
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of Guiuui, and, perhaps, w«re too atroBgly guarded, 
for them to hope that they diiMiId be able to reach 
them; besides, they had neithar time nor power to 
learoh in a proper manner for them. 

This diflappointm^t was near oceasiontng a mn-' 
tiny,aiDei^ tibiase who came with no other view bul 
to amass wealth. Bat the prudence of the capiaia 
prevented its running to snch a length; for, to keep 
them employed, he not only wenthimself up the river 
of Wiapoco for the purpose <^ diseovery, but sent 
his hrodier with some ethers, on the same errand^ 
te the liver Arrawary , and the country bordering cm 
it, which reaches to the river of the Amazons. He 
alto went and took possession of the mpuntaim 
Gemoribo, the utmost point of land to the ninrth* 
ward in the Wiapoco. He did this, according to the 
custom of that time, by the ceremony of twig and 
turf, in the presence both of his own people and the 
Indians. 

The attempt of the captain's brother, in making 
the discovery of the river Arrawary, was attended 
with great difficulties and hazards; for the length 
tiiey ran by sea to this river was near one hun- 
dred leagues, through terrible flats and shoals^ 
¥hey went also fifty leagues up the liver, with only 
flat-bottomed eanoes, something longer than the 
eommen Thames wherries, but not so broad. The 
Indians ^y met with in their passage, plainly dis- 
eofered that they had never seen any Europeans 
before. It was long befwe they could be brought 
to any sort of trade or conversation with them« 
tiMdgli they had other Indians in their company; 
at length the nght of toys induced them to purchase 
#iem with provisions. However, the want of these 
^Kged them to return to Wiapoco; neyeithdesi 
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they took possession of the Gountry in foxm, as Mr. 
Harcourt had done of Gromoribo. 

Some time after Mr. Harcourt returned to Eng 
land, leaving behind him fifty or sixty of his men^ 
over whom he appointed his brother commander in 
chief, and joined captain Harvey as his assistant; 
In his way homewards he made several discoveries 
on the coast, and in some of the rivers; and, after 
his return to England, obtained, by the &vottr of 
prince Henry, a patent for all the coast of Guiana 
and the river of the Amasons; but shortly after^ 
being involved in some difficulties^ he was unable 
to supply his colony. His brother, however, kept 
possession of that part of the country he was settled 
in for three years^ during which time he lost but six 
of his people, 



CHAP, VIII. 

Sir Walter Haleigh's last voyage to Guiana, Captain Keymts*» 
fruitless search of a gold mine. His engagement with the 
Spaniards^ His death. Sir Walter returns tq England, and Is 
beheadedt 

SIR Walter Raleigh^ after 8u£Pering a very long 
imprisonment in the Tower of London, on the pre- 
tence of a plot, for which he had been condemned 
to die, procured his liberty ; and, though he had 
been twelve years in prison, obtained a commission 
to execute an expedition to Guiana, In order to 
accomplish it, he turned the best part of his fortune 
into money, which he employe4 in fitting out ships 
for this voyage, and prevailed on many of his best 
friends to do so too. Several of these embarked 
with h\m, aod amcmg them his eldest son* Thi9 
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jQeet consisted of seven sail of difierent sizes, with 
which sir Walter left Plymouth harbour, in July 
1612, and before he had passed the coast of Eng- 
ird, he was joined by as many more, so that the 
whole fleet consisted of fourteen ships. These he 
waited for some time, and it had been better if he 
had left; them behind; for they proved a burden to 
him, aiiid some of them deserted the expedition. 

Soon after he received this reinforcement, he en- 
countered a violent storm, which obliged him U> 
put into Cork, from whence he sailed on the I9th 
of August, and on the 6th of September arrived off 
the island of Lancerota, when he sent to desire leave 
of the governor to purchase provbions. This gen- 
tleman at first promised him a meeting, then de- 
ferred it, and at length refused to have any deal* 
ings with sir Walter, under the pretence that the 
inhabitants were so much afraid of him, that he 
dared not ; and therefore desired him to draw off 
such of his men as were landed upon the island. 
But though he complied with this request, they fell 
upon his men in their retreat, and slew one of them. 
Of this outrage sir Walter complained to the gover- 
nor of the Canaries, who, instead of sending him 
. an answer, sallied out upon his men, as they were 
marching in order to draw water in a desert part 
of the island; and had not young Raleigh, and 
some of the officers, defended themselves with the 
greatest bravery^ they had all been slain. 

Hence he steered to Gomera, where the Spaniards 
also resolved to oppose the landing of the English. 
They lined the beach, and saluted the boats very 
roughly, but were soon dispersed by the ship guns. 
After this Sir Walter sent a messenger on shore, to 
ACi^uaint the governgr^ that he had no hostile in- 
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teniion; that be only wanted a lew neceisaries, fof 
whieh he would pay very^onorably ; and, that if 
any of his men should attempt the least Araud of 
riot, he would hang* them in the market^plaee. 
The governor then permitted the En^Iiih to land^ 
and procure the neeessaries they wanted; and was 
so well satisfied with their conduct, that, at theif 
departure, he gave Sir Walter a letter te count 
Gondamor, the Spanii^ ambassador at the court of 
London, wherein he acknowledged At Walter^s 
polite behaviour, and gave him l3ie character he 
justly merited. Many civilities passed between m 
Walter and the governor's lady, who was of English 
extraction, being related by the mother's side to 
the Stailbrds. This lady sent him sugar, fruits, 
and other useful juresents; for whieh, in return, he 
e^miplimented her with a beautiful picture of Mary 
Magdalen, a ruff finely wrought, and some extmcts 
of and>er and rose-water, whieh were highly valued 
in the island. 

After sir Walter left the Canaries, his shlp'» eem- 
panies grew very sickly ; and, before he reached 
the island of Trinidad, he lost many of Ms men, 
and was himself dai^rously ill. In this weak and 
low condition, he arrived off Wiapoco, where he 
hoped to have been assisted by Leonard, an Ibuttan, 
who liad lived with him three or four yeMrs in 
England ; but finding that he was removed so far 
up into the country, that there was no proeuring 
him, he stood away for CaMana, on the coast of 
Guiana, at the first discovery called P)ort Howard, 
where the cacique had been his servant, and had 
lived with him two years in the Tower of London, 
There he arrived in a day or two, having passed 
1^ m island remai4k«ble fi>r bemg ooveied with ^ 
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Mallitocfe i>f btrdft ; lie €btn sent to the eaeique, hia 
litte servant^ yirko speedlily Ganie> aooompaaiedi by 
otker ca^fiee, and brought greftt abuadaiice c£ 
CMsavi bread, platotaaed^ roasted nialletfi, pistachios^ 
and ptne^pplea. 

Here he landed hu sick men, and fntched tenta 
on ahore, by which means both he and his people 
tecovered' strength daily^ from the benefits thej 
received by the land air, and the refreshmenits they 
obtained. He here also set up his barges and cha«> 
kmpesy which he had brought in frames fr^n £n^ 
gland; cleansed his ships, fixed up a forge, made 
inch iron works as were wanted, and took in a fvesK 
si^ly of water. 

Thus the English were employed about three 
weeks on dkore, and in the riven During this time^ 
ftir Walter wm very much caressed by the natirest 
With whom he i^ be«i formerly acquainted, and 
by the other natives, who daily fiirnished him with 
tite beat provisions the country afforded, ofifered 
^m their obedienoe, and even proposed to make 
hkn their sovere^n, on e<mdition that he would 
alMde ajid settle among thenv so high was the gra- 
titade tbey still felt fer his former behaviour. These 
proposals he mentioned in his dispatches, with the 
greatest modesty and unconcern. 

On Hit 4th of December they left thk river^ 
a«fd tive/ next day came to an idand, wheve sir 
Walter's ship ran on the shoals, and was with diffi^ 
wAty got o£ 

Sir Walter still cotrtimi^ iil, it was resohv^ 
tksjt he shocdd itay with five of the ships at Punto 
de Gallo, in the island of Trinidad, while the rest, 
0omma!iided by captain Reymis, young Raleigh, 
l&r W^tr'# s<mj aftd a few olher gentilomiea» with 
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five or six companies of foot, should proceed up 
the river Oroonoko, with a month's provisic^^ in 
search of the mine; the men being ordered to en- 
camp, till the depth and breadth of the mine was 
discovered. Sir Walter at the same time desired; 
that if they found the Spaniards very strong, they 
would be careful of landing, as a repulse would 
reflect dishonour on the nation; and he concluded 
with observing, that if they did not find the mine 
well worth the pains of working, they need only 
bring a small quantity of the ore, to convince the 
king, that it was not a mere fiction of his invention. 
With these instructions the five ships set forward 
on the 10th of December, and soon reached a new 
Spanish town, called St. Thomas, upon the main 
channel of the Oroonoko, where Berreo, who was 
taken by Raleigh in the island of Trinidad, had 
planted a settlement. This town consisted of about 
fourteen houses, slightly built, with a chapel, a 
convent of Franciscans, and a garrison. Keymis 
and the rest now thought themselves obliged, from 
fear of leaving an enemy between them and their 
boats, to deviate from their instructions ; by which 
they had been enjoined, first, to take a small party 
to make trial of the mine, under shelter of their 
own camp, and then to deal with the town as they 
should see cause. It was resolved, to go on shore 
in one body, between the mine and the town; but 
unhappily landing by night nearer the town than 
they suspected, and intending to rest themselves by 
the river side till morning, they were attacked by 
the Spanish troops, who had been apprised of their 
coming. The suddenness of this unexpected charge 
struck the soldiers with such consternation, that, 
had they not been aniuuited and encouraged by 
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their commanders, they would have been all cut 
to pieces; but rallying, they made such a vigorous 
defence^ that the Spaniards were soon put to flight* 
In the heat of the pursuit, the English found them- 
jselves at the Spanish town, before they Were aware 
of it. Here the battle was renewed, and they were 
charged by the governor himself, don Diego t'ala- 
meca, and four or five captains, at the head of their 
.companies, against whom captain Walter Raleigh^ 
.a young man of twenty-three years of age, rushed 
forward at tlie head of a company of pikemeii, 
without waiting for the musketeers, and having 
killed one of the Spanish captains, was mortally 
wounded by another; bnt pressing still on with his 
sword upon Erinetta, the. captain probably who 
shot him, that Spaniard knocked him down with 
the butt-end of his musket, upon which this brave 
youth, crying, * Lord have mercy upon me, and 
prosper your enterprise,' expired* At the same in- 
stant, young Raleigh's serjeant thrust the Spanish 
commander through virith his halberd. Two other 

, captains were also slain, and the governor himself, 
fainting under his wounds, was trampled to death; 
on which his men dispersed; some of whom taking 
shelter in the houses about the market-place, killed 
and wounded the English at pleasure, who, finding 
it difficult to dislodge them, set fire to the houses, 
and drove them into the woods an^ mountains, 
from whence they still continued to alarm them« 
Captain Keymis now leaving a garrison in the 

. place, resolved to make an attempt upon the mines, 
some of which were not far distant; but the Spa- 
niards, who had fled, having taken possession of the 

, passes. Captain Keymis found all approach to 
them very difficult, particularly with respect to 
VOL. u. . 2g 
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the mine he had in view; for the river was #o low; 
that^ in most places^ ht toiiM not iipproach th6 
banks that were near it by a mile ; and where he 
foand an ascent, he received a volley of mnsket- 
shot from the woods, which killed two of the row- 
ers, and wounded six men, among whom was cap- 
tain Amherst* 

Captain Reymis finding the attempt veryhazar- 
'dous, the passage being fall of thick and impas- 
sible woods ; and thinking that the English, who 
were left on shore at the Spanish town, wonid not 
be able to defend it, especially if the enemy shonld 
be reinforced, he gave over ihe enterprise, and 
returned to St. Thomas's, where the English plun- 
dered the town, and carried away the most va- 
luable part of the treasure : and the enemy not 
daring to appear, in order to ransom the rest^ they 
set fire to that part which was still nnconi^umed. 

Sir Walter, upon the news of his son^s death, 
and the ill success of this expedition, which had 
disappointed all his hopes, severely reprimanded 
Xaptain ReymiS| and exclaimed, that he had un- 
done him; observing, that if he had only brought 
one hundred weight of the ore, though with the 
loss of a hundred men, it would not only have satis- 
fied the king, and saved his reputation, but have 
afforded the nation encouragement to return the 
next year, And to hold the country for his majesty, 
to whom it belonged. 

Upon this captain Keymis retired in discontent 
to his cabbin; and soon after, a pistol going off, sir 
Walter called out to know the occasion, when 
captain Keymis answered, that it was nothing, but 
a pistol he had let off^ on account of its being long 
charged: but in about an hour after, his boy found 
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him lying dead, weltering, in blood, with a pistol 
and lopg knife lying near him ; and, upon exami** 
natipn, it appeared, that he had endeavoured first 
to shoot himself, but the bullet being small, had 
only 'cracked one of hi^ rij)s, so that effectually to 
put an end to his life, h^ had thrust the knife 
through his left breast. 

Sir Walter now called a council of his officers, 
who were of opiniop, that they ou^ht to retire to 
Newfoiinidland, in order to refit and take in refresh- 
ments; but many of his men mutinying on th/e way^ 
be sent them home directly to England^ 

On his ^rival at Newfoipidland, great distur- 
bances arcNje on board his own ship^ which being 
u;iable to quell, he joined with the stronger party, 
Vho, pgainst his qyn^ inclina.tion, declared ^r re- 
|;|inupg to ^gland« 

Sir Waljter Kaleigh afriyed at Plymouth about 
the end of July, y^hen he found the king had pub- 
lished a proclamation, requiring him and his folr 
lowers to appear before the privy-couneil, for hav- 
ing burned the town of St<. Thomas. He was soou 
after arrested, and, on his b^ing brought to London, 
was committed prisoner to his own house ; but en- 
deavouring to escape to a vessel, which waited for 
him at Gravesend, he was seized near Greenwich, 
(Carried to the Tower; and, on the 28th of October, 
1618, brought to the court of King's-bench, where 
the record of his former sentence being examined, 
he wfis orde;red to the Grate-house, and the next 
mor^in^ beheaded in Old Palace-yard, at the age 
of sixty-six. 

Upon this great occasion he behaved like a brave 
man and a Christian. IJe made a nervous and elo- 
quent speech, in justification of his conduct; and 
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then feeling the edge of the ox, said with a smileji 
^' It is a sharg medicine^ but a sound cure for all 
woes/' After which his head was struck off at two 
blows. 

Europe was astonished at the injustice and cru-' 
elty of this proceeding ; but Gondamor, the Spanish 
ambassador^ thirsted for his blood, on account of 
his having been the s^onrge of Spain, during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth^ and king James durst 
not refuse* him the life of a man^ who, as a soldier, 
a scholar, and a statesman, was the greatest oma- 
inent of his country. That mean-spirited prince, to 
his eternal infamy, so6n after ordered Cottington^ 
to inform the Spanish court, how able a man sir 
Walter Raleigh wasj and yet, to give them con- 
tent, he had not spared him, thpugh by preserving 
Ifiim he would have given great satisfaction to his 
subjects, and have had at his command, upon all 
occasions, as useful a man as served any prince i^ 
Christendom. 



CHAP. IX. 

The Toyages of Captains Gosnold, Pringe, Gilbert and Wey^^^ 
mouth, tQ the countries then called Virginia. 

IN the year 1602, the Virginia company fitted 
out a vessel for that country, under the command 
of captain Bartholomew Gosnold, who sailed froia 
Falmouth on the 26th of Maych, with only thirty-r 
two persons on board; and, on the 11th of May, 
firrived among the islands, "which form the north 
side of M assachuset'STbay in New England, where 
finding no conveniences for forming a settlements^ 
}ie entered what is jiow called Plymouth bay; an4 
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afterwards went ashore, on a small but uninhabited 
lAe, which he called Elizabeth's island ; and ou 
another, which he named Martha's vineyard. Here 
some of his company sowed English com. On 
Elizabeth's island he erected a fort, for his own 
security, and for the purposes of traffic with the 
neighbouring Indians, to whom the Europeans 
seemed no strangers. For the chief of the first 
body, that came for the purposes of trade, after the 
signs of peace being mutually given, made a long 
epeech, and then boldly came on board the ship; 
but what was most extraordinary, he was dressed in 
a waistcoat, a hat, breeches, shoes and stockings, 
but his attendants had only deer^skins about their 
shoulders, and seal- skins about their waists. Their 
hair was very long, and tied up with a knot behind, 
and, though they were painted all over, the natural 
swarthiness of their complexion was visible. 

On the north-west side of Elizabeth's island, they 
found a lake of fresh water, about a league in cir* 
cumferenoe, very near the sea; and in the middle 
pf it was a small island, which contained about an 
acre ; and this they chose as the most commodious 
place for Wlding the fort. In this lake they found 
a great number of turtle, with several sorts of fish 
and fowL which gave those who proposed to settle 
there, the agreeable prospect of being in no want 
of provisions. On their visiting the continent in its 
vicinity, they found the country extremely delight* 
ful, and abounding in meadows, brooks and rivers* 
They had also some communication with the In- 
dians of the mainland; for they traded with them 
for European commodities, exchanging for knives 
and toys, beavers, martins, otters, foxes and rabbits, 
together with seal and deer-skins. 
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The afiairs of the plantation might have gone on 
very prosperously^ had all the planters been una- 
ninious; but they were solely intent upon their 
private interests^ and upon making a profitable 
toyage. The captain, having in vain endeavoured 
to persuade some of them to stay in the fort, took 
in a large cargo of sassafras, cedar, furs, &c. and, 
leaving the island on the 18th of June, arrived at 
Plymouth on the 23d of July following. 

At the time of queen Elizabeth's decease, a design 
was on foot for proseouting the discoveries and 
ixade lo North America, in which several of the 
gentlemen and merchants of Bristol were engaged. 
Of these the Rev* Mr. Hackluit, prebendary of th? 
cathedral of that city, was chosen to apply, in th^ 
name of the rest, to sir Walter R^eigh, who wad 
eonaidered the proprietor of Virginia, in order tP 
obtain his licence. This sir Walter immediately 
granted, and also relinquished aU share in the pro- 
mts that should arise from the voyage. 

Being thus empowered, they raised a joint stoc]^ 
^j£1000« and fitted oujt two sq^l vessels, ik^ 
^Speedwell of 50 tons, commanded by Maltbew 
Pringe, with thirty men and hoyjs, and the DisoQ^ 
yverer, a bark of 36 tons, commandied by Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown, who had under him a mate and elevesd 
men and boys. They were victualled for eight 
mianths^ and had a large cargo on board of thp 
goods thought most proper for that country* 

These vessels sailed from Bristol on the 20th qf 
March, 1603, but were obl^ed byxputi^ry win^, 
(to pu* into Milford-haven, where ,they .continiied 
4ill ike SOth of April fallowing, when they pro- 
eeeded on their voyage, and, without any re;marJ^^ 
able accident, arrived on the coast of North Amjp- 
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rica, in the latitade of 43 degrees; whence they 
mailed south-west, in search of the part which had 
been visited by captain Gosnold. 

They at length found, in the latitude of 41 de- 
grees and some few minutes, a very convenient 
i)ay, to which they gave the name of Whitson's- 
*bay, in honor of Mr. John Whitson, who was then 
mayor of Bristol. Here they landed, and cut sas- 
safras, which they carried on board ; but to prevent 
their being surprised in the woods by the natives, 
while they were at work, they erected a small fort 
or redoubt, in which they lodged their effects, un- 
der a guard of four or five men. 

iForty or fifty, and sometimes a hundred of the 
"Indians, frequently came in a company to trade 
with the English, with whom they eat and drank, 
and were very merry ; and^ on observuig an En- 
glish lad playing upon a guitar, they got round 
about him, and taking hold of each other's hands, 
danced after the American manner. The seamen, 
observing that the natives were much afraid of two 
mastifi^ they had with them, when they wanted to 
get rid of their company, had the brutality to let 
loose one of the mastiffii, at which the natives ran 
shrieking into the woods. This ill treatment, and 
the erecting a fortification in the country, proba-r 
bly made the Indians lodk upon the English ai 
their enemies: for soon after a party of them sur- 
rouniled the fort, when most of the English were 
absent, and would probably have taken it, only that 
the workmen in the woods, alarmed by the firing 
of two guns, hastened to its relief. 

The Indians indeed pretended that they had no 
hostile intentions, but the English did not care to 
Jtrust them afterwards ; and, the day before they 
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embarked, a numerous body of the natives set fir f 
to the woods, m which the sassafras was cut, that 
the English might understand they would preserve 
nothing that could invite such guests to visit them 
again. 

About the middle of June they had completed 
the freight <rf the bark, and, having sent her to 
England, made all the dispatch they could in load- 
ing their own vessel with a valuable cargo of skins 
and furs, which they had procured from the Indians 
in exchange for the commodities they had brought 
with them. 

These Indians much resembled those mentioned 
,by captain Gosnold; and, among the other, curio- 
sities the English found in the country, they took 
one of the boats used by the inhabitants, that was 
made of the bark of a birch- tree, sewed together 
with twigs, the seams of which were covered with 
rosin or turpentine; and though this boat was 17 
feet long, four broad, and capable of carrying nine 
persons, it did not weigh 60 pounds. Those boats 
were rowed with oars resembling our baker's peels^ 
by the help of which they went at a great rate. 

Captain Fringe having quitted the coast of Vir- 
ginia on the 9th of August, sailed to England, and 
on the 2d of October entered King's Road, where 
. he had the satisfaction to find that the bark had 
arrived safe a fortnight before. 

In the same year another attempt was made, on 
the same account, by captain Bartholomew Gilbert, 
who had been the year before at Virginia with cap- 
tain Gosnold. This gentleman sailed from Plymouth 
on the 10th of May, in the Elizabeth, a bark of 
fifty tons burden, and in his passage touched at St^ 
Lucia, Pominica and Nevis^ where he traded, and. 
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at the last of these places cut about twenty tons of 
4ignum vitaB. 

On the 3d of July he sailed for Chesapeake-bay^ 
on the coast of Virginia, where he was very desirous 
of obtaining some intelligence of the manners and 
disposition of the people, and on the 25th arrived 
near the mouth of that harbour ; but the wind blew 
so hard, and the sea running high, he could not 
enter it; therefore, after beating about two or 
three days, was obliged to steer more to the eastwards 

On the 29th, being near the shore, the captain, 
with four of his best men, landed in the boat, and 
being well armed, proceeded some way up the 
country ; but in their march being attacked and 
overpowered by the^ inhabitants, were killed; and 
it was with difficulty that the boat, with two young 
men who were left in her, returned to the ship 
with this melancholy news. 

There being now but eleven men and boys in 
the ship, they were afraid to venture the loss of any 
more of their small company; and their provision^ 
growing short, Henry Shute, the master, who had 
taken the command, resolved, though they were in 
extreme want of wood and water, to return to £ng* 
land, and arrived safe in the river Thames about 
the end of September. 

The business of settling and planting the nor- 
thern continent of America being now laid open, by 
the attainder of sir Walter Raleigh, on the ridi- 
culous pretence of a very improbable plot; and those 
who had been concerned in the last voyages, not 
only giving a favourable account of the country, 
but obtaining considerable profits, several persons 
of distinction were determined to promote these 
discoveries; in particular, Henry Wriothesly, £ail 
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of Southampton, and Thomas Lord Atandel of 
Wardonr, resolved to fit out a ship for that expe- 
dition. This vessel, which was called the Archangel, 
and commanded by captain George Weymouth, 
sailed from Dartmouth on the 31st of March, 1605, 
and met with nothing of consequence until they 
imagined they were near the coast of Virginia, 
when the wind carrying them to the northward, to 
the latitude of 4P 36^ and their wood and water 
beginning to grow short, they became very desirous 
of seeing land, which their charts gave them reason 
to expect being very near, but found none after a 
tun of almost fifty leagues. At length they disco- 
vered an island, that wbb very woody along the 
shore. It abounded in fruit, and several kinds of 
fowl; the sea afforded plenty offish, while streams 
of fresh water ran down the clifis. 

This was the eastern part of what is now called 
Long-Island; from thence they could discern a 
great many other islands, and the main land stretch* 
ing from the west-south-west to the east-north- 
east ; they visited several of the islands near the 
continent, and found them very full of timber, and 
fruit-trees of various sorts. 

Among these islands they met with a harbour, 
in which ships of any burden might lie defended 
from all winds, in from six to ten fathom water; and 
this they called Pentecost Harbour, ftom its being 
discovered about Whitsuntide. The fir-trees, which 
grew in great numbers on these islands, yielded 
excellent turpentine ; and many of the shells they 
found about the roeks, afforded small pearb. 

While they lay here, the natives from the con- 
tinent came to trade with them foT skins and furs, 
in exchange for knives, beads, and such trifles; 
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very readily giving the value of ten or twelve 
pounds in their goods^ for such English hard-ware 
9S was not worth above five shillings. 

Their bows^ arrows and canoes, were like those 
of the other Indians upon the coast. The heads of 
their tobacco-pipes were sometimes made of clay, 
and sometimes were only the claw, of a lobster; 
but they were all sufficient to hold as much, as ten 
i^r twelve of ours. 

After they had remained here about six weeks, 
and during all that time carried on a very profi- 
table trade with the natives, they thought of re« 
turning to England; for which they set sail on the 
16th of June, and arrived that day month in sight 
of the knd's-end. 



CHAP. X. 

Settlement of Virginia. Description of the climate, soil, beasts, 
bird«, fishes, trees, plants, corn, and the manner of cultivating 
tobacco. 

THE above prosperous voyage inducing many 
persons of rank and fortune to wish this trade 
thoroughly established, they applied to the crown 
for sach legal authorities as were necessary, and 
two companies were formed for settling this large 
tract of land, which was at that time divided into 
North and South Virginia. One of these compa- 
mes consisted of adventurers from the city of Lon* 
don, who were desirous of fixing a plantation be- 
tween 34 and 41*> of north latitude ; and the other, 
of those of the cities of Bristol, Exeter, and the 
town of Plymouth, who wanted to settle in betweeq 
33 and 45% Each of these companies obtained 
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letterg-patent, by which it was provided, that thejr 
should not plant within one hundred miled of each 
otiier. That they should possess one hundred miles 
of the country, to the westward ; fifty miles either 
way alon^ the co^st, from the seat of their firs* 
settlement, and all the islands opposite to the coast, 
for the space of one hundred miles at sea. They 
were empowered to dig mines in and beyond their 
respective limits, to the westward, paying the crown 
a fifth of all the gold and copper ore they should 
obtain ; they were likewise empowered to seize all 
the ships that should trade within their respective 
limits ; and even to coin money, and raise forces 
for their defence. 

These two companies no sooner received this ex- 
tensive authority from the crown, than they began 
to provide for makiuj^ settlements within the bounds 
of their respective grants. Under this view, the 
I^ondon comp?^ny fitted out three vessels, one of 
100 tons, another pf forty, and a pinnace of 20; 
on board of which were 1 10 landsmen, and every 
tlung necessary for settling a colony. The com- 
mand of this small squadron was given to captain 
Christopher Newport ; but the orders relating tp 
the government of the colony, and the names of the 
council, who were to be entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of it when settled, were delivered to 
them sealed up, and which were not to be opened 
until they were on shore. 

This squadron sailed from London on the 30th 
of December, 1606, took in water and other neces- 
saries at the Canaries, and proceeded to the Carih- 
bee islands, where they arrived on the 23d of Fe- 
bruary, and staid, chiefly at Nevis, for five weeks. 
On the Sd of April they sailed for Virginia, and 
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on the 36th of the same month, landed at the south* 
ern cape of Chesapeake Bay, where they built a 
fort, which they called Cape and Fort Henry; and 
to the northern cape gave the name of Charles, in 
honour of the two princes; but the river Powhatan 
they called James's river, in honour of the king. 

This river they completely searched, before they 
came to any resolution about the formation of a 
settlement; and then, by unanimous consent, they 
chose a peninsula, about fifty miles up the river, 
which, besides the goodness of the soil, was esteemed 
most capable of being made a place of trade and 
security ; two-thirds, of it being surrounded by the 
main river, which all along afibrds good anchorage, 
and the other third by a small river, able to receive 
vessels of 100 tons burden, till it comes within 30 
yards of the great river, where it generally over- 
flows in spring tides ; on which account this pen- 
insula obtained the name of an island, and both the 
town and the river received their name from king 
James. The whole island, thus inclosed, contains 
about 2000 acres. The narrow passage rendered 
this place very secure from the attack of an enemy; 
and, to add to its strength, they erected fortifications. 
This was the first English plantation that succeeded. 

The first business the colony entered upon, after 
their landing, was to open their orders, when they 
found that seven gentlemen were appointed their 
council, one of whom was captain Smith, on whose 
skill and experience the company seemed chiefly 
to rely ; but the other gentlemen had such a dis- 
like to him, that they put him in confinement soon 
after their departure from England, and now ex- 
cluded him from the council ; but afterwards the 
planters^ when they had by their dissensions almost 
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ruined the company's affairs, were obliged not only 
to. admit him into the council, but in a great de- 
gree to resign the administration into his hands. 

The ships having staid five or six weeks before 
the intended new town, captain Newport departed 
with them for England, leaving upwards of 100 
men settled in the above form of government: but 
the ships were no sooner gone, than the same feuds 
and disorders broke out with increased violence. 
In the midst of these feuds they began to plant, 
sow, build and fortify. They also carried on a very 
advantageous trade with the natives; of which they 
might have ms^de much greater profit, and have 
managed it more to the satisfaction of the Indians, 
if they had bee|i under any rule, and not at liberty 
to outbid one another. Thus they not only lessened 
their own profit, but created jealousies and distur- 
bances among the Indians, which seems to have 
been the principal cause of most of the vexsitions 
iJie planters received from the natives, 

. But now an object .drew their minds jipt only 
from trade, but from taking the care necessary for 
their preservation. They found in the isthmus of 
.the peninsula on which James's- town was built, a 
spring of water, that washed down with it a yellow 
sort of dust, which lay shining at the bottox^, and 
filled their minds with ai> insatiable desire of ricjies:; 
for, taking this to be gqld, they were so stupid as 
to neglect both the necessary defence of their lives 
from the attacks of the Indians, and the support of 
-th?ir bodiesi, by procuring provisions, absolutely re- 
lying upon the power of gold; thinfcii?g that where 
tliis was in abundance, u(>thing else could be want:- 
ing; and, thus infatuated \iitb the hopes of obtain- 
ing immense wealth, in cpwparison of their own- 
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mesiimable dtream^ they demised the mines of Pern 
and Mei^ico. However, in some measure, they soon 
grew sensible of their error; for, by their negli-? 
gence, ttiey were reduced to great want of provi- 
sions, and the little they had was lost by the burn- 
ing of their town, while all hands were employed 
about this imaginary treasure ; so that they were 
obliged to live on fruit, crabs and muscles, without 
having a day' s provision beforehand. By this ne- 
glect, many of them became a prey to the Indians; 
while the rest, not daring to venture abroad, were 
forced to be contented with what they could get. 

They were in this miserable condition, when a 
vessel arrived with supplies for the plantation. 
The settlers, who neither thought nor spoke of 
any thing but gold, put on board this ship ^all the 
yellow sand they had gathered, with the skins and 
furs for which they had bartered with the natives, 
and then sent her away. Soon after another vessel, 
that brought additional supplies, was stowed with 
this imaginary gold-dust, and her lading completed 
with cedar and clap-board. 

At length, being persuaded that they might ap- 
ply themselves to other labours, more necessary thaa 
collecting yellow sand, which, however valuable, 
would be always in their power, if they fortified 
themselves effectually, they eagerly set about it. 
By the good management of captain Smith, they 
made several discoveries in James*s-river and Ches- 
apeake-bay; and, in the year 1608, they first ga- 
thered Indian com of their own planting. But 
unhappily captain Smith, going to make discove- 
ries lip the country, was attacked by SOO of the 
natives, under the command of one of their chiefs?, 
who slew all his men, and taking him prisoner. 
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carried him to Powhatan, their principal chie^ 
who would have put him to death, had it not been 
for the intercession of his daughter Pacahunta*, 
Captain Smith being afterwards released, returned 
to James's-town, when the president of the council 
resigning his office, he was unanimously desired to 
accept it. 

While captain Smith was employed in making 
the above discoveries, afiairs ran again into confu- 
sion in James's- town ; and several uneasy people^ 
taking advantage of his absence, attempted to de- 
sort the settlement, and to run away with a small 
vessel that was left to i&ttend it; for captain Smith 
was the only man amongst them who could manage 
discoveries with success, or keep the people in any 
order; they, however, now made two other settle- 
ments, one at Nansamona, in JLames's-river, above 
thirty miles below James's-town, and the other at 
Powhatan, six miles below the falls of the river, 
which last was bought for a certain quantity of 
copper; each settlement consisted of 120 men; and 
soon after they made a fourth settlement near the 
mouth of James's-river, 

Two- thirds of the adventurers coming over with 
a view of having every thing provided to their 
hands, were subsisted by the labour of the indus- 
trious few, till captain Smith compelled them all 
to take a share in the work, which being done, a 
quantity of ground was soon planted sufficient to 
subsist the colony; when by moderate exercise and 
good food, they were not only restored to health, 
but became in a very flourishing condition ; and 
being now no longer under the necessity of procu- 
ring food from the Indians by violence, they lived 
and traded together very amicably, and Powhatan 
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lufiered them to make several other settlements in 
the country. 

But "when their affairs were in this prosperous 
situation, the arrival of six or seven ships from 'Eng* 
land, with a large supply of ammunition and provi* 
sions, and between three and four hundred planters^ 
threw the whole colony Into confusion; which, be- 
ing made known to the company in England, they 
obtained a new patent from king James, that 
empowered them to appoint a governor, and they 
prevailed on lord Delawar to accept of this offtce* 
That nobleman, therefore, appointed sir Thomas 
Gates, sir George Summers, and captain 'Sevrportg 
his deputies, until his arrival; and these gentlemen 
sailed from England, with nine ships and 500 men, 
in May, 1609« Having embarked in one ship, they 
were cast away on the Bermuda islands, then unin-* 
habited; but they and all the crew escaped on 
shore, where they found plenty of provisions, and 
took possession of those islands for the crown ol 
England: they have since been called the Summer 
Islands, from sir George Summers. 

In the mean time, the rest of the fleet arrived 
safe in Chesapeake-bay, where captain Smith still 
retained 1^ title of president ;. but both the old 
afld new settlers declared, that they were not obliged 
to obey him, as another commission had been grant'* 
ed, which superseded his. Captain Smith, however^ 
kept them in some order, while he remained among 
them : but having the misfortune to hfi accidentally 
wounded by the explosion of some gunpowder, it 
was found absolutely necessary for him to return to 
England. He had no sooner embarked, than every 
thing fell into the utmost confusion; all business 
was neglected, and the settlers, living profusely on 
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what was contained in the magazines, were quie'kly 
reduced to want ; which, no sooner happened, than 
they rambled without order through the country, 
plundering the natives of their provisions, who, at- 
tacking them in their own defence, cut off great 
numbers. 

They were thus situated, when the deputy-gover- 
nors arrived ; and those gentlemen had the morti- 
fication to see, that the vices of these men, together 
with sickness and famine, had reduced them from 
upwards of four hundred to less than eighty. Sir 
Thomas Gates and sir George Summers endeavoured 
all in their power to reduce them to order, but in 
vain; for the settlers, showing their empty ware- 
houses, their ruined settlements, and the number of 
their sick, obliged them to consent to their embark- 
ing for England, as the only means of saving those 
that were led* 

As they were sailing out of Chesapeake-bay, their 
new governor, lord Delawar, arrived, who obliged 
them to return to JamesVtown, in order to repair 
their houses and forts; and they had no sooner re- 
turned On shore, than his lordship, in a free and 
plain discourse, set before them the folly and mad- 
ness of their proceedings; reproved them for their 
divisions, idleness and ill conduct, which had occa- 
sioned their misfortunes; advised them to reform, 
or he should be compelled to draw the sword of 
justice; declaring, however, that he liad much 
rather draw hi^s own sword in their defence; telling 
them, for their encouragement, he had brought 
ihem such plenty of provisions, that there would 
be no danger of want for the future, if they were 
not wanting to themselves. He then proceeded to 
constitute a council^ and afterwards to furnish the 
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people with meat ; for, though there were ho less 
than five or «ix hundred hogs in the plantation, 
when captain Smith went to England, at this time 
there was not one left alive; for they had been 
cither eaten by the colony, or destroyed by the 
Indians, who had likewise driven all tlie deer and 
other game out of the country; and the EngUsh 
were so ill provided with nets, that though there 
was plenty of fish in the rivers, they knew not how 
to take them. 

The company had sent over a supply of clothing, 
biscuit, flour, beer and other liquors; but taking it 
for granted, that there were hogs, venison, fowl and 
fish encugh in the country, had sent no cattle. Sir 
George Summers, therefore, was dispatched to 
Bermuda, to bring over live hogs; for he had 
found plenty of them in that island, when he was 
cast away upon it. The governor also employed 
some in fishing, but the nets and tackle being bad, 
they had no success; he endeavoured to settle a 
correspondence with Powhatan, and other Indian 
chiefs, in order to exchange English goods for 
cattle; in some of these negociations he succeeded, 
particularly vdth the king of Patomack, one of the 
most powerful of the Indian chiefs. But though 
Powhatan had already promised to acknowledge 
the king of England as his sovereign, and had, on 
that account, received presents of considerable 
value, he was so exasperated at the English, that 
he returned no other answer, than desiring them to 
depart the country, or confine themselves within 
the limits of James*s-town island, and not continue 
ranging through his dominions, with a view, as he 
supposed, of subduing them; threatening to give 
i)rders for their being cut off, if ever they went 
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beyond these limits. He also eommaiided the me^ 
Aengers^ sent by his lordship^ not to see his face 
a^in, unless they brought him a coach and six 
horses; for he had been informed by some Indians^ 
who had been in England, that all persons of dis^ 
tinction rode in those vehicles. 

LordDelawar, exasperated at this answer, caused 
the right hand of an Indian to be cut off, and in 
this condition sent him to Powhatan; with orders 
to tell him, that he would send him aU his subjects 
in that manner, and burn all the corn in the coun- 
try, which was then ripe, if he did not in future 
forbear all acts of hostility. This instance of bar- 
barity had the desired efiect, and the colony lived 
for some time undisturbed, making fresh discove- 
ries, and forming new alliances with the natives. 

Meanwhile sir Thomas Gates was sent to Eng- 
land> with an account of the state of the colony ; 
when the ships being freighted home with cedar, 
black walnut^ and iron ore, these returns appeared 
so inconsiderable, that the company were in some 
suspence, whether they should not send for lord 
Delawar and the colony home; but sir Thomas 
Gates told tkem» that if they would send over men, 
who knew how to make pitch and tar, and plant 
flax and hemp^ they might furnish England with 
all kinds of naval stores. That as the conntay 
abounded in mulberry-trees, they might easily set 
up a manufactoiy of silk ; that the soil was exceed- 
ingly fertile^ producing com, grass, grapes, and a 
variety of other fruits; that European cattle and 
corn multiplied prodigiously, and that the colony 
would never want fish or fowl, was it provided 
with boats, nets and engines, which would enablo 
fhe English to support themselves. 
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This represeotation made the patentees resolve 
to proceed with alacrity in improving this plantafr 
tion; in which resolution they were strengthened 
by lord Delawar^ who^ having left the honourable 
Mr. Percy as his deputy^ returned to England foe 
the recovery of his health. . 

While this nobleman was in England, his deputy 
brought about a peaceable correspondence with the 
natives, which at last advanced so far, that several 
intermarriages took place; and among these the 
Indian princess Pacahunta, who had saved captain 
Smith's life, espoused Mr. John Rolf, an !|[nglish 
gentleman, whose posterity stiU ei^qy the lands 
descended to them from this lady. 

The situation of Virginia is remarkably happy 
and convenient, having the river Potowmac, which 
separates it from Maryland, on the north-east; the 
Atlantic Ocean on the east; the province of Caro^ 
lina on the south; and the Apalachian mountains^ 
which separate it from Florida, on the west. It is 
between 36 and 39° north latitude, and between 
74 and 80^ west longitude ; extending about 240 
miles in length, from north to south, and about 
120 miles in breadth, from east to west. The win« 
ter is dry and clear, and though the snow falls ki 
great quantities, it seldom lies aboye a day or two; 
the frosts, indeed, are quick and sharp, but they 
seldom continue long. Their spring is somewhat 
earlier than ours. In April they have frequent rains : 
May and June are very pleasant months, the heat 
being greatly tempered with cooling breezes ; but 
July and August are sultiry ; the air growing in a 
manner stagnant, which produces dreadiiil than- 
der and lightning; and in September prodigious 
flowers of rain fall; at wbioh time the inhabitMta 
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are most sickly. It ou^ht, however, to be observed, 
that the climate daily improves, and the thunder- 
storms less violent, which is ascribed to the clear- 
ing of the country, and cutting down the woods, 
as this gives a free circulation to the air. 

The soil is generally low towards the sea-coast; 
and for a hundred miles up the country there is 
hardly a hill or a stone to be met with, except 
some rocks of iron ore, which appear above ground, 
and some banks of a kind of petrified oyster-sheU, 
that are of a prodigious thickness. However, at 
the waterfalls, there are stones of different kinds, 
fit for paving and other uses ; and towards the hills 
there are quarries of slate and free-stone. There 
is also a sort of shining pebbles, not at all inferior 
to Kerry-stones ; though they are, generally speak- 
ing, soft, yet, if long exposed to the air, they be- 
come very hard, and, if polished, are extremely 
beautiful. 

The bay of Chesapeake runs directly up the 
country, almost due north, for three hundred miles. 
At the entrance it is about twenty miles broad, or 
something more, and it continues navigable beyond 
the coast of Virginia, Into the west side of this 
bay four great rivers fall, which rise in the Alle- 
gany mountains, all of them running from the 
north-west to the south-east. The most southerly 
of these is James's-river, which is generally about 
two miles over, and navigable at least eighty miles. 
A little to the northward is York-river; and in 
some places these two rivers approach each other 
so near, that they are not five miles asunder. Far- 
ther to the northward is the river Rapohanack, 
which, in some places, is not ten miles distant from 
Y^ork-river; and each of them is as broad or broader 
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than James^d-river. North of Rapohanack is the 
great river Potoivmac, which, in some places, is 
about seven miles distant from Rapohanack-river, 
and, in others, upwards of fifty. It is navigable 
above two htmdred miles, and, in some places^ is 
nine miles broad, bat in general does not exceed 
seven. Though the mouth of this last river, and 
that of James' s-river, are about one hundred miles 
asunder, the heads of all the four rivers rise in the 
same hills, pretty near each other. 

There were neither horses, cows, sheep nor hogs, 
in this country, before the coming of the English, 
but they have now abundance of them alL They 
have also a sort of elks, but they are not common, 
and plenty of deer. They have likewise hares, 
squirrels of several kinds, musk-rats, racoons, wild- 
cats, beavers, foxes, and a sort of dogs like wolves: 
as for reptiles, they have lizards, and several kinds 
of snakes. They have likewise many insects, as 
musketoes, bugs, seed-ticks, &c. 
, They have eagles of three or four sorts : the first 
is the grey eagle, of about the size of a kite; the 
second, the bald eagle, so called because the upper 
part of the head and neck is covered only with a 
kind of white down ; the third is the black eagle, 
which resembles those in Great Britain. These are 
very ravenous, and do a great deal of mischic^f. 
They have most sorts of hawks, and two kinds of 
owls, both of which are very large. The white owl 
is very beautiful, all the feathers on the back and 
breast being as bright as silver, except a black 
spot immediately below the throat. They have 
wild-turkeys, so large that some of them weigh 
forty pounds. Their partridges are smaller thaa 
ours, but are as well tasted. They have also the 
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mocking-bird, which is of two 5ort0, the grey and 
the red^ This is esteemed the finest sii^ing-bird 
in the world: and it receives its name from its 
readily imitating the notes of ail the birds it hears^ 
They hare likewise the humming-bird, which is 
very small, has a long bill, and very fine feathers. 
They have all sorts of water-fowl, and wild swans^ 
geese, ducks, teal, wigeons, gulls, cormorants, he- 
rons, bitterns and curlews ; but they all difier in 
some respects from ours. 

As for fish, no country has greater plenty; for, 
in February, March, April and May, shoals of 
herrings much larger than ours, come up into the 
rivers ; there is also plenty of ood and stii^ass, 
which last is said to be peculiar to this country; it 
is so called from its having a sting in its tail, and 
is esteemed good food. In their rivers they have 
stui^on, trout and green-fish, in great plenty; 
and also flounders, whitings, carp^ pike, mullets 
and perch. The old-wife, and the sheep's-head^ 
are excellent* Their shell-fish are oyitersi crabs, 
cockles and shrimps. 

In these seas are whales, dog^fidi, sharks, por« 
poises, gar-fish and sword-fish* They have also 
another species called the toad^fish, from its swell- 
ing monstrously when taken out of the water; and 
the rock-fish, some species of whidi are poisonotts« 
The skip-jack, so called from its skipping out of 
the water, is tolerable good food; as is also the 
tobacco-pipe fish, which has its name from being 
long and slender. 

Few countries are better stocked with trees^ or 
afford a greater variety. They have large oaks, 
cedars, firs, cypress, elm, ash and walnut; also 
beech, poplar, hazle, &c.; besides sassafras, sarsa* 
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p^rilla^ AnA lA^ny other sweet-woods, knA such at 
are used in dyingi There are grapes of several 
kinds. Various sorts of cherries, and plUmbs, from 
the size of a damson to that of a pear ; peaches and 
quinces in abundance, and great plenty of apples 
and pears. 

They have all sorts of finglish grain, which 
thrive well} and also maize, or Indian eorn> which 
grows in a great ear, as large as the handle of a 
horsewhip, haying from three hundred to seven 
hundred grains in one ear, and sometimes a grain 
produces two or three such ears* It is of Various 
colours, white, yellow, red, blue, green and blacky 
and some speckled and striped, but the white and 
yellow are most common* The stalk is as thick ai 
an ordinary walking-cane, and grows sijc or eight 
feet high, in which is a juice whereof a sytup is 
sometimes made, and from every joint of the stalk 
therfe grow long leaves resemblitig that of sedge. 
This com is planted iti holes or trenches, about 
five or si* feet distant from each other, the earth 
is opened four inches deep with a plow, and fout 
or five grains thrown into each hole or trench, at 
the distance of a span from, each other, and theft 
covered with earth. They weed the com from time 
to time, and as the stalks grow high, they raise the 
mould about them in the same manner as the hil- 
locks in a hop-garden. They begin to plant iti 
April, but the chief planting is in May, which 
they continue until the middle of June : what is 
planted in April is reaped iii August; that planted 
in May is reaped in September, and the last in 
October. 

As the great produce of this country is tobacco^ 
and as that of Virginia is considered As the best in 
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the world, we ^all give a particular account of it^ 
It is certain that the country^ produced vast quan- 
tities of this vegetable^ before any Europeans went 
thither, and that the use of it was taught them % 
the natives ; btit the manner in which they culti- 
vated it, is now no longer known, since they buy 
what they consume from the English, and there- 
fore we shall here give their manner of managing 
this plant. 

The tobaeco-seeds are first sown in beds, where 
having remained a month, the plants are in the 
first rainy weather transplanted, and the earth 
raised into little hillocks about them ; being grown 
near a foot high^ they, within the space of another 
month, top them, and prune off all the bottom 
leaves, leaving only seven or eight on a stalk, that 
they may be the better fed, after which, these 
leaves in six weeks time come to their full growth. 
The planters prune off the suckers, and clear them 
of the horn-worm twice a week, which is called 
worming and suckering. This lasts three weeks or 
a month, by which time, the leaf, from being gteen, 
begins to turn brownish, and to spot and thicken, 
which is a sign of its ripening. They then cut the 
plants down as fast as they ripen, heap them up, 
and let them lie a night to sweat. The next day 
they carry them to the tobacco-houses, where every 
plant is hung up at a convenient distance from each 
other, for about a month or five weeks ; they take 
them down in moist weather, when the leaf gives, 
or else it will crumble to dust; they are then laid 
upon sticks, and covered up close in the tobacco- 
house, for a week or a fortnight, to sweat; and 
then opening the bulk in a wet day> they strip and 
$ort them, putting the best leaves at the top, and 
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the worst at the bottom. Th^ last work is to pacl^ 
it in hogsheads, or to bundle it up, which is also 
done in a wet season; for in curing of tobacco, wet 
seasons are as necessary as dry, to make the leaf 
pliant. 

Besides tobacco, this country also produces flax, 
hemp and cotton, and all kinds of naval stores 
might be produced in Virginia, with great ease, 
and in vast plenty* 



CHAP. XI. 

The first attempts of the Plymouth, or North-Virgiiiia company. 
The manuer in which New England was settled. Its situation 
and climate; animals, fowls, fish, and produce. A descriptioB 
of Boston, the capital. 

IN the last chapter haying given a history of 
the settlements made by the London, or South* 
Virginia company, we shall now give an account 
of the proceedings of the Western, or Plymouth 
company, as they are stiled by the writers of that 
age. They were for some years contented with 
trading with the natives of North Virginia for furs, 
and with fishing upon that coast; but at length 
two ships being employed in this fishery in the 
year 1614, commanded by captain John Smith, 
and captain Thomas Hkint, the former went on 
shore, took a particular view of the country of the 
Massachusets, and had some skirmishes with the 
natives. After which, he ordered Hunt to dispose 
of his fish in Spain, and then return to England ; 
but Hunt, basely proposing to make a market of 
the natives, treacherously enticed twenty-seven of 
the Indians on board his ship, and then setting sa^ 
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to Malaga, sold them to the Spaniards for slaves, 
at the rate of twenty pounds a man, keeping only 
an Indian called Sqnanto, who was afterwards of 
great service to the English. 

This outrage was so resented by the Indians^ 
that, for the present, all c<mimerce between them 
became impracticable ; and though captain Dormef 
was sent to New England, in the year 1619, with 
Squanto for his interpreter, in order to conclude a 
peace with the natives, and to settle a colony near 
Massachusets-bay, the Indians refused to be recon- 
ciled, and, attacking the English, captain Dormer 
was wounded, upon which he left Squanto on shore, 
and proceeded to Virginia. 

The patentees were so affected by these discou-^ 
ragements, as to give up all thoughts of making a 
settlement. However, other adventurers carried on 
a trade to New England, that turned to very good 
account; and it is probable, that this commerce 
might have been carried on for several years in the 
same manner, vnthout any thoughts of plantings 
had it not been for a congregation of Brownists, 
or Indepcaidents, who, being persecuted in Eng- 
land, had retired to Holland, and formed themselves 
into a church, under Mr. John Robinson, thein 
minister, and soon after formed the design of seek*^ 
ing an establishment in the New World* In (Hrder 
to effect this, they, by means of sir Robert Nanton» 
obtained the consent of king James I, for settling 
in America; and afterwards, by means of their 
agents in England, contracted with some merchants 
for a settlement on the banks of Hudson's-river, 

These merchants were proprietors of the coun- 
try, and agreed to the contract, which bore hard 
upon those who were to be the first ^ttlers. Mr, 
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Robmson'scon^egatioji, however^ sold their estatea, 
and made a common bank for a fund to carry on 
ibis undertaking. They then hired a ship of one 
hundred and eighty tons^ *which they freighted with 
proper goods and merchandize, and the whole com- 
pany, consisting of about one hundred and twenty 
persons, coming to England, embarked on board 
this vessel at Southampton. 

This ship sailed from Plymouth on the 6th of 
September, 1621, and fell in with Cape Cod on the 
9th of November, a very improper time of the year 
for beginning to build and plant. Here they re- 
freshed themselves for about half a day, and then 
tacked about to the southward for Hudson's River; 
but Jones, the master of the ship, having been 
bribed by the Dutch, who intended to take posses^ 
sion of these parts themselves, as they did some time 
after, instead of putting out to sea, entangled them 
among dangerous shoals and breakers, where, meet* 
ing with a storm, the ship was driven back again 
to the Cape, on which they put into the harbour, 
and resolved to attempt a settlement there; but Cape 
Cod not being within the limits of the land for 
which they had obtained a grant, they associated 
themselves into a body politic, by a formal instru- 
ment, wherein, having declared themselves the sub- 
jects of the crown of England, they solemnly engaged 
to submit to the laws that should, from time to 
time, be made for the good of the country. 

Having chosen a very commodious spot for build'* 
ing a town, surrounded by an agreeable country^ 
they resolved not to trouble their friends about 
obtaining any farther licence, but to rkk their for^ 
tunes where Providence had cast them; in conse*^ 
<|iie4c$4if this resohition they w«nt bard to work in 
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building ti town, in 48 degrees north latitude, which 
they named Plymouth. The planters, who agreed 
to stay in this place, were about one hundred, in- 
cluding women and children, and of these there 
were only nineteen families; but such were the 
fatigues endured by this infant colony during the 
first winter, that fifty persons out of the hundred 
died in the space of two months; and, had the In- 
dians attacked them, they had probably all perished. 
However, they saw none of the natives until the 
middle of March, when Samoset, one of their saga- 
mores or captains, came and told them, that his 
people would be glad to trade with them. The 
next day returning with more of the natives, he in- 
formed them, that M assassoiet, their great sachem, 
had his residence three days march to the north- 
ward, and intended them a visit. Ma^sassoiet ac- 
cordingly arrived on the 32d of March, with a re- 
tinue of sixty persons, and being received by cap- 
tain Standish, at the head of a file of musketeers, 
was conducted to a kind of throne, prepared in one 
of the houses. He was of a large stature, middle- 
aged, had a grave countenance, and reserved in 
speech. His face was painted red, and both his 
head and face were smeared over with oil. He had 
a deer-^skin mantle; his breeches and stockings, 
which were of one piece, were of the same mate- 
rials, and his arms were covered with the skins of 
wild cats. His knife hung by a string at his breast, 
and his tobacco-pouch behind. His principal atten- 
dants were dressed in the same manner; and there 
appeared no other mark of distinction between this 
prince and his subjects, than a chain of fish*bones» 
which Massassoiet wore about his neck. This chief 
had not been long seated, when Mr. Carver, thp 
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governor, eame in with a guard of musketeers, 
whereon Massassoiet rose up and kissed him, after 
which they, both sat down, and an entertainment vras 
]Nrovided by the English ; of which no part appeared 
more acceptable than th^ brandy, the sachem him-, 
self drinking very plentifully of it. 

In Massassoiet's retinue was Squanto, who had 
been in England with Hunt. This Indian had a 
v^ry great affection for the English, among whom 
he had lived several years, and, from his favourable 
representation of the colony, the sachem was in* 
duced to make them this friendly visit. At thig 
meeting he entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the English, acknowledged king James 
for his sovereign, and, as an evidence of his sincerity, 
granted part of his country to the planters and their 
heirs for ever: for the sachem, being informed by 
Squanto of the great power of the English, both by 
sea and land, promised himself their assistance 
against his enemies, the Naranganset Indians ; while 
the English stood in no lesi^ n^ed of his friendships 
to establish themselves in the country. This alliance, 
therefore, being founded on the mutual interests of 
the contracting parties, was inviolably maintained 
for many years. 

The treaty being concluded, Massassoiet returned 
to his capital, leaving Squanto with the colony, who 
was extremely serviceable to them, not only as an 
interpreter, but by instructing them how to plant 
and manage their Indian corn, in piloting them 
along the coast, and supplying them with fish, fowl 
-and veniscm. The English, however, still remained 
sickly, and several of them died, among whom was 
Mr. Carver, their governor; and the seamen were 
BO ill^ that they were not in a condition to sail until 
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May, when the ship returned to England, to ghe 
their friends an account of the situation of th^ 
colony* After their departure, the colony made 
choice of Mr* Bradford for their g;ovemor, who 
enjoyed that post for many years, and saw the plan- 
tation thoroughly established, though their har-^ 
mony was frequently disturbed by religious dis- 
sension. 

In the year I6!I4 they sent a person to England^ 
who procured a charter, that enabled the planters to 
elect a governor, council and magistrates, and mak^ 
laws, provided they were not contrary to those of 
England, or encroached on the prerogatives of the 
crown. Thus this colony became firmly established, 
without any assistance from th^ North- Virginia 
company. 

We are now to mention that, which, though later 
in point of time, is now become, in every respect, 
the most considerable* In the year 1625, Mr. White, 
minister of Dorchester, observing the success of th^ 
Plymouth colony, projected a new settlement in 
Massachuset's-bay ; aiid, while some of his friends 
went over to make choice of a proper settlement, he 
procured a grant from the North- Virginia, or New- 
England company, of all that part of New-England 
that lies between the great river Merimack and 
Charles- river^ at the bottom of Massachuset's-bay, 
and of all the lands three miles north of M erimack- 
river, and three miles south of Charles-river, |ind 
in length, between these rivers, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the South Sea. 

This new colony, vtiiich settled the town called 
Salem, was supported vrith the same spirit and 
vigour as the former, and socm after obtained a 
patent from kmg Charles I. whereby they were in- 
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(i(Mrporated hf the name of the Governor and Com^ 
pany of Massachuset's-bay^ in New-England ; and 
were empowered to make laws for the good of the 
plantation^ not repugnant to those of England^ 
Liberty of conscience being granted to all who 
would settle there, great numbers went over; and, 
m a short time two new settlements were made, the 
one called Charles-town, on the north side o£ 
Charles-river, and the other, iJorchester, at the 
bottom of Massachuset's-i>ay. Soon after, part of 
the inhabitants of Charles-town passing oyer to the 
opposite shore, erected Boston, which is now the 
capital of New-England* 

As new planters arrived every year, the colony 
Soon became over-stocked, and divisions breaking 
out among them, Mr. Roger Williams, pastdr of a 
church of Brownists, settled without this govern- 
ment, and called his plantation Providence, which 
was afterwards united to the government of Rhode* 
island. 

At length the I^equen Indians t)eginnihg to grow 
Very troublesome, it was considered that a town aiid 
fort on Connecticut-river would make a good fron- 
tier on that side* Agents were, therefore, seiit to 
View the country, who made such in advantageous 
report of the fertility of the soil, and the large- 
ness of the river, as induced many planters to enter* 
tain thoughts of removing thither, several of the 
towns being already straitened for room. 

Mr. Hooper, minister of New-town, put himself 
at the head of about a hundred of these new adven- 
turers, who set out in the month of July, and tra- 
velling on foot with their children and baggage, 
about nine or ten miles a day, arrived at the banks 
of the river, where they began a town, which they 
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called Hartford. After these came another party; 
who built a small town^ which they called Windsor; 
k third detachment built Weathersfield; and a 
fourth Springfield. 

The towns thus built, being from fifty to si^tty 
tniles up this river, a ship, freighted with provisions 
at Massachuset's colony, for the use of these settlers, 
arrived so late in the year, that the mouth of the 
river was frozen up ; on which many of the new 
adventurers travelled back in the depth of winter, 
*and others, who attempted it, were frozen to death. 
However, those who had courage to stay until 
spring/ carried on their settlements with such suc- 
cess, that they were not only in a capacity of sub- 
sisting, but were enabled to defend themselves 
against their enemies. They had a commission from 
the government of Massachuset's-bay; but finding 
they had extended their plantations beyond the 
limits of that colony, they entered into a voluntary 
association, agreeing to obey the laws that should 
be made by proper persons for the common good, 
and then chose a governor. 

In this situation the colony of Connecticut con- 
tinued, till they obtained a charter from king 
Charles I !« authorising them to elect their own 
governor, council and magistrates, to form a politi- 
cal association, like that of England, and to enact 
such laws as should be thought most advantageous, 
provided they were in conformity to those of the 
mother-country. 

Great numbers of people still removing to New 
England, and the old colonies being overstocked, 
there was an absolute necessity of forming new 
settlements, and, in 1637, Theophilus^Eaton, Esq. 
and the Rev. Mr. Davenport, finding there was 
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not room at Massachusets-bay, and being informed 
of a larger bay to the south-west of Connecticut- 
river, purchased of the natives all the land between 
that river, and New York or Hudson's-river ; thither 
they removed, and having seated themselves in the 
bay, over against Long-island, built New-haven, 
irom whence that colony, province and government, 
were so denominated. They also built Guildford, 
Stamfoord, Milford and Brainford; then going over 
to Long-island, formed several settlements there, 
and erected churches in all the places where they 
settled. But being without the limits of the Mas- 
sachusets jurisdiction, they had no charter, and no 
other title to the lands than what they purchased 
from the natives^ The men who settled in this 
country were chiefly London merchants, who first 
applied themselves to trade, in which they followed 
the example of their governor, Mr, Eaton; but 
they met with so many losses and discouragements, 
that they resolved to remove to Maryland or to 
Ireland ; but at last supplying themselves to hus-* 
bandry, they had surprising success, and therefore 
hud aside all thoughts of removing^ 

While the south-west parts of New England 
were thus filled with Inhabitants, the north-east 
were npt neglected; for as the English frequented 
the coast for the benefit of fishing and the furr 
trade, a settlement was formed between the rivers 
Merimack and Sagadahock, which succeeded so 
well, that in a few years two countries were laid 
out. New Hampshire and Main, and several towns 
built, as, Dover, Hampton, Wellp, Kittery, &c. 
These jdanters and traders being also settled with- 
out the limits of the Massachusets colony, volun- 
tarily formed them^elve^ into a body pplitic, afteir 
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the example of the Connecticut colony. Thus they 
continued, till being wearied out with feuds and 
divisions, they petitioned the general-court of the 
Massachusets colony to be brought within their 
jurisdiction; yet, in 1648, they made an absolute 
resignation of their charter, and the government 
remained in the hands of the crown until the 
American revolution. 

In short, in the space of about twenty years. 
New England had above forty towns, and the 
people were in a happy and thriving condition. 

New England comprehends four considerable 
colonies or governments. The Massachusets, which, 
with New Plymouth and the Main, were included 
}n one charter; New Hampshire; G)nnecticut, 
comprehending New-haven ; and Rhode-island, 
with Providence-plantation. The whole country 
extends from 41 to 45^ north latitude, and lies be- 
tween 67 and 73^ of west longitude. It is bounded 
on the north-west, by Canada ; on the north-east, 
by Nova Scotia ; on the east and south, by the At- 
lantic Ocean; and on the west, by New York. It 
is in length somewhat more than three hundred 
miles, and, in some places, it is near two hundred 
in breadth. The air is sharper than ours, and the 
winters more severe, though it lies so much farther 
to the south; but then the summers are warmer. 
Their longest dav at Boston is about sixteen hours, 
and their shortest about nine. The land, next the 
sea, is generally low, and, in some places, marshy; 
but farther up it rises into hills, and along the 
north-east the country is rocky and mountainous. 

New England is, on the east and south, washed 
by the ocean ; and has many good harbours, some 
of which are sufiiciently capacious to contain larg^e 
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fleets. There are few countries better watered; 
for besides several small lakes and rivulets^ there 
are no less than seven navigable rivers ; the most 
western of these is the Connecticut, which, rising 
in the north of New England, runs almost directly- 
south, till it falls into the sea. The course of this 
river is at least two hundred miles, and it is navi- 
gable to a great height. At its mouth are two large 
towns, Saybrooke and Lime. To the east of this 
river lies the Thames, which is less considerable; 
it also runs south, and falls into the sea a little 
below New J^ondon : the river Patuxet rises in the 
north- wert of the Massachusets colony, and rui|- 
ning south-east, falls into a noble bay near Swan- 
sea: the river Merimack rises in the north, and 
runs directly south, for near one hundred miles^ 
and then turning east, falls into the sea between 
Salisbury and Newberry : the river Piscataway runs 
from w;^t to east, and falls into the sea at Ports- 
mouth, where the opening is so large, that it af- 
fords a port capable of receiving the largest ships: 
the river Saco rises in the north of New England, 
and, running south, falls into the sea between capes 
Porpoise and Elizabeth ; and the river Casco, run- 
ning parallel with it, falls into a bay of its own name. 

It is owing to the conveniency of so many fine 
rivers, that this country is so full of large and 
populous towns; and in the country between the 
rivers, there is such plenty of springs, that there is 
scarcely any place where water may not be had, 
by sinking a well to the depth of ten feet. 

New England abounds with quadrupeds, both 
tame and wild ; among the former are cows, sheep, 
hogs and horses, which, though they were origi- 
Ijally brought from England; are now yery nume*. 
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reus ; the latter, however, are of a smaller bree^ 
tlian ours; but they are extremely serviceable, and 
travel at a great rate. 

As for beasts of the forest, they have most sorts^ 
as deer, elks, racoons, bears, and a sort of wolves, 
wliich were used by the natives 'for dogs, and when 
taken very young, may be tamed. They have also 
bares, rabbits, foxes, squirrels, beavers, martins. 
And oppossums, which are of the size of a fox, and 
colour of a badger ; its most remarkable peculiarity 
is, a false belly, wherein they hide their young, 
and from whence they may be taken without any 
prejudice either to them or to the animal itself. 

But the moose-deerj which is somewhat like an 
elk, is one of the noblest beasts of the forest, and 
merits a particular description. There are two 
kinds, the common grey moose, that is like the 
ordinary de^r, and sometimes herd thirty in a com- 
pany; and the large black moose, which r^semblea 
the deer, in parting the hoof, chewing the cud, 
having no gall, and the ears large and erect, The 
hair upon the ridge of his back, which is of a dark 
grey, is ten or twelve inches Img, and he has a 
short tail. A stag-moose is sometimes fourteen 
.spans in height from the withers, which, reckon- 
ing nine inches to the span, is ten feet and ^ ]|alf. 
The horns of the moose, when full grown^ are 
about four or five feet from the head to the tip, 
and have shoots or branches to each horn, whidi 
generally spread about six feet. Where the horns 
come out of the head they are round like those of 
an ox, bat, about the distance of a foot, begin to 
. grow a palm broad, and farther up are still wider; 
of these the Indians mak^ good ladks, that will 
hold a pint* 
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When a moose goes through a thicket, or tmder 
the boughs of a tree, he lays his horas back on his 
neck, not only to place them out of his way, but to 
secure himself from being scratched in the woods; 
and these prodigious horns are shed every yean 
This animal does QOt spring or rise in going, like 
a deer; but a large one, in his common walk, has 
been seen to step over a gate five feet high. When 
a moose is unharboured, he will run a course of 
twenty or thirty miles before he turns about, or 
comes to a bay; but when chased they generally 
take to the water. He is not, however, as swift as 
the common deer, though he runs much farther. 
As the moose is tall and his neck short, he does not 
graze like other cattle ; for when he eats grass, it 
is only the top of that which grows very high, or 
on steep rising grounds. They are fond of water- 
plants, for which they will wade far and deep. 
In summer they also feed upon other plants, herbs, 
and young shrubs, and in winter lives upon the 
tops of bushes and young trees. The flesh of the 
moose is very good food ; it is more substantial than 
common venison, and will bear saltmg. The nose 
is admired as a great dainty. 

There is hardly any where greater plenty of 
fowls, as turkeys, geese, partridges, ducks, wigeons, 
swans, heathcocks, herons, storks, dapers, black- 
birds; all sorts of barn-door fowl, cormorants, 
ravens, &c.; and vast flights of pigeons return and 
depart at certain seasons of the year. 

The sea and rivers afibrd excellent fish, in vast 
abundance, as sturgeon, salmon, cod, thornback, 
mackarel, herrings, smelts, lampreys, whales, gram- 
pusses, porpoises, seals, sharks, &c. The best months 
for fishing are March, April, May and June- 
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The woods and swamps aflford plenty of geoi 
timber^ as oak, elm, fir, cypress, fine chesnut, 
walnut, cedar, ash, beech, aspin and sassafras. All 
sorts of garden and orchard trees grow in perfec- 
tion, so that a planter may make a hundred hogs- 
heads of cyder in a season ; and the export of ap-^ 
pies to the sugar-islands is a constant article of 
trade in this province. Their apples are said to be 
larger and sweeter than those in England; and the 
same observation extends to their plumbs, cherries, 
peaches, pear% &c. There are also pompions and 
onions, water-melons and squashes^ Vegetables are 
in great plenty, such as turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
and radishes, which are much larger and richer 
than in England, though their seeds originally 
came from thence. Flax and hemp grow as natu-^ 
rally here as in any country on the Baltic. Oats, 
barley, peas, beans, and indeed every thing of this 
kind, succeed as well as can be wished; and parti- 
cularly maize, of which they plant great quantities. 
This com, and kidney-beans, were found among 
the natives; and the Indians have a tradition, that 
the first grain of com was brought thither by a 
blackbird, and the first bean by a crow. 

The commerce of New England is very extenn 
sive. From thence the West India islands are fur- 
nished with fish, cattle, boards, hoops, pipe-staves, 
bark, skins, butter, cheese, oil, tobacco, corn, fruit, 
turpentine, &c. and that in such abundance, that it 
is computed the island of Barbadoes alone takes to 
the value of rf200,000 every year. They export 
prodigious quantities of fish to Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. They take from England all kind of 
mercery goods, linen, stockings, shoes, sail-cloth, 
cordage, haberdashery ware, and a vast quantity of 
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M^ UfAngs: ^ ^fm, tliey biitki ft {^rodigioud 
finmbet of shi^ mttlie English merchants, and 
€jtport to England a great deal of iron, and a vast 
^atitity of masts, p^ktiiks and yards for the royal 
navyj also pitch, tar, turpentifie, skins, furs, oil, 
trhale-fins, log- wood and other eommoditi^i 

The capital of New-England is Boston, in thd 
county of Suffolk, and in the province of Massa- 
chusets Proper* It is situaited in the latitude of 42^ 
2r,and 7P west longitude from London; it stands 
at the bottom of a fiAe bay, in a pemnsula about 
fout miles in circumference. At the entrance of this 
bay are several rocks, which appear above water, 
and upwards of a dozen small islands, some of which 
are mhabited. There is but one safe channel to 
approach the harbour, and th^t so narrow, that two 
ships^ can scarcely sail thrbugh abreast; but withiit 
the harbdnr there is room fot^five hundred sail to 
lie at anchor. The entranee is defended by the 
caistle of Fort- William, a fine piece of military 
architecture, being surroirhded by s covered way,^ 
joined by two Unes of comniunicatioii to the main- 
batt-ery, and a line of communication from the 
main-gate to a redoubt* There are a hundred gun^ 
motmted in the castle, twenty of which ^re placed 
on a phrtfOrm level' with the waier, so that it it 
scarcely possible for an enemy to pass the castle. 
To prei^^tit surprise, they have a guard placed on 
one of the rocks, at about two leagues distance, 
from which they make signals to the castle on the 
approach of ships. There is also a battery of great 
guns at each end of the town, to the fire of which 
an enemy would be e:xposed, should it be so fortu- 
nate as to pass the castle. 

At the end of the bay there is a pier near twa 
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thousand feet in lengthy witl^BK^oases fbr mer^ 
chants on the north side; to Ift^er ships of the 
greatest burden may come vtp and unload^ without 
the help of boats. The greatest part of the town 
lies round the harbour, in the form of a crescent; 
the country beyond rising gradually, and afforduig 
a delightful prospect from the sea. 

CHAP. xn. 

The first settlement of the Bermuda or Sammer.islands. Air 
account of five persons who sailed from them in a boat to 
Ireland. A descriptiou of those islands, their plants and 
animals; their present state, inhabitants and government. 

THE Bernmda islands were discovered by John 
Bermudas, a Spaniard/ af^er which they were fre- 
quently touched at by his countrymen, in their 
passage to the West Indies; but were unknown to 
the English until the year 1593, when one Henry 
May was shipwrecked on them in a French vessel : 
but they became very famous by sir George Sum- 
mers and sir Thomas Gates suffering the same mis- 
fortune in their passage to Virginia/ in 1609; of 
which we have before given an account, and of sir 
George Summers being sent thither a second time 
to fetch hogs, when he died on'the island, upwards 
of sixty years of age. But though sir George 
directed his men to return to Virginia with black 
hogs for the relief of that colony, yet having stored 
their ship with provisions, they sailed for England, 
and arrived at White-church in Dorsetshire, with 
sir George Summer's corpse on board, leaving the 
heart and bowels at Bermuda, where, twelve years 
after, captain Butler built a handsome monument 
over them. 
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^ _ Favourable an acconnt of the 
country to the lUr^inia company^ that a hundred 
«nd twenty persons of the same society obtained a 
charter from king James, and became proprietors 
of these islands, whose name they changed to Sum- 
mer's islands, from sir George. They aire called 
Summer-islands by our mariners, a name they well 
deserve from their salubrity and fertility. 

When sir George Summers first left these islands, 
two of his men, who had committed some crime, for 
which they would have been put to death, stayed 
behind, and were there at his return. They lived 
in St, George's island, where they supported them- 
^ selves on the productions of the place, and built a 
hut. These two men, whose names were Chris- 
topher Carter, and Edward Waters, also remained 
behind sir George Summers' second company; and 
even enticed Edward Chard, another of his men, 
to stop with them. After some disputes, they joined 
together in making discoveries; and, in one of their 
expeditions, they found among the rocks, a large 
piece of ambergris, which weighed eighty pounds, 
besides several smaller pieces. To make the best 
use of this treasure, they resolved to build a boat, 
and sail to Virginia or Newfoundland. However, 
before they could put their project in execution, 
they were prevented by the arrival of a ship from 
England; for captain Matthew Summers, sir George's 
brother, had promised to come to them, or send a 
vessel to their relief. This ship was the Plough, 
with sixty persons on board, sent by the new Ber- 
muda company, to make a settlement, of which 
Mr. Moore was to be governor. That gentleman 
chose a plain in St. George's island, and there built 
it C9biu, large ei^ofiigh for h^^ wife aqd hwXy, whifili 
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he covered with {>alaietto-1H|fK^ the rest of the 
adventurers following his exSsfM, it 60on became 
a town of considerable size. It is now called George'sr 
town, and is one of the strpngest and best built of the 
American colonies ; the houses are built of C6du>^ 
and all the fwts are of hewn stone, Moore proved, 
an excellent governor; uid, in the year 16 1 A, dis^ 
appointed the Spaniards in a design they had formed 
.of conquering these islands, 

Mr. Moore was succeeded by captain Daniel 
Tucker, who, having a better education, and more 
experience, established a regular form of govern- 
ment, traced out plantations, obliged every man to 
build uniformly in the town, and plant regularly in 
the country; by which means the Ldands lUrere much 
improved, and the exportations to England in<- 
creased. He also established a militia, and placed 
tiie islands in a tolerable state of defence. 

The severity of captain Tucker's government 
gave such disgust to some licentious persons, that 
fiveu of them executed as desperate a design to 
escape, as Waters and his companions had pro* 
posed. They knew the governor wcmld not give 
them leave to' go ofT; and, therefore, hearing that 
captain Tucker had a great desire to go a fishing 
out to sea, but was afraid of doing it, because se- 
veral fishing boats had been driven off by the wea^ 
ther, they proposed to build a boat of two or three 
tons, with a deck, and so fitted, that she should 
live in all weathers. The governor consenting to 
this, they began to build in the most retired part of 
the island, which they asserted to be tiie most con- 
venient for getting timber and launching. These 
persons were Mr, James Barker, a gentleman; 
Ricliar.d ^unders^ who contrive the d^i^iga; Wih 
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liam Goodwui^ a ^ip-carpenter^ who undertook to 
twild the boat, aM Henry Puet, a common sailor^ 
who promised to navigate it. 

They finished the boat sooner than was expected ; 
bat, when the governor sent for it, the messengers 
could neither find the boat nor the builders, and 
were told, that they had put to sea, in order to try 
faow it would sail; but at last they found, from 
letters they had left behind them, that they were 
gone for England. 

For this long and dangerous voyage, the little 
vessel was but ill provided. They borrowed a com- 
pass ; and purchased a scanty supply of provisions 
from a ship that was bound for England ; and one 
of them, on taking leave of the maiiners, told them^ 
that though they were forbidden to sail with them, 
they hoped to be in England before them, the 
master of the ship laughed at it. These fearless 
adventurers continued their course, for twenty-one 
days, witii fair wind and weather ; they then met 
with a storm, which lasted forty-eight hours, and 
drove them a little out of their course to the west- 
ward ; but the wind coming fair again, and conti- 
nuing 60 ten days, they went on chearfuUy. In 
^t time they met with a French privateer> and 
went on board to beg some relief; but, instead of 
assistance, the privateer plundered them of all the 
Uttle they had, took their compass, and then turned 
them adrift. \n tHis miserable condition they sailed 
before the wind, growing every day weaker and 
weaker ; their provisions were almost spent, their 
fire*wood quite gone, not a drop of fresh water left, 
nor food for above a day, when, in the very hour 
they expected to perish, to their unspeakable joy 
.^hey made lai^d^ at the end of forty-two days^ which 
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proved to be Ireland ; wher^^ing on shore, in the 
county of Cork, they werenobl]f^ntertained by the 
carl of Thomond. 

But to return to the colony. In the year 1619, 
captain Tucker resigned the government, and was 
succeeded by captain Butler. This officer arrived 
with four good ships, in which he brought 500 
passengers; and there being as many English be^ 
fore on the island, the colony now began to make 
a considerable figure. This governor divided the 
islands into districts; and now the government, by 
a governor, council and assembly, was established, 
which before consisted only of the governor and 
council; and the laws of the country were settled 
as much like those of England, as the circumstance 
of the place would admit. 

These islands lie in 32^ 30' north latitude, and 
in 35^ west longitude, at a great distance from either 
continent; since the nearest land, which is cape 
Hattaras in Carolina, lies at least 250 leagues to the 
west of them, and they are above 160Q leagues from 
England, They lie very contiguous to each other, 
in the form of a shepherd's crook, and are very 
nuinerous; scarcely an eighth part of them are 
inhabited ; and of those that are, all but St.George% 
St, David's, and Cooper's isles, have only a few 
houses scattered up and down. They are all small. 
The largest, which is called St. George's, is only 
about 16 miles in length; its greatest breadth does 
not exceed a league ; and it is fortified by nature 
all round, with rocks every way extending them-- 
selves a great way into the sea. To its natural 
strength, especially to the eastward, where it is 
most exposed, the inhabitants have added that of 
fprt«, b^tteriesi ps^rapets apd linesj sq well diqpqsc^<]» 
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that they commai^ the several channels and inlets 
into the sea. Thefe are no more than two places, 
where shipping can safely enter; and the rocks lie 
so thick, that, without a good pilot from the shore, 
a vessel of ten tons could not find the way into these 
harbours, which being once known, the largest 
ships may enter; but they are so well fortified, 
that if an enemy should attempt either of them, he 
might be easily kept out. Indeed all these islands 
are so environed with rocks, that they seem to 
threaten all the ships, that venture upon the coast, 
with destruction ; and so many have been wrecked 
upon them, that the Spaniards gave them the name 
of Los Diabolos, or the Devil's Islands. 

The air of these islands has been always thought 
extremely salubrious, and the appearance of every 
thing very delightful and charming ;"whence many 
have been accustomed to remove thither from the 
other colonies, in order to recover their broken con- 
stitutions. The heat in summer is very supportable, 
and with respect to winter, they have really none. 
6ome even go so far as to affirm, that there is but 
one season, and that a perpetual spring, in which 
the trees never lose their verdure ; for though the 
leaves at one time of the year fall off, others bud 
out at the same time. But notwithstanding the 
fineness of the climate, these islands are subject to 
storms of thunder and lightning. 

There grow here all the plants found in the West- 
Indies ; and all kinds of trees, herbs, roots and flow- 
ers, brought from Europe, thrive to perfection. 
Maize, or Indian com, which is the principal sup- 
port of the people, is twice reaped; for what they 
sow in March, they reap in July ; in a fojrtnight 
after they sow again, and reap in December* Lau- 
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tel, olive, mulbef r^ and dafe-j^tMS, are very colli-- 
mon; as are also paltnettos, a kind of paltti-ttee/ 
that is extremely usefiil ; for the leives being tight 
or ten feet long, and near as broad, they cover thei^ 
houses with them instead of thatch or tiles. Thesrf 
trees produce a very luscious fruit, in shape, six* 
and colour, resembling a damson. Their forestrf 
also abound with a variety of odoriferous woods/ 
^ome black, some yellow, and some of a red colour- 
The berries of these trees have the sty|)tic quality 
of a 6loe ; and are much used by the English ia 
tiure the dysentery, which they frequently get by 
eating the Inscious palm-berries too greedily. 

Amongst the multitude of shrubs and trees, that 
a:re peculiar to these islands, and valuable both for 
their timber and fruit, there are two, which, thouglf 
found in other parts of the world, haie a pecttlia** 
excellence here ; the first is the oraA^e-ti^ee, whose 
fruit, in point of size, scent and ddCvtMt, far exceedi^ 
those either in the West or East-Iridies; the second 
is the cedar, which is firmer and more durable thaif 
any of its kind we are acquainted with, aftd answers! 
in every respect to oak-timber. It is therefore used 
in ship-buildiiig ; and the best sloops, brigantines^ 
and other small vessels^, in tfse throughout the West- 
Indies, are built at the Bermudas. They have alsor 
a very singular plant, called the Summer-island red- 
wood ; the berry of which is as red as the prickle- 
pear, and also gives the same kind of tincture: 
out of this berry come first wdrms, these afterwatdi 
turn into flies, something bigger than the cochineal- 
fly, and have a medicinal virtue much exceeding if. 
They have also a plant, called the porson^v^eed, that 
grows much in the same manner as our ivy ; but thii 
is the only noxious thing in any of these islands. 



Al ^r aniiQaU^ there were none in the Bernmdag 
but hogs, insecta aAl birds, when sir George Sum*^ 
iners was shipwrecked there^ These hogs he found 
t>y sending out two or three of his own to feed^ 
which rambling home, a huge wild boar followed 
them, and being killed, wiU found excellent meati 
The hogs they afterwards kiUed were all black; 
lurhence it is concluded that the Spaniards left them 
there to breed, because they Were of the same kind 
with those they carried to the continent of America^ 

These ii^lands abound in more fowl, and in a 
greater variety, than Are to be found in any part of 
America^ There are swan^, moor-hend, teal, snipe, 
ducks, widgeoud, hetrons^ bitterns, ospreys, bald-^ 
coots, cormoi:ants, and hawkp of all sorts; bats and 
Owls are also yery common; and there are multi^ 
tudes of sm^l birds, as wood-^Nsckers, sparrows, &e. 
The J)i^U$h, at their first coming, found a sort of 
fowl, called eowkoes, that bred in the holes of rocks* 
They were extremely ntmierous, ai|d so gentle, that 
they were taken without attempting to escape ; but 
they are now almost destroyed^ This bird is of th^ 
size of a se^-mew4 There i$ also the tropic*bird^ 
and the pemlico^ 

They have as great plenty of fish as of f ovtrl, and 
iixi such variety, that their names are unknown tp 
naturalists; they have alsp great numbers of turtle, 
which are as good and large as any in the world* 

The insects i^re generally the same with those of 
the oth« West-India blands, except the spider, 
which is thought to be larger here than in any 
other country in the world; but the beautiful co- 
lours wherewith they are adorned, take off very 
much from that distaste, which otherwise the sight 
of creatures of this kind, and of so enormous a size, 
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'Would naturally occasion. One ot these spiders, 
\nth his legs extended, takes^p a space eqtial to 
that of a man's hand with his fingers spread out. 
Their bodies are composed of two parts, one flat, 
and the other round ; not unlike, either in shape 
or sifee, t6 a pigeon's egg. On their backs they 
have an orifice, which, as in American hogs, id 
taken for a navel : their mouths are covered with 
a kind of grey hairs, sometimes intermixed with 
bright red ; and on each side of their mouths they 
have a crooked tooth, of a fine polished substance, 
extremely hard, and of a bright shining black ; 
and they are often set in silver or gold for tooth- 
picks. When these creatures grow old, they are 
entirely covered with a dark brown or black down, 
smooth and soft, resembling velvet. On the flat 
part they have their ten legs, five on each side; 
each of these has four joints, and two small claws 
at the end. They cast their skins and teeth every 
year; and live upon flies and gnats, in the catch- 
ing of which they show great cunning, and no less 
agility. Their webs are very large and strong, and 
are usually fastened between two trees. 

The town of St. George stands at the bottom of 
the haven of the same name, covered by no less 
than six or seven sorts of batteries, mounted with 
above seventy pieces of cannon, so disposed, that 
they may be all brought to bear upon any ship, 
before she can enter the harbour. In this town 
there is a fine church, with a good library, for which 
the inhabitants are indebted to Dr. Thomas Bray. 

Besides the town and division of St. George, 
there are eight tribes ; viz. Hamilton's tribe, Smith'tf 
tribe, Devonshire tribe, Pembroke's tribe, Poget's 
tribe, Warwick's tribe, Southampton's tribe, and 
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Ssndy's tribe; of which Devonshire in the north, 
and Southampton in the south, are parishes, and 
have each a church and a particular library; but 
there are no parish churches in any of the lesser 
islands: for all the inhabitants are ranged under 
one or other of these eight tribes. . 
. The government is vested in the crown, which 
appoints both the governor and council ; but the 
people, by their representatives, compose the assem^ 
bly. They have fewer bye-laws .than any of the 
English settlements, which may be imputed to th^ 
smallness of their trade : for this colony produces 
no considerable commodity, whereby the inhabi- 
tants might obtain riches ; as their commerce prin- 
cipally consists in timber and provisions, in build- 
ing ships and sloops, and a trifling export of to- 
baeco to England. The people of the Summer^ 
islands seem to content themselves with the plenty 
and pleasure that their country affords, enjoying a^ 
quiet and retired life from the cares and anxieties 
of the rest of the world. In short, the inhabitants 
have constantly maintained a most excellent repu- 
tation, and the Bermudas are equally remarkable 
for the fineness of the country, and the honesty 
and integrity of the people. 

The beauty of the country, and the amiable 
character of the inhabitants, induced the learned 
dean Berkeley to endeavour to erect an academy 
at the Bermudas, for promoting useful learning 
and religion in the West Indies ; when the society 
for the propagation of the gospel assisted him iu 
procuring a patent from George I. for erecting a 
seminary there^ and contributed to the expence of 
the jondertaking. Dr. Berkeley, and three Fellowsi 
9f Triijity College, Dublip, with several pf his r(5l§ • 
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tions, actually embarked on this undertaking; but 
being driven by a rtorm to Long-island^ in the 
province of New York, the doctor, with his com- 
panions, visited Boston, and some of the most con* 
siderftble towns in New England, where they 
preached; but the des^ of erecting a college 
being laid aside, they returned home, and Dr« 
Berkeley was soon after jWMmoted to the 4iee pf 
Cloyne, in Ireland, ^ 



CHAP, XIU. 

Hudson's and Button's voyages for the discovery of a north* 
west passage. 

WHILE these discoveries were making, ih» 
merchants of England again att^npted to find a 
new passage to the Indies, by the north-east and 
north-west ; and in particular fitted out Mr, Henry 
Hudson, in 1603, who undertook to sail directly 
north, which he did to the height of SV S0\ where 
he found the weather in July pretty warm. He 
proposed to have passed round the great tract of 
country called, by the Danes, Greenland; after- 
wards to fall into Davis's Straits, and then retain 
home ; but being disappointed in this, he under- 
took two voyages for the discovery of a north-eart 
passage, but with no better snccesSf At last -he re* 
solved to make an attempt towards the north-weit, 
and set sail on this voyage, in April, 1610. He 
now proceeded to the mouth of Davis's StmitSji 
then steered directly west, and afterwards i»ile4 
through those straits that now bear his name, till 
he doubled Cape Worsenham; after which, ha 
$ail&d dQWQ the west coast of New Britain^ tp t]|« 
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%^ery bottom of the bay, where he made choice of 
k place to winter in, that was almost as far sonth as 
any part of Great Britain, in hopes of performing 
something very considerable in the ensuing spring. 
However, the hardships the men endured •while 
they wintered in this place were exceeilingly great. 
The cold was so extreme, that it lamed most of 
the company ; but during the first three months^ 
they saw such flights of white partridges, that they 
killed above one hundred dozen, besides other fowl. 

At the approach of spring, the partridges left 
them, and were succeeded by swans, geese, duckt 
and teal ; but these were difficult to catch. They 
flew from the sonth to the north, and whenever a 
northerly wind arose, staid until it v^eered to the 
opposite point. 

At the approach of summer, these also disap* 
Speared, and ;the men were obliged -by hunger to 
search the woods, hills and valleys, for any tluing 
that might serve for food. The frqgs, though in 
their engendering time, vthe^ they were as loath- 
some as toads, were not spared; and they also fed 
on the moss that grew on the ground. As soon as 
the ice began to break, one of the natives came to 
the ship, and sold them some furs and skins for 
Hnives and hatchets; and when the sound began 
to dear of the ice, so that the boat could move 
from place to place, several of the men were sent 
tp catch fish, in which they had pretty good sue-* 
cess, though not snf&oie^t to supply the wants of 
the chip's eompaiiy, At length, some of the men 
resolving to get the li4«le provisions that were 1^ 
to themselves, barbarously contrived to turn captain 
Hudson, the carpenter, imd all the sick men, ont 
ef t)ie ship, and to Betake the be^rt of then* way fat 
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England. This they performed^ by foreing >captaiB 
Hudson and eight more into the chaloupe, without 
provisions^ though most of them were taken sick 
out of bed, and after that time they were never 
heard* of more. The mutineers did not escape 
much better; for being obliged to land frequently 
on these desert coasts to obtain subsistance, most of 
them were killed by the inhabitants, and the few 
who remained returned to England in a miserable 
condition. 

Upon the imperfect account of Hudson's Bajr 
received from Pricket, one of these men, several 
persons who had been already engaged in expedi- 
tions for the discovery of a north-west passage^ 
began to hope that they had noW:a fairer prospect 
than ever of bringing it to bear, and thereifore ap- 
plying to Henry, prince of Wales, who was then 
the gveat patron of learning, his royal highness 
resolved to send captain Button, a man of great 
abilities, courage and experience; and' ac^^ordiogly 
he sailed in the year 16U on thia expedition; 
passed Hudson's Straits, and then leaving Hud- 
son's Bay to the south, sailed above two hundred 
leagues to the north-west, through a sea above 
eighty fathoms deep, and discovered a great tract 
of land, called by him New Wales. He wintered 
at Fort Nelson, in bT ICniqirj^h latitude, where the 
men suffered greatly by the cold, and many of 
them died, though he kept three fires in the ship 
all the winter; and had great plenty of white par- 
tridges, and other fowl, besides deer, bears and 
foxes. The next summer he carefully searched all 
the bay, from him called Button's Bay, back al^ 
nif^t to Digge's-^island, and discovered the great 
island, called Gary's Swan's^nest, 
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On liis return from this voyage l^e received the 
honour of knighthood; and great expectations were 
raised from his discoveries, which wduld certainly 
have been farther prosecuted, if prince Henry had 
not died soon after. 



CHAP. XIV. 

An account of the settlement and produce of Barbadoes. 

IT is not easy to determine by whom Barbadoes 
was discovered; but, it is most probable, that it wa« 
first seen by the Portuguese. However, the first 
Englishmen who landed there, are said to have been 
tBome of sir William Curteen's seamen, that were 
cruising in those seas, in the latter end of the reiga 
of king James I.; and they, on their return to Eng- 
land, reporting that the soil was fruitful, «ome 
adventurers went thither, in order to plant it; but 
the island h^ing covered with wood, and there be- 
ing scarcely any otiier animals on. it than hogp, it 
was a long time before it answered their expec- 
tations. 

In the first year of the reign of king Charles I. 
the property of this island was granted by that prince 
to James, earl of Carlisle, of whom several adven- 
turers purchased shares, and began with planting 
tobacco; but it not succeeding, they proceededto 
try cotton and indigo, which yielded conaderabl^ 
profit. Little sugar was made in the island until 
the year 1647, when colonel Modiford, colonel 
Walrond, colonel Drax, and several other cavaliers, 
not choosing to stay in England after the king'$ 
death, converted their estates into money, and fm* 
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barking for Marbadoes, with Mch liiaclitiiai an4 
implemeiitfl as were proper for itutntifaetoriiig migw» 
liad such sneeess^ that, in a few years, colonel Draat 
is said to have acquired an estate of se^^en or eight 
thousand pounds sterling per annum. The advent 
turers fixed their principal settlement on the great 
bay, in the south-west part of the island, and gave 
it the name of Carlisle-bay, in honour of the pro^ 
prietor, which it still retains. 

Afterwards the island was divided into four ^ir^ 
cuits, and eleven parishes, each parish sending two 
representatives to the general assembly. So prodi- 
gious was the increase of the inhabitants, that, in 
the year 16d0, they amounted to between tinity and 
forty thousand white persons, besides the Negroes^ 
who were much more numerous, and fre<|uently 
plotted the destruction of their masters; but their 
plots were constantly discovered, and the most ter* 
rible punishments inflicted mi the tif^-leaders^ 
However, the cruelties sufiered by those, who thua 
endeavoured to reeover their Hberty, only tended 
to increase the disafiection of the rest, and laid the 
ibuudationof fresh conspiracies; notwittetanding 
which, no colony of so small an extent, within the 
abort space of thirty or forty yeara, ever before 
arrived at such riches and grandeur. The pailiar 
ment thought this island of sueh eonsequence, tlurt 
in the year 1631 they sent aiStrong squadron, nadehr 
the conuQQfand of sir George Aseue, who compelled 
the governor, lord WilloHghby, to surrender the 
island, on condition that the royalists should remain 
in possession of their estates and liberttes« Mr« Searl 
then was appointed governor. 

In the Dutch war the colony was prohibited from 
trading with the Hollanders, who until thi^ tima 
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ha^ constantly furnished the island \irith Ne^es> 
end taught the settlers to plant and manage their 
sugars to the best adyantage^ most of which they 
took ofF their hands^ in order to supply themselved 
and the rest of £urope. The settlers were likewise 
compelled by the parliament to. bring all their 
sugars directly to Enj^land; this measure was also 
adopted by the ministry, after the restoration of 
Charles II» and is the foundation of the act of na-^ 
vigation, which requires all the British colonies to 
bring their sugars and tobaccos to England, and 
prohibits their trading with foreigners in these and 
some other articles* 

The vast success of this first sugar colony pro^ 
moted the settlement at others; and, as the sugai^ 
plantations increased, more hands were required tdf 
carry on the work, than could, at that timcy be 
spared from home* This gave birth to the GuineA 
trade,' for supplying those colonies with Negroe 
slaves; and, as the planters flourished and increased^ 
so did their demands for all sorts of British manu-^ 
factures, and such of the necessaries of life as could 
not be obtained in that climate, which opened neW 
sources of trade for the British merchants* In 
short, the act of navigation, by obliging all the 
sugar to be brought to Great Britain, soon made 
London the chief mart in 'Europe for sugar; and 
there being annually more imported thatf was ne- 
cessary for home consumption, the merchants ex- 
ported the surplus to foreign markets, and by 
underselling the Portuguese, monopolized almost 
all their sugar trade to the northward of Cape 
Finisterre* 

In the year 1668, king Charles II* purchased the 
property of this island from lord Kinowl, heir to 
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tke earl of Carlisle, and appointed lord Willoughby 
governor; on which the colony granted a duty of 
four and a half per cent, for the support of the 
eivil government, and for maintaining the forces 
and fortifications of the island. 

The island of Barbadoes is situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, in 13 degrees north latitude, and 59 degrees 
West longitude^ It is of a triangular form, and 
where broadest, about twenty -five miles from north 
to south, and only fifteen from east to west It is, 
for the most part, a plain level country, with some 
small hills of an easy ascent^ and though covered 
with woods when the English first settled there, 
they have been all cut down, to make way for plan- 
tations of sugar-canes, which, at present, take up 
almost the whole island; for the chief part of their 
provisions are imported from the northern colonies* 

There is scarcely a harbour on the island ; the 
best is that of Bridge- to\fn^ in Carlisle-bay, which 
lies open to the westward, but is secure from the 
north-east. From this point the wind almost con- 
stantly blows here> except during the summer 
months> when they are visited by tornadoes and 
hurricanes. At such times the ships in the bay are 
in the utmost danger of being driven on shore, if 
they cannot get out to sea; and therefore they 
seldom attempt to ride out these storms. 

The coast is defended on the east from the inva- 
sion of an enemy, by rocks and shoals ; and on the 
west, where it is most exposed to a descent, breast- 
works and redoubts are erected. There is scarcely 
a stream in the country, that deserves the name of 
a river, though there are two on the east side, to 
which they have given the names of Scotland river 
and Joseph's-river. They have good water in their 
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'wells almost over the whole island, and do not dig 
Tery deep for it : they have also large ponds and 
reservoirs, where they preserve rain water. The 
weather is generally fine and serene; and their 
rains, as in other parts of the torrid zone, chiefly 
fall when the sun is vertical ; and after these are 
the proper seasons for planting. 

Their heats are not so excessive as in the same 
latitude on the east side of the continent of Ame^ 
rica; the air being constantly refreshed by the 
trade- wind, which increases as the sun advances, 
and abates as the sun declines ; but there being no 
mountains on the island, the trade-wind is not 
interrupted. 

The -only town of any consequence in the island, 
is that of Bridge- iown, or St. Michael's, in Carlisle- 
bay. The chief produce of the island is sugar and 
rum ; they have also some cotton, indigo and pi- 
mento. They have scarcely any forest trees left; 
but their fruits are oranges, limes, citrons, pome- 
granates, pine-apples, guavas, plantanes, cocoa- 
nuts, Indian figs, prickle-pears and melons; with 
almost every kind of roots, but very few flowers. 

Their horses they import from New England, 
and they have a slight breed of their own. They 
have also some asses, cows and sheep ; but the lasf 
do not thrive here: however, they have a great 
number of hogs. They have good poultry and sea- 
:psh, but no fresh- water fish; and all kinds of pro- 
visions are very dear. Fresh meat is a rarity, and 
chiefly the food of the rich ; the rest are glad of 
salt pork, beef and fish, imported from the northern 
colonies; from whience also come their wheat, flour, 
Indian corn, beans, peas, &c. They make bread 
also of the cassayi j^oot, and the negroes aire f^d on 
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yams, potatoes, and other roots and fruits. The 
chief drink of the gentry is Madeira wine, and wine 
and water; and great qpantities of rum punch are 
consumed by the vulgar. They have also strong 
beer, imported from New and Old England, and 
liquors made of maize and fruit. Sugar, molasses^ 
rum, cotton, ginger a^d aloes, are the principsA 
exports. 



CHAP. XV, 

The settlement of St. Christopher's, Neyis, Montserrat, Bar* 
buda, Aogailla, and Antigua; their produce^ &c. 

THE island of St, Christopher's, called by the 
natives Liamuega, was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, in his first voyage to America, who gave 
it the name of St, Christopher's. It is situated in 
17 degrees north latitude, and is about 73 miles in 
circumference. It was inhabited by the Caribbees, 
with whom the Spaniards maintained the most 
;priendly intercourse; for, in their voyages to the 
West-Indies, they usually touched at this island, to 
take in fresh water, and sometimes left their sick 
there, who were always taken the greatest care of. 

In this state the island continued, until the 
English and the French^ nearly at the same time, 
undertook to establish themselves in it. Sir Thomas 
Warner, an English, adventurer, and Monsieur 
Pesnambue, a French gentleman, who commanded 
for the French in America, arrived at St. Christo- 
pher's on the same day; and both topk possession 
of the island, in the names of their respective sove- 
reigns. After leaving some of their men, each re- 
turned to their respective countries for recnHtfj; 
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and their soverei^s, approving of their conduct, 
sent thenn back, in 1626, with supplies of men and 
provisions, and commissions, to be governors of the 
new settlements. Monsieur Desnambue arrived 
there in the January of 1637, with about 300 peo- 
ple, after a long and sickly voyage. The English 
colony had as many men, and m Thomas had pro-* 
ceeded a good way in his settlement, before Mon- 
sieur Desnambue's arrival. The two governors, 
therefore, to prevent, any disputes respecting the 
limits of their respective territories, on the 13th of 
May, 1637, set boundaries to their several divisions, 
with this particular proviso, that fishing and hunt- 
ing should be equally free to the inhabitants of both 
nations; that the salt-ponds!, a^d most valuable 
timber, should be in common, together with the 
mines and havens; and a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, was concluded between them ; after which 
they proceeded with great harmony. 

The English receiving supplies of men and pro * 
visions from London, throve better than the French, 
and were soon enabled to spare men for forming 
plantations at Nevis ; of which sir Thomas Warner 
took possession, and. left a settlement there, in the 
;year 1638. 

The Spaniards, being alarmed at the progress of 
the English and French in the Caribbee-islands, 
fought the safety of their .own settlements re- 
quired their ^preventing those nations from esta- 
blishing themselves in their neighbourhood. They 
therefore, in the following year, sent Don Frederic 
de Toledo, iwith a fleet of Sl^ ships and 15 frigates, 
to diq[K>ssess them. The English and French were 
unable to oppose such an en^oiy : the French im- 
S)^di4tdy embarked; and the English were sp 
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alarmed by the desertion of the French, that gome 
endeavoured to escape by sea, others fled to the 
mountains, and those who remained, sent deputies 
to treat with the Spaniards. 

Don Frederic having them now in his power, 
commanded all on the island to depart immediately, 
on pain of being put to the sword ; and to enable 
them to comply with this order, he gave them the 
chips he had taken at Nevis : but as there was not 
room in these ships to carry off all the people with 
their families, he consented that those who could 
not embark should stay till they could be removed. 

Don Frederick having made these regulations, 
weighed anchor, taking with him six hundred of 
the English, who were fittest for his service. But 
he was no sooner gone, than the English who were 
left resolved to go on with the settlement; when 
the French, who were got no farther than Antigua 
and Montserrat, sent a ship for intelligence to St. 
Christopher's; and being informed, that the Spa- 
niards were gone, and the English busy in re- 
building and planting, they rejoiced at this happy 
and unexpected turn, and, sailing back to the island, 
resumed the possession of their former habitations. 

The English now continued carrying on their 
colony till they were able to spare more men for 
settlements at Bermuda, Montserrat and Antigua, 
which were peopled and planted by sir Thomas 
Warner. At the same time, the Dutch made them- 
selveig masters of St. Eustatia, and the French took 
possession of some other islands. Meanwhile the 
English built houses, and had wives and families ; 
while the French lived in huts, after the Caribbean 
manner; and, as few of them married, they took 
k^s pains to furnish themselves with the necessa-^ 
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ties or conveniences of life. Monsieur Desnambue 
died about the year 1637, and sir Thomas Warner 
did not long survive him; but before this last gen- 
tleman's death, the colony increased so much, that 
the English inhabitants of the island amounted to 
between 13 and 13,000. 

The chief employment of the first planters wa^, 
cultivating tobacco, by which they gained a com- 
petent livelihood; but afterwards, the quantity 
lowering the price, they, in several places, applied 
themselves to the planting of sugar, ginger, indigo 
and cotton, and in a little time became a rich and 
flourishing people- The French and English lived 
cordially together, until the war in the reign of 
queen Anne, when the English drove them entirely 
from the settlement; and the country being ceded 
to the crown of Great Britain, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, all the French territory was sold for the 
benefit of the public. 

Though St. Christopher's is the largest of all the 
Caribbee-islands, the middle part of it being ex- 
tremely mountainous, it is thought there are not 
above 24,000 acres of land fit for sugar in the 
whole island ; and yet it annually produces about 
10,000 hogsheads of that valuable commodity. 

It has been already observed, that sir Thomas 
Warner settled Nevis or Mevis, about the year 
1628, and, notwithstanding the English had been 
dispossessed by the Spaniards, the inhabitants of 
that island, in 20 years, amounted to at least 4000 
people ; and they continued increasing in the same 
manner, for a considerable time, having no enemy 
to fear, but the hurricanes, which generally visited 
them once a year. 

Wlieu sir William Stapleton was governor of 
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these islands^ he usually made this the place of hiif 
residence, and most of the afTair^ of governmeat 
were transacted here ; for each of the Leoilrard- 
islands has a lieutenant-governor, council and as-* 
sembly, while the entire government centers in the 
captain general. 

In the reign of king James II. Nevi^ supplied 
the other islands with almost all their wines and 
Negroes, and was computed to < contain above ten 
thousand persons, besides Negroes, who amounted 
to above twenty thousand. What prodigious im- 
provement must then have been- made oi this little 
island, which is not more than twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, to render it capable of maintaining 
above thirty thousand inhabitants! 

The island of Montserrat, so called by the Spa- 
niards, from its resembling a mountain in Catalonia^ 
of the same name, famous for a chapel dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin, is situated in 17 degrees north 
latitude, and is about three leagues in length, and 
almost as much in breadth, so that it seems to be 
round. It was discovered by Columbus at the same 
time with St. Christopher's, but no settlement wag 
made on it until 1632, when sir Thomas Warner 
procured a small colony to settle there. This island 
at first flourished more than Antigua, but since lord 
Willoughby's time, the latter has got the start of 
it. Sixteen years after its being first inhabited, 
there were seven hundred men in the island, and 
the rolls of the militia amounted to three hundred 
and sixty. The climate, soil, animals, trade ai^d 
productions of Montserrat, are the same with those 
of the other Caribbee islands. This, however, h 
fuller of mountains, which are covered with cedars 
and other trees, that afford a delightful prospect 
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from the sea. The valleys are fruitful, and are 
better supplied with fresh water than those of 
Antigua. The population is computed at about 
4,500 whites, and 12,000 Negroes. 

The island of Barbuda, which was planted by 
sir Thomas Warner, as early as Montserrat, is situ- 
ated in l?"* 30' north latitude, and is about fifteen 
miles long. The first colony was so often disturbed^ 
that the people were frequently forced to desert 
their plantation; hardly passing a year in which 
the Caribbees did not make one or two incursions^ 
and that generally in the night, for they durst not 
attack them by day; so that the English grew 
weary of dwelling in a place, where tliey were so 
much exposed to the fury of the natives ; and, there- 
fore, deserted the island. But the Caribbees dimi^ 
nishing daily in number, and the Europeans in the 
other islands increasing, the English again pos- 
sessed themselves of Barbuda; the inhabitants of 
which, in the course of a few years, increased con- 
siderably. The proprietor chooses the governor, 
and has the same privileges as the other lords-pro^ 
prietors in their several jurisdictions in America. 
The inhabitants apply themselves chiefly to the 
breeding of catde, for which there i^ always a 
good market in the sugar-islands. 

The next plantation is that of Anguilla, or Snake- 
Island, so called from its figure; it being long, 
narrow, and almost wijiiding about It is near St 
Martin's, from whence it may be seen ; and lies in 
18"* 12' north latitude. The country is extremely 
level, and there is not a mountain in it; however, 
it is very woody. In the broadest part of it there is 
a pond, about which the English settled in the year 
1650, and applied themselves to the planting of 
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com and fhe breeding of cattle. They were after- 
wards joined by some people from Barbadoes^ and 
Other of the English Caribbee-islands^ who, incor- 
porating with the rest, learned their manhers^ an4 
though they amounted to one hundred and fifty 
families, or nine hundred persons, lired without 
minister or magistrate among them. They apply 
themselves to farming, in which they have had very 
^ood success, and, like the patriarchs of old, every 
man is a kind of sovereign in his ovim family, 

Antigua, or Antego, is the last of these islands 
lettled by the English. Sir Thomas Warner at- 
tempted to form a settlement there, but v^ithout 
success: but Francis, lotd Willoughby, M'ho was 
governor of Barbadoes, obtaining a grant of it from 
king; Charles II. in 1633, planted a colony there ih 
about three years after. It is situated in 16» 11' 
north latitude, and in 63° west longitude from Lon- 
don. The form is circular, twenty miles in dia- 
meter, and near sixty in circumference^ The cli- 
mate is far from being agreeable, as it is warmer 
than in Barbadoes, and very subject to hurricanes. 
The soil is sandy and great part of the land is over-^ 
grown with Wood, The greatest disadvantage is^ 
there being but few springs, and not a single rivu- 
let in the whole island ; so that the people depend 
chiefly upon rain-water, which tjiey collect ii| 
cisterns, and for the want of which, in dry seasons^ 
they are sometimes considerably distressed; yet, 
notwithstanding these inconveniences, it is a very 
flourishing plantation. 

Antigua is divided into five parishes, four of . 
which are towns, as St. John's- town, to the north- 
ward, which is tlie capital of the island, and con- 
twists of about two huiklred houses; and Falmouth^. 
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Parham, and Bridge-town, to the southward. I'he 
other parish is St. Peter's* 

Besides St. John'd-harbour, which is the most 
commodious, there are other very good ones, as 
Fiveisland-harbour, so called from five little islands 
to the westward of the isle of Carlisle-bay; English- 
fiarbour, at the bottom of which is Falmouth-, 
town, defended by Charles- fort ; next to it is Wil- 
Joughby-bay; off which is Green-island; next to 
this is Nonsuch-harbour, which is a spacious bay. 
There are also several little islands, particularly to 
the northward. The forts are in good repair ; that 
of Monk*s-hill is mounted with thirty pieces pf 
ordnance ; the other, erected at St. John's-harbour, 
is mounted with fourteen; and there are seye^ 
other batteries erected for the defence of so many 
landing-pIacelB. 

There are greater plenty of cattle and other 
animals, especially venison, in this, than in any 
other of the Caribbee-islauds; the vcjgetab.le pro- 
duce is much the same. When Antigua was first 
planted, sugar, indigo, ginger and tobacco, were 
its chief commodities; but now ginger ajid indigo 
are seldom cultivated there. The sugar and tobacco 
were both of the bad sort, and the former was so 
black and coarse, that no ^rt seemed capable of 
refining it. But the planters of Antigua now mak« 
as good Muscovado-sugar as any of the sugar- 
islands; and though there is not ipuch tobacco 
planted in this island, yet what there is now, is not 
so bad as it was formerly. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

The settlement of Maryland. Its climate, soil and prodace, 

MARYLAND was esteemed a part of Vir^nia^ 
until the year 1632^ when king Charles I. made a 
grant of all the country not then planted^ on the 
north of Potowmae-river, to Cecilius Calvert, lord 
Baltimore, and his heirs; and this part of the 
country was afterwards called Maryland, in honour 
of Henrietta-Maria, the queen>consort. Lord Bal- 
timore sent his brother, Leonard Calvert, £sq» with 
8ome catholic gentlemen, and other adventurers, te 
the number of two hundred, to take possession of 
the country; who sailing from England oh the 
23d of November, arrived at Point Comfort, in 
Chesapeake-bay, on the 24il\ of February follow- 
ing, where being supplied with provisions by the 
English of Virginia, they continued their voyage 
northward to the river Potowmac, which was 
appointed the boundary between Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The adventurers sailed up this river, and landing 
at several places on the northern shore, informed 
the inhabitants that they were come to trade and 
settle among them; but though the natives did not 
seem to desire their company, no acts of hostility 
were committed on either side ; and the English, 
returning down the river Potowmac again, chose a 
place near the mouth of a river which falls iiito it, 
and which they called St. George's- river, and there 
settled their first colony. They afterwards advanced 
to an Indian town, called Yeamaco, the capital of 
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the country; and at a conference with the weoranee, 
or sovereign of the place, to whom they made con- 
siderable presents, he consented that they should 
dwell in one part of the town, and his own people 
in the other, till after harvest j and that being over, 
they should resign the whole to the English, end 
retire farther into the country, which they accord- 
ingly did« It was also agreed on both sides, that if 
any wrong was done by either party, the nation 
ofifending should make full satisfaction. The rea- 
son which induced the Yeamaco Indians to enter 
so readily into a treaty with the English, and to 
yield, them a part of their country, was the hope 
of obtaining their protection and assistance against 
their more northern neighbours, the Sasquahannah 
Indians, with whom they werfe then at war. 

The English having thus, by the most lawful 
methods, obtained possession of the town, gave it 
the name of St. Mary's, and immediately applied 
themselves with great diligence in cultivating the 
ground, and raising large quantities of Indian com, 
while the natives went ev,ery day into the woods to 
hunt for game, bringing vehison and turkeys to the 
English in great abundance, for which they re- 
ceived knives, tools and toys. Thus both nations 
lived in the greatest friendship, doing mutual good 
offices for each other, until some of the English 
settlers in Virginia, envying the happiness of this 
thriving colony, wickedly suggested to the Indians, 
that these strangers were not really English, as 
they pretended, but Spaniards, who would enslave 
them, as they had done already to many of their 
countrymen. 

The Indians being so credulous as to believe this 
jcepprt, grew jealous of Mr. Calvert, and made 
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preparatiouB for attacking the eolony, whieh ihe 
English pereeiving, stood upon tiieir guard, an4 
erected a fort for their security, on which they 
planted several pieces of ordnance, the report o£ 
which so terrified the natives, that they abandoned 
the country, and left the English in full possession 
of it, who, continually receiving supplies and rein- 
forcements from England, soon became a flourish^ 
ing people ; many catholic families of quality and 
fortune settling there, in order to avoid the penal 
laws, then in force against them in England ; and, 
for a considerable time, Maryland continued a place 
of refuge for those of that persuasion. No part of 
America can boast of having had fewer disturbances 
on account of religion ; for, though the ccJony now 
consists of persons of different persuasions, as Chris- 
tians they live together in the greatest tr^unquillity, 
which appears by their kind behaviour to the In* 
dians, with whom they have scarcely had any dtf<- 
ference, 

Maryland is situated between 58 and ^ degreey 
north latitude, and between 44 and 48 degrees west 
longitude; however, the western boundaries are 
very uncertain, some extending Aiem beyond the 
AUigany mountains. This province is bounded by 
part of Pensylvania and the A4;lantic 'Ocean on tbs 
east, by Virginia on the south, and the AlUgany 
mountains on the west. The length from north to 
south is about a hundred and forty nales; b«t the 
breadth, sofar as it is planted, is not so considerable. 
The north end of the bay of Chesapeake divides 
Maryknd into two parts, called the eastern and 
western shores. 

The face of the country, like that of Virginia, 
maybe divided into the low lands next the sea, the 
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hiUy country towards the hjeads of rivers^ and the 
Alligany mountains, which are exceeding high^ 
and run from the north-east to the south-west^ 
parallel to the Atlantic Ocean. The low lands for- 
merly consisted of swamps and woods, and were 
almost one continued forest, until the English 
cleared part of it, either to make room for their 
plantations, in building ships and houses, or making 
tobacco-hogsheads and pipci-staves for exportation, 
which has made snch havoc among the woods, that 
near towns and rivers, the people begin to want 
timber. Towards the heads of rivers there is a mix- 
ture of hills and valleys, well planted with a variety 
of timber and fruit- trees; and, where these are 
wanting, there are large savannahs or meadows, 
where the grass grows to a surprising height. 

The country is watered by innumerable springs 
and a great many fine rivers, the chief whereof are, 
the Potowmac, which, rising in the mountains north- 
west, runs to the mountains south-east, separates 
Maryland from Virginia on the south-west, and 
then falls into the middle of Chesapeake-bay; the 
river Pocomoac, which rises near the ocean, and 
runs directly south, until turning to the west, it 
also falls into Chesapeake -bay near Watkin's-point ; 
the river Patuxent rises in Arundel county, and turn- 
ing to the south-east, falls into Chesapeake-bay, 
fiiboui twenty miles to the northward of the river 
Potowmac; Severn-river rises on the north- west^ 
Tuns south-east, and falls into the upper part of the 
same bay; Cheptonk-river rises on the eastern shore, 
and running to the south-west, falls into, the same 
bay; Sassafras-river rises in the north-east, and 
running almost due west, falls into the north end of 
the same bay; Wioomo-river rises on the eastern 
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shore, runs to the igouth-west, and falls into the bay 
almost against the mouth of Potowmac-river ; St. 
George's river, on the west side of the bay, runs 
from north to south, and falls into the mouth of the 
river Potowmac. There are many other rivers 
capable of receiving large ships, which, with the 
numerous bays and creeks, wherewith the land 
on every side is indented, afibrd the advantage 
of bringing vessels to the very doors of the 
planters. 

Though the weather in summer is very warm, 
yet their heats are seldom troublesome, and then 
only in a perfect calm, which does not last above a 
few hours at a time, and this seldom happens ; even 
this inconvenience is made tolerable by their cool 
shades, their . open and airy rooms, arbours and 
grottoes. In spring and autumn the weather is as 
pleasant as can be wished; even the winters do not 
last above three or four months, and in these they 
have seldom one month's bad weather. During all 
the rest they have a clear bright sun, and they are 
scarcely ever troubled with fogs. Sometimes, indeed, 
they have hard frosts, but they last no longer than 
while the wind blows from the north and north- 
west points, which is seldom more than three or 
four days; at other times they have no frost at all. 
Their rains, unless in the depth of winter, are plea^ 
eant and refreshing, and in summer continue but a 
few hours. However, the summer showers are very 
heavy for the time they last ; and that part of the 
country which lies near the sea and mouths of 
rivers, is certainly hot and moist, but higher up 
the country the air is more agreeable, especially 
since the land has been cleaned of wood. During 
the heat of summer they have dreadful thunder > 
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Imt dd it ^ools and refreshes the air, the people 
xather wish for it than fear it, 

Maryland is divided into ten counties, of which 
the following silt- are on the west side of the bayi 
St. Mary *s county, Charleses county, Prince George's 
county, Calvert county, Anne -Arundel county, and 
Bahimorc county : the counties on the east side of 
the bay are, Somerset county, Dorchester county, 
Talbot county, and Cecil county* The capital of 
the province is Annapolis, which is situated on the 
Severn. The tobacco of this province, called 
Oroonoko, is stronger than that of Virginia, an4 
is as profitable to the planter, there being a great 
demand for it in the eastern and northern parts of 
Europe^ where it is preferred before the sweet-^ 
flcented tobacco of James's and York rivers in Vir- 
ginia, whence the planters of Maryland finding so 
good a vent for it in foreigri maritets, have cultivated 
it so much, that this province is thougiit to produce 
as much tobacco as Virginia, and several hundred 
cail of ships are annually employed in the commerce. 

The soil here is as fruitful as any other country, 
it being a large plain interspersed with hills, of so 
easy an ascent, and of such a moderate height, that 
they ra^er seem an artificial than a natural orna- 
ment. The abundance of rivers and )M*ook« are no 
small help io the fertility of tfce soil; and there is 
&o grain, plant or tree which grows in Virginia, but 
thrives as well here, the produce and animals be- 
ing Ihe «a«e* 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The conquest cf Jamaica. Its description and productions; the 
manner in which indigo is prepared. 

OLIVER Cremwell being sensible of the jidvai»- 
tages the Spaniards obtained from their provinces 
in America^ formed a project for taking from them 
the fine island of Hispaniola; and, for that purpose^ 
sent a large squadron of men of war, with a fleet of 
transports, commanded by Penn and Y enables, with 
which they sailed from Portsmouth, and arrived at 
Barbadoes on the 15th of January, 1654; after- 
wards they sailed to Hispaniola, where, being re- 
pulsed with loss, it was resolved to try what could 
be done against the island of Jamaica. 

The fleet and troops being arrived at this last 
island, general Venables issued orders, that if any 
man attempted to run away, the next man to him 
should put him to death; and, that if he failed to 
do it, he should be liable, to be tried for his life. 
The troops were no sooner landed than they ad- 
vanced towards the fort, which they made them- 
selves masters of with little loss, and early the next 
morning began to march towards the savannah near 
the town, when some Spaniards coming forward, 
desired to treat, but this Venables refused, unless 
they would send his men a constant supply of pro- 
visions, of which they were in great want; to thi$ 
the Spaniards consented, and actually performed 
their promise, after which the following articles 
were agreed upon : that all the forts, arms, ammu- 
nition and warlike stores, all the shipping in the 
harbours of the island, and all wares, merchandize. 
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&c. should be delivered up to general Venables, 
for the use of the protector and the commonwealth 
of England ,^ that all the inhabitants of the island, 
except some that were particularly named, should 
have their lives granted; that those who chose it, 
should have leave to stay, and the others be tran- 
sported to New Spain, or some other of his catholic 
majesty's dominions in America, together with their, 
apparel, books and papers; that the commissioned 
officers alone, at their departure, should be per- 
nutted to wear their side-arms; and that the drti^ 
ficers and planters should be permitted to remain, 
in the island to enjoy their properties, provided they 
conformed to the laws that should be established. 

Thus the fine island of Jamaica was subdued; 
and, though the Spaniards continued to lurk about 
some parts of it for several years afterwards, and 
once made a bold attempt to recover the place, yet 
colonel Doyly forced them to withdraw, and so 
efiectually reduced the whole island, that at the 
restoration of king Charl^ I L the Spaniards ceded 
it to the crown of Great Britain, to which it has 
belonged ever since, and is the noblest possession 
it has in those parts* 

Jamaica is situated in between 17 and 18 de- 
grees north latitude, and between 76 and 79 degrees 
west l(mgitude« It is one hundred and forty miles 
in length, and in the middle about sixty in breadth, 
growing less towards each end« It is about twenty 
leagues east of Hispaniola, and as many south of 
Cuba, and is upwards of one hundred and fifty 
leagues to the northward of Porto-bello and Car- 
thagena« The whole island is one continued ridge 
of hills, which run from east to M^est through the 
middle of it, and are generally called the Blue 
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Mountains ; on each side tltere are other hills much 
lower. The mountainous part is yery steep^ and 
furrowed on the north and south sides by very 
deep channels, formed by the rains, which almost 
continually fall on these mountains. Ail the high 
lands are covered with woods, but from the thinT 
ness of the soil, they are often obliged to shoot 
their fibrous roots into the crannies of the rocks. 
Most of the savannahs, or plains fit for pasture and 
cleared of wood, lie near the south side of the island^ 
where a person may ride many miles without meet- 
ing with the least ascent ; in the interiot some, of 
these plains are encircled with hills. 

The chief ports in the island are. Port-royal, 
which is a fine capacious harbour; Old-harbour, 
which lies seven or eight miles west of St. Jago; 
Port-morant, at the east end, and Point-negril, at 
the west end of the island ; besides which there are 
several others on the north and south sides. But it 
il^ dangerous to approach the coast without a pilot, 
on account of the corals rocks with which it is 
almost suriounded. 

There are near one hundred rivers in Jamaica, 
none of which are navigable; for rising in the 
mountains in the middle part of the island, they 
precipitate themselves down the rocks to the north 
and south, frequently carrying with them large 
tlrees, and pieces of rocks, and some of the cataracts 
among the mountains rise to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet: yet in dry seasons water is so very 
scarce in the savannahs distant from rivers, that 
many cattle die in driving to it. Some of these , 
rivers are, in parts, subterranean, and one in parti- 
cular, the Rio d'Oro, appears and disappears two or 
three times. Some of the springs and rivers petrify 
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their channels and stop their course, by a cement 
which unites the gravel and sand in their bottoms. 
There are several hot springs^ and also many salt 
springs which form salt lagunas, or great ponds^ 
particularly Riottoa-pond, which receives a great 
deal of water by a river, and yet has no visible 
manner of emptying itself: in these, and other 
ponds formed by the sea- water, great plenty of 
salt is made by tiie heat of the sun exhaling the 
moisture. 

This island, being seven degrees within the tro- 
pic^ has the trade-wind continually there, which 
blows on the south side of the island, and is called 
the sea-breeze. It begins about eight o'clock in 
the morning, and increases till twelve in the day, 
and then as the sun declines in the horizon, it de- 
creases, imd entirely ceases at four in the afternoon. 
The land-breeze begins at eight in the evening, 
blowing about four leagues into the sea: it con- 
tinues increasing till twelve at night,, and decreases 
again till four. Thus as the land-wind blows at 
night, and the sea-breeze in the day time, no ship« 
can collie into port except in the day, nor go out 
but at break of day, or very soon after. 

This island is so very subject to earthquakes, 
that the inhabitants live in constant dread of them; 
some of these have been extremely dreadful, par-- 
ticularly in the year 1692, when the town of Porfr* 
royal was almost swallowed up. Thunder is heard 
almost every day in the mountains, accompanied 
with rain ; frost or snow» however, are never seen 
in this warm climate, but the hail-stones are some- 
times very large. 

The dews are here so great, that in a morning 
tiie wftter drops from the leaves of the trees, as if 
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it had rained^ and will soon penetrate throngh d 
man's clothes in the night ; but there are seldom 
any fogs in the plains or sandy places near the 
sea. The rains are violent, and the drops very large. 
Generally speaking, the greatest rains are in May 
and October, when they begin at the new or full 
moon, and continue day and night for a fortnight 
so that, sir Hans Sloane observes, aU the level 
places are laid some inches under water. In the 
month of January rain is also expected, but this is 
neither so violent nor so constant as the other two. 

As to the produce of this island, it has all the 
tropical fruits, as plantanes, cocoas, pine-apples, 
eacao or the chocolate-nut, pimento, cotton-trees, 
woods for dying, mahogany, and manchineel-wood, 
ginger, and several medicinal drugs and gums. 

As this island produces more of the cacao, or 
ehocolate-nut, thairanyof our plantations, we shall 
here give a particular description of it. The cacao- 
nuts grow on a tree, in green, red and yellow pods,* 
every pod having in it three, four or five, kernels^ 
about the bigness and shape of chesnuts, which are 
separated from each other by a substance, like the 
pulp of a roasted apple, moderately sharp and 
sweet, from which these kernels or nuts are taken 
when ripe, and cured by drying. The trunk of a 
cacao-trecf is commonly four inches in diameter,- 
fiVe feet in height, and twelve to the top of the 
tree. These trees are very different, for some shoot 
Hp in two or three bodies, and others only in one; 
thetr leaves, unless in young trees, are many of 
them dead, and most of them discoloured; a tree in 
bearing generally yields from two to eight pounds 
of nuts in a year, growing out of the body or great 
limbs and boughs ; and at the same place there are 
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klosfioms^ and both young and ripe fruit. Thqse' 
trees are always planted in the shade ; some under 
plantane-trees^ and some in the woods. The .nutsr 
are cured by being cut down when ripe, and laid 
to s>¥eat three or four days in the pods, which is 
.done by throwing them on heaps; after this the 
pods are cut, the nuts taken out, and put into a 
trough covered with plantane leaves, where they 
sweat again about sixteen or twenty days ; they are^ 
then placed in the sun for three or four weeks, and 
assume a dark reddish colour. 

Pimento is another of the natural productions of 
Jamaica, from whence it is called Jaxnaica-pepper, 
that being the place where it is principally found* 
The pimento tree is generally very tall and spread- 
ing, with a trunk as thick as a man's thigh : it 
rises straight above thirty feet, and is covered with 
an extraordinary smooth bark, of a grey colour; 
it then spreads into branches, which have leaves 
resembling those of a bay-tree, and, when bruised, 
are very odoriferous. The ends of the twigs brancU 
into bunches of flowers, which falling off, are suc- 
ceeded by bunches of berries, crowned with four 
small leaves: these berries are at first small and 
greenish, but when ripe they are larger than juni-^ 
per-berries; they are then black, smooth and shi* 
ning, and contain a small green aromatic pulp, 
with two large seeds, separated by a membrane. 

This tree grows on all the hilly parts of the island 
of Jamaica, but chiefly on the north side ; it is sel- 
dom felled, on account of the great profit arising 
from the fruit, which is annually exported in great 
quantities into Europe. The pimento-tree flowers 
in June, July and August, sooner or later according 
to th« situation or difference in the season; after it 
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flowerd, the fruit soon ripeas, Inxt in clear opett 
grounds it is sooner ripe than in thick woods. 

There is no great difRculty in curing or preser- 
ving this fruit : this is for the most part done by 
the Negroes, who mount the trees, and pull off the 
twigs with the unripe green fruit; after which^ 
they separate the fruit from the twigs and leayes^ 
and expose it to the sun for a number of days, from 
its rising to its setting, spreading the berries thinly 
on cloths, turning them frequently, and carefiiUy 
avoiding the dews. By this means they become a 
little wrinkled, and from green, change to a brown 
colour, when they are fit for the market. They are 
of difierent sizes, but commonly of the bigness of 
black pepper, and resembling, in smell and taste, 
« mixture of spices, from whence it is called all- 
spice. The more fragrant and smaller they are, the 
better they are accounted. Sir Hans Sloane, speak- 
ing of the pimento- fruit, observes, ^that it is desenr- 
edly reckoned the best, most temperate, mild and 
innocent, of all spices. 

The wild cinnamon, or more properly canella* 
alba tree, also grows in this island. Its trunk i^ 
about the thickness of that of the pimento-tree, 
and rises to the height of twenty or thirty feet^ 
having many twigs and branches hanging down- 
wards, and forming a beautiful appearance at the 
top. The bark consists of two parts ; the outward 
bark is as thin as a lAiHing, of a whitish, ash, or 
grey colour, with sonte white spots scattered upott 
it, and several i^hallow furrows, ef a darker colour^ 
rnniung variously through it: this bark is c^ an 
aromatic ta^te. The inward bark is as thick as a 
crown piece, smooth^ and of a whiter colour than 
the outward; it has a much more pungent tuad aro- 
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mdtic flavotir, iomewhat likfe that of clovefl. TKe 
leaves shoot out at the end of the twigs ^ithoui any 
Drder, standing on foot-^tsUks, each of them two 
inches in lengthy ind ohe in breadth; they are of a 
yellowish green colour, and areimooth and shining, 
without any incisures about their edgeb.. The ends 
of the twigs are branched into bunches 6^ scarlet 
or purple flowers, which, falling oft, are succeeded 
by clusters of rough ^eeii berries, of the sire of a 
large pea, that contain a pale green thlli pulp, and 
four black shining seeds of an irregular figure. 

All the parts of this tree^, when fresh, are verjr 
hot and aromatic; but the inward bark of the tree 
is what is chiefly used both in the English planta- 
tions in the West Indies and in Europe; it is easily 
curM, by only cutting off the bark; and letting it 
dry in the shade. The n^iddSmg sort of people iii . 
the West Indres prefer it to all other spices; it be- 
ing thought yery good to constittie th6 iilnmbderate 
humidity of the stomach, to help digestion, and 
expel wind. Rum loses its dis^^e'eable smell, it 
mixed whh this bacfk. The tree grows in the 
aarannah-woods, and is fbund oh each side of th^ 
road between Passage-fort and the town* of St. 
Ja^o de la Vega^ 

As great qu^tities of indigo have been produced 
in Jamaica, we shall here give a particular account 
of the manner in which it is cultiyated and pre-' 
par^d. It thrives best' itr sandy ground. The seed, 
from which it ii^ raised, is yelltiw; round, and some-' 
what less than a tare. The soil is first made light^ 
by hoeing; trenches^ ate thien dug, like those our 
gardeners prepare for pease, into which the seed is 
put about March; it grb^' ripe in' eight Weekg . 
time, and in fresh broken' groimd yj0r spring up' 
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about three feet high^ bi)t in other ground to nor 
more than eighteen inches^ The stalk is full of 
.leaves of a deep green colour, and will, from the 
first sowing, yield many crops in one year. When 
ripe it is cut, and steeped in vats twenty-four hours, 
after which it is cleared from the first w^er and 
put into proper cisterns, where, when it has been 
carefully beaten, it settles in about eighteen hours* 
in these cisterns are several taps, which let the clear 
water run out, and the thick is put into bags, about 
three feet long, made commonly of osnabrugs, which 
being hung up, all the liquid parts drop away, and 
tvhen well drained it is put into wooden boxes about 
three feet long, fourteen inches wide, and one and 
H half deep; these boxes are placed in the sun until 
the indigo is very hot, and, when the extreme heat 
is over, is repeated until it is sufficiently dried. 

In land that proves proper for indigo, the labour 
of one hand will,'in a y^ear's time, produce between 
eighty and a hundred weight, if no accidents 
happen; for indigo, as well as other West India 
produce, is liable to many; the most common are 
blasting and worms, by which it is frequently de- 
stroyed. 

There is plenty of cotton in Jamaica, which is 
finer than that of the Caribbee-islands. There are, 
besides, three sorts of bark used by tanners, who 
can tan better here than in England, and in six 
weeks the leather is ready to work into shoes. The 
island abounds with fustic, red- wood, log- wood and 
other woods fit for dyers; also drugs and medicinal 
herbs, as guaiacum, china-root, sarsapariUa, cassia, 
tamarinds, vanelloes, &c. But the sugar-cane is 
the chief glory of Jamaica, for by this the inhabi* 
tents have acquired iounense riches. 
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As to the population^ Various computations have 
T)een made; but, according to the best accounts, 
there are 100,000 white people, and four times as 
many Negroes. Their food consists of provisions 
similar to those of England, turtle, bread of Indian 
com, yams and cassivi-root; the water is unwhole- 
some near the sea-coasts, and has destroyed great 
numbers of seamen at Port-royal. Fevers and fluxes 
are very prevalent. 



CHAP, xvin. 

The manner in which Carolina was settled by the English, Its: 
climate, soil and produce. The manner of preparing turpen* 
tine, resin, tar and pitch. The nature of their exports. 

CAROLINA is a part of that extensive country 
in North-America, which was formerly compre- 
hended under the name of Florida. It was first 
fiscovered by Sebastian Cabot, and afterwards re- 
ceived the name of Florida from Juan Ponce de Leon, 

The Spaniards endeavoured several times to make 
settlements in this country; but, after many unfor- 
tunate and expensive expeditions, bein^ entirely 
discouraged, abandoned it for several years. At 
length the French, perceiTing that this large tract 
of land was neglected by the Spaniards, admiral 
Coligny sent John Ribaut, who formed a settle- 
ment here in the reign of Charles IX. and having 
built a fort, called it Charles-fort, giving the name 
of Port-royal to the harbour. 

The civil war raging in France, Ribaut's soldiers 
mutinied for want of supplies; for, though the 
natives were very kind to them, out of hatred to 
the Spaniards, they could not famish them with 
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mlny pt the necessaries they wanted. Rihaat, there^ 
fore^ after haviag made some discoveries in the east 
part of Florida, returned to France ; but in his pas- 
sage the men wer^ reduced to such extremity, that 
they killed and eat one of the crew, and would^ 
probably, have done so to others, had they not,^ pro- 
videntially, met with an English ship, which sup- 
plied them with some provisions. Two years after 
a peace being concluded in France between the 
catholics and protestants, admiral Coligny procured 
more ships to be sent; and soon after Ribaut fol- 
lowed with fresh supplies of men and provisions. 

The French now began to conceive great hopes * 
of this plantation, when a squadron of Spanish ships 
drove the French out of the fort, killed Ribaut and 
600 men, and obliged the remainder to return to 
France. The Spaniards, however, so oppressed the 
Iiidian^, that they only waited for an opportunity 
to be revenged, which soon after occurred. Cap- 
tain de Gorgues, a French gentleman, at his oym, 
e^pence, fitted out three stout ships, and sailing to 
Carolina with 280 men, was assisted by the natives, 
when having taken fort Charles, he put all the 
Spapiards found therein to the sword. They had 
b^ilt two other forts, which he ea^ly reduced, whose 
gai^risotts met with a similar fate, and th$n he de- 
n^olished the fortifications. It does not appear that 
de Gorgues made a,ny settlement here, or that the 
Spai^ards endeavoured to recover the country; for 
from the year 1567 it remained deserted by all the 
European natiom^^ until the reign of Charles lit 
king of England. 

In 1622, several English families, flying from the 
massacres committed by the Indians in Virginia and 
!^^w England, were driven upoa these coasts, an4 
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settled ra the proyince of Malica^ near the hea4 o£ 
the river May, where they became a kind of mis* 
stan^ies among the Malicans and Apalachites. 

Such was the situation of this province, when» 
after it had been abandoned by the French for near 
100 years, king Charles II. made a grant of it, in 
1663, to Edward earl (^Clarendon, lord high chan- 
cellor dT England, George duke of Albemarle, Wil- 
liam lord Craren, Anthony lord Ashly, sir George 
Carteret, sir William Berkley, and Ar John Colli- 
ton ; from the north end of Luck-island„ within 36 
degrees of north latitude, to the river San MatthiOj 
which borders on the coast of Florida, and is within 
31 degrees of north latitude, and to the westward 
as far aa the South Seas. 

These proprietors afterwards obtained another 
grant, which somewhat varied the boundary of the 
province, by fixing its northern frontier at Caro- 
toch-river, in 36"^ 36' north latitude,^ and its southern 
frontier in 29 degrees; within which bounds both 
the Carolinas, and the province of Georgia, were 
included. 

The plan of government for this colony was 
framed by that great statesman, Anthony earl of 
Shaftsbury, and digested into form by the justly 
celebrated Mr. John Locke ; but after it had been 
in the possession of the proprietors, or their heirs,^ 
for about 60 years, seven of them sold their shares 
to the crown for j^l5,500« each proprietor, who 
had a whole share, having £2bO0; and the quit- 
rents, and other incomes due to these proprietors, 
amounting to about jf 9000, they also sold to the 
crown for jf 5000. This surrender was confirmed 
by act of parliament, in the year 1728, when the^ 
remaimng one*eighth <^ the property, in the pos* 
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tes^n of lord Carteret, was confirmed to him and 
his heirs. 

This province is seated between the extremes of 
heat and cold ; but the heat is more troublesome 
in summer than the cold in winter ; this Ikst season * 
being very shorty and frosty mornings frequently 
succeeded by warm days. The air is for the most 
part serene and clear/ both in summer and winter; 
yet the inhabitants have their winter rains, and 
. sometimes very heavy showers about midsummer, 
especially if the wind changes suddenly from the 
south-east to the north-west, when it blows ex- 
ceeding cold, and brings distempers on those who 
do not take care to guard against it. To those who 
live regularly, and use any precaution, the country 
is generally healthful : but persons, who after a hot 
day expose themselves to the cold breezes of the 
evening, usually feel their effects ; as do those who 
indulge themselves in eating great quantities of 
fruit, and drinking pernicious liquors to excess. 
The country is subject to hurricanes, as well as the 
Caribbee-islands, but they do not happen every year. 

This province is now divided into North and 
South Carolina, and the country known by the name 
of Georj^a, was within the original limits of this 
colony; but at present we shall only concern our- 
selves with the two first-mentioned provinces, and 
shall treat of the last in its proper place. 
' North Carolina is bounded by Virginia on the 
north; by the ocean on the east; by a line drawn, 
in 34 degrees, from the ocean to the mountains, on 
the south ; and by that part of Florida possei^sed by 
the Indians, on the west ; and is subdivided into 
fourteen townships or parishes. 

South Carolina is divided from North Carolina 
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hj the above ima^nary line^ on the north; by tho 
ocean on the east; by the river Savannah, ^hich 
separates it from Georgia, on the sonth-; and by 
the country of the Indians, on the west; being di- 
vided into fourteen parishes or tonmships. But the 
chief, and almost the only town in both Carolinas^ 
is Charles-town, situated in 32^ 45' north latitude, 
on the point of the peninsula formed by Ashley and 
Cooper rivers; the former of which is navigable for 
ships twenty miles above the town, and for boats 
and large canoes near forty miles further; the other 
river is not navigable for ships so far, but for boats 
much further. The houses are generally well built 
of brick or timber, and formed into regular and 
spacious streets. 

The town of Beaufort is situated on the island of 
Port Royal, in 31° 46' north latitude, and iOO milef 
south of Charles-town; the island and continent 
forming a fine capacious harbour, capable of con- 
taining the whole royal navy of England. This 
island consists of near 1000 acres, and is navigable 
all round for boats and pettiaugers, or great canoes, 
and one half of it for shipping, where large vessels^ 
may load and unload from the shore. This town is 
small, though, from its advantageous situation, it 
will probably be the capital of Carolina. There is 
another port town erected at Wingaw, about 50 
miles to the northward of Charles-town, to which 
they have given the name of George Tovra* 

As to the produce of the country, all sorts oC 
trees and plants will grow there, as well as can be 
wished, particularly citron trees; white mulberrj 
trees, for feeding of silk worms; orange trees, 
olives, vines, rice, wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, 
Xemp, flax, cotton, tobacco and indigo. The lands 
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mre not difficult to clear, because there are neitlier 
stones nor brambles, but only lai^ trees, which db 
not groMT very thick; so that more land could be 
cleared there in one week, than in Europe in a 
month. It is customary to cut down thes^ great 
trees^ and to* leave the stunlpg four or five years t6 
rot, after which they root thetn up, in order t6 
nianure the land. The ground is indeed sandy; 
hut this sand is imprecated with a salt or nitt^^ 
which renders it vc*ry fhiitfal; so that there are a 
great number of plantations, that have been con- 
etantly cultivated fbi severity ;)rears,ivhich continue 
to produce great crops, withotLt ever being manurecf, 
for they liever lay any duilg oit the ground. 

Silk worms, in Carolina, are hatched from the 
egg about the middle of March,' at the same 
time that the mulberry leaves, whfch are their 
food, beghi to open; being attended afnd fed sn 
M^eks, they eat no more, but have smaR bushes set 
up for them, to spiii theteselveis into balls, that are 
thrown into warm water, and wbtttid off into raw 
iilk. 

Turpentine, resin, tar and pitch, are? produced 
from a sort of pine-tree. Turpentine, by cutting^ 
in the standing greenF trees', several channels, thai 
meet at the foot of the tree, wherfe a receiver is 
placed. These channels arfe cut as* high as a persotf 
can reach with an ale, a^d^ the hark is ][>eeled off 
from al4 th^se parts of the trunk that are eit^ed 
to the isuR, that its^ heat may the more easily force 
out the toirpentine, which flows into'thi^ receiver. 
This tur]^enfine^ being boiled in kettle^, becomtii 
resin. 

Tar \» made by preparing a circulat flooir of clay, 
decltniiig towards the centre^ from which is laid 
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dloping a lerpodeil pipe, ^l^icb reaches qihftvA ten 
feet ^^Iioift the circun^erence. Under the end^ 
the earth is A\ig away, and barrels placed to receive 
|;he t^r ^s it runs. Upon the flppr is built a pile of 
dry pine-wood, split in pieces, and surrouwieft witji 
a wall of earth, jjurhich covers ijt all over, e^tcept a 
little at the top, wbejre tjhe fij*e js first l^ipdlied ; after 
the fire begins to buno they also coyer tb^e top, t,o 
prevent flame, and only a sufi^cient heat tQ force 
tbe t^r do^^nwards ^ntp the pipe in the center of 
the floor. This heat they temper as they pleas^, 
by thrustuig a stick through tbe €^rtb> and letting 
in tbe air at as many places as they think proper. 
Pitch is made by boiling tar in large iron kettles 
set in furnaces, or by burning it in round clay holes 
made in the earth. ^ 

Black cattle have greatly increased since the 
first settling this colony. The cows graze in the 
forest, a^d the calves being separated, apd kept in 
jpastufpes fenced in, they jretum home j^t pight to 
jiucjile them. Here are aJL^o ^bunflajaQe of hogs, that 
go da^ly to feed in the woods, on nuts and roots, 
b^t hayii^ a^elter at bome, and something givep 
tbem to eat, generally r^eti^ra in the eyen^. The 
beef and pprk produced her^, fii^d a gQod market 
in the sugar-islands. 

The ^ade of Carolina is so very considerable, 
that above 200 ships a^^^ally sail from thence, 
laden with merchandise of , the growth <;^ the cQun- 
try; aivl it appeared frpmthe custom-hQ\isje entries^ 
at Ch?urlejp-town, so long figo as ^rpm March 1730 
to March 1731, that they exported in that ye^r, 
41,^57 barrels of rice, about 500 pounds weight 
per barrel ; 19,750 barrels of pitch; 2,063 of tar ; 
and 759 of turpentia^; 300 ca^s of deer-skins^ 
vox*. 11, ;2» 
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eontainiiig 8 or 900 each; begides a vast quafttiiy 
of Indian com, pease and beans, beef, pork^ and 
other salted flesh ; plank and timber for bailding, 
as oak, walnut, pme, cedar and cypress; and they 
now export great quantities of indigo^ 

They carry on a great trade with the Indians^ 
from whom they procure vast quantities of skins ; 
in exchange for which, they give them powder and 
shot, coarse cloth, vermfllioti, iron, strong liquorsp, 
and some other goods, by which they have a very^ 
considerable profit; and to assist them in cultiva- 
ting the ground they have above 40,000 Negroesv 



CHAP. XIX. 

The settlemeBt of New York. A description of that prorhice, 
afid the trade of its inhabltaats. 

THE next colony in America settled by the 
English, was that of New York, to which they 
had a double right, that of discovery and conquest* 
The coast was first viewed by Seba^an Cabot^ 
and, in the teign of queen Elizabeth, the country 
was. considered as part of the province of Virginia. 
Afterwards, in the year 1608, Hudson, the famous 
navigator, discovered the river that has since borne 
his name, and the adjacent country, which he 
afterwards, without any legal authority, sold to 
the Dutch, who settled there. At length, some 
English dissenters, who, for the sake of religious 
toleration, fled to Holland, hearing the Dutch ^ve 
an inviting description of the river, climate, and 
soil of this country, embarked in order to sail 
thither; but the master of the ship being bribed 
by the Dutch, obliged them to land farther to the 
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nortWard^ where thej became the first planters <^ 
New England. 

Two or three years before this, sir Samuel Ajrgall 
had destroyed the Dutch plantations; when, to 
prevent the lil^e for the future, they applied to 
king James for his licence to stay there, to build 
cottages, and to plant, for traffic as well as subsis- 
tence, pretending that it was only for the conve- 
nience of their ships touching there for water and 
provisions, in their voyage to Brastl ; but by de- 
grees they extended their limits, built towns, for- 
tified them, became a flourishing colony, and called 
the country Nova Belgia. 

The Dutch colonies were in this thriving con- 
dition, at the opening of the first Dutch war, in the 
reign of king Charles 11. when they were attacked 
by the English, in 1644, tinder sir Robert Carr, 
who was sent to take possession of this plantation. 
He took with him between two or three thousand 
men, and pfiering protection to such of the inhabi- 
tants as submitted, became master of the whole 
country without a blow. After which his majesty 
gave leave to such of the inhabitants as were in* 
eltned, to stay, and suffered the rest to depart with 
their effects. The number of the latter was very 
inconsiderable in comparison of the former. Colo- 
nel Nichols was left governor of the province, and 
continued so twenty years; ia which time he not 
only brought the people to relish, but to be ena- 
moured with the English government ; so that there 
was not the least disturbance among the inhabitants, 
on account of their being subject to England. 

The duke of York made a grant of part of this 
province; but the remainder, which is now stiled 
New York^ continued a royal government till the 
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American reyolation. This proyince is bonnSedb j^ 
Canada on the norths by New England on the east^ 
i>y the ocean on the south, and by the fiyfe Indiail 
nations and Pensylvahia on the ^^st. It ejttend) 
above two hundred miles in length, from north to 
south, but is scarcely sixty miles broad in any part. 
To this must be added the island of Maiiahattan, 
upon which the city of New York is built ; Staten- 
island and Long-island, all which lie before the 
mouth of Hudson's-river, and are comprehended 
in New York projper. 

This province is divided into ten counties, which, 
proceeding from north to south down Hudson's- 
river, lie in the following order: Albany, Ulster, 
puchess. Orange, King's county, Chester, NcW 
York county, Queeii's county, Suffolk county, and 
Richmond cqj^nty, which abound in farms, but have 
riot many great tovms ; the principal are New Ycwrk 
city, Schenectida, Albany and West Chester. 

New York city is situated in 40** 46' north lati- 
tude, and 47" 4' west longitude, at the south end 
of York county, in an island at the mouth of Hud- 
son's-river, about fourteen miled long, and three 
t>road. As this city stands on an eminence, and 
Contains numerous houses built with brick and 
8tone, and has a wall and forts that serve as well 
iTor ornament as defence, there is scarcely any toun 
in North America that makes a better appearance; 
The public buildings are the several churches be- 
longing to those of the church of England, to the 
Swedes of the Lutheran persuasion, to the Putch 
Calvinists, the t^rench refugees, and the English 
dissenters; the town-house, and the edifice where 
their general assemblies and courts of justice are 
held. This city has likewise an excellent harbour, 
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furniglied with commodious quays and warehouseg, 
and employs some hundreds of vessels in its foreign 
trade and fisheries. 

As Netr York may be considered the frontier 
garrison in the south agftinst an invasion from any 
maritime power^ so Schenectida town and fort, in 
the county of Albany, twenty miles north of the 
town of Albany, may be deenied the frontier on the 
north against Canada and the Indians. Albany is i 
tonstderable town in Hud son's- river, a hundred 
iwid fifty miles north of New York city, and has a 
fort erected for its defence. 

South-west of New York lies Staten-island^ 
which is about ten miles in length, six in breadth; 
and has a great many good farms and plantations. 

Long-island lies east of Staten-island, and south- 
east of New York, opposite to Connecticut. It is 
H hundred and fifty miles in length, and generally 
about twelve in breadth, containing three of the 
counties above-mentioned, viz. Queen's county, Suf- 
JFolk county and Richmond county. The chief towns 
hi Queen's cOunty are Jamaica and Hempstead ; in 
Slifiblk county the chief town is Oyster-bay; and 
in the last there is not only the town of Richmond, 
which giveiS its name to that county, but Southamp- 
ton, North-eastle and New Windsor. 

In Long-island there is a celebrated plain, sixteen 
miles long and four broad, to which they have given 
the name of Salisbury-plain, from its having as fine 
a turf a^ the plain of that name in England. As 
there is an excellent breed of horses in the island, 
they hate races here every season, to which the 
people of New England and New York resort. 
There are other gdod towns in the county of West 
Chester on the continent^ east of the mouth of Hud- 
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son's-river, the chief of which are Wert Chester 
and Rye. 

The trade from New York to the sugar islands 
is very considerable, and consists in corn, flour, 
beef, pork, pease, bacon, smoked-beef, apples, 
onions, boards and pipe-staves, for which they re- 
ceive in return sugar, molasses, rum, ginger, coffee^ 
&c. They have also a very advantageous trade 
with Madeira and the Azores, in pipe-staves and 
fish, for which they load their ships back with wine 
and brandy. It is affirmed, that the winters being 
severe in this country, the inhabitants consume 
more of the woollen manufactures of England than 
all the islands put together, Jamaica excepted. 

CHAP. XX. 

The settlement of the East and West Jerseys. Their prodnc* 
and trade. 

THE countries, now called the Jerseys, fell 
under the dominion of the crown of Great Britain 
by the conquest of Nova Belgia, or New York, of 
which they formed a part. The several voyages> 
that had been made for the planting of Virginia, 
rendered these coasts very well known to multitudes 
of English seamen, who being dispersed in difierent 
parts of the world, carried an account of the ferti- 
lity of these countries wherever they went ; and this 
inspired strangers with a strong desire of possessing 
what the English seemed to neglect. 

The first Europeans who settled here, were the 
Swedes, who had three towns in this province, 
Christina, called by the Indians Andastaka, Elsin- 
bourgh, and Gottenbourgh. Their settlements were 
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ehiefly on the south side of the river towards Pen- 
sylvania, opposite to Which there is a place still 
called Fort-Elsinbourgh. The Swedes, however, 
made but little progress in their plantation; while 
the Dutch, being always industrious in promoting 
their own advantage, worked them so far out of it^ 
that Bergen, the northern part of New Jersey, wa» 
almost entirely new planted by Hollanders. At 
length king Charles II. gave this tract in his grant 
of Nova Belgia to the duke of York; but th« 
English made no settlement in it until several years 
after they were in the possession of that province, 
and had greatly extended their plantations. 

The duke of York having invested this province,, 
under the name of Nova Caneria, in John lord 
Berkeley and sir George Carteret, they, or their as- 
signees, agreed to divide it into two parts ; when 
East Jersey, which borders on New-York, falling 
to sir George, whose family was of the isle of 
Jersey, this province took its name from thence; 
knd West New Jersey, which borders on Pensyl- 
vahia, falling to the lord Berkeley, it was agreed to 
give the name of that island to the whole. 

This entire province, containing the two Jerseys^ 
has the main ocean on the south and east; the river 
Delawar, which separates it from Pensylvania, on 
the west; and Hudson's river on the north. It lies 
between 39 and 40 degrees north latitude, and ex- 
tends in length above 120 miles, and 60 in breadth 
from north to south. The largest and best inha- 
bited part of this province, is East-Jersey, which 
extends from Little-egg harbour to that part of 
Hudson's river, which is in 41 degrees north lati-^ 
tudoi and to the southward and westward was di-. 
Tided from West- Jersey, by a line of partition, that 
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extende in leaglli from Egg ^arbour to the soulJ^ 
branch c^Raritan river> and contains Bergen county^ 
Essex county, and Middlesex* on the north side of 
the last mentioned river* and Monmouth county on 
the south. West Jersey contains the same numbe|r 
of counties* and these are Turlington* Glouceste];» 
Sa^em* and Cape May. 

The chief towns in tli,e ^ersjeys are* first, Pertfc 
Amboy* the capital of Jthe Aounty of Middlesex* 
pleasantly situated at the input^ of JGLaritan river* 
which* had it been built according to the intended 
model* would have been one of the finest towns ija 
North America; but planters have not resorted to 
it* a^ was expected* thopgh it i^ so commodiously 
situated for t^ade* that sh^p? of ^00 tpns may com^ 
up in one tide* and lie l^efore the n^erch^nt's doors; 
but ]£li?ab^h's town* ^hich Is thje c^^pital of the 
county of Efuse;^* $uid Is jdtu9jte4 to the ^xorth* flou- 
rishes much more* ^nd may still \^ deen^jd the moi|t 
4U)nsiderable toivp in the Jerseys. The pther prin- 
cipal tonras are Bergen* ;the capj[.t^ qf the counter 
of the same name; Middleton* Slv*ewsbury* ai^ 
Freehold* in the cQunty pf Mo^^inouth; furling* 
ton or BricUingtpn* the capital of th/e cpunly of 
Burlington* and of West Jersey. This last town is 
situated op an isjiand* in the jpdiddle pf the river 
Delawar* to the northwf^rd of Philadelphia in Pen- 
jBylyania* hut on the opposite ^d,e pf the river. TJhie 
ha^i^es are h^in^^ndely built pf brick* and laid out 
^ito spacious streets* with commodious quays ai^ 
wharfs^ to which ships of two or three hundred tops 
may come up. The eiisy communication this toytfk 
.pos8essep^witiiPhij[a4e\phi^ and the oce^^n* bymea^ 
of the riyer Salem* .which falls into Delawar bay, 
renders it one of the best townp in ^ept Jersey^ 
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I9rhfe43ier we consider itB situation, buildings ot 
tradew 

The soil and conveniences of rivers and creeka 
jire much the same in both Jerseys, except that 
West-Jersey abounds more in the latter, from ita 
aituation on Delawar river. The country produces 
abundance of all 4Sorts of grain; and the inhabitants^ 
besides carrying provisions to the sugar islands^ 
drive a trade in furs and skins. They also export 
•train-oil, iron, copper, black cattle^ fish, com, and 
other provisions. 

CHAP. XXI. 

The Tftrioas tettlem«nts and reyolutioos lA tlii9 Laca/Aa o^ 
Bahama blands. 

W£ now eome to the settlement of theXucayait 
or Bahama idands, the first parts of the new world 
discovered by Columbus, ^o arrived first at Gua** 
nahani^ to wMch he gave the name of St. Salvador^ 
but the English changed it to that of Cat-island. 
As these islands lie rather out of the usual course 
of ships bound to the continent of America, it was 
lon^ before the English had any notice of themt 
but, in 1667, captain William Sayle being bound 
to Carolina, was forced by a storm among theih^ 
and had an opportunity of examining them care* 
fully, particularly a lai^ island, to which he gave 
his own name. But being a second time driven 
upon it, when bound to the continent, he gave it 
the name of Providence. After his return to Eng* 
land, he acquauited the proprietors of Carolina with 
the situation and circumstances of these islands ; 
observing, that, in case they were settled, they 

VOL. u. Sy 
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might not only be of great benefit to England, but 
be a constant check on the French and Spaniard^ 
in case of a breach with either or both of those 
nations. These reasons being suggested to king 
Charles II« his majesty made a grant of the Bahama 
islands to George duke of Albemarle, Anthony 
lord Ashley, John lord Berkeley^^ William lord 
Craven, ar George Carteret, and sir Peter ColUton. 

The Bahama islands sxe situated to the north q£ 
Cuba^ and stretch to the north-east from the southr 
west, between 21 and 27 degrees of north latitude^ 
and between 73 and 81 degrees of west longitude* 
The island of Bahama, which communicates its 
name to the rest, is seated in the latitude of 26* 36', 
at the distance of about twenty leagues from the 
eontinent of Florida. It is about fifty miles in 
length, but scarce any where sixty miles in breadth, 
and in many places not half so broad« It is, how- 
eyer, very pleasant and fruitful ; the soil is remark* 
ably rich, and the country every where abounds 
with brooks> and springs oi fresh water. 

Providence Island lies in the centre of some hun- 
dreds of islands, some of them many miles in length, 
and others no bigger than small rocks rising above 
the water; so that it is extremely dangerous for 
ships to be forced in among them. This island lies 
in 25 degrees north latitude, is twenty-dght miles 
long, and eleven miles broad, at the greatest breadth* 
The most considerable profits of the first planters 
of Providence island, arose from the misfortunes of 
such as were shipwrecked; or from those who, in 
a winter voyage to the continent of America, were 
driven to the Bahama islands, and put into Provi- 
dence for provisions. 

The first governor that was sent to Providence 
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island by the proprietors, was Mr. Chillingworth, 
t«rho went there about the year 1672, when several 
people sailed from England, and the other colonies, 
to settle there; but living a licentious life, they 
grew impatient of restraint, and Mr.Chillingworth 
endeavouring to reduce them to settled habits, they 
assembled tumnltuously, seized him, and shipped 
him off for Jamaica; after w^ich they liyed as they 
thought proper. 

'■' Though such an unruly colony afforded but little 
encouragement for any man to put himself into 
their hands, yet six or seven years after, the pro- 
prietors made Mr. Clarke governor. His fate was 
much worse than that of his predecessor; for th6 
Spaniards, being then jealous of every new English 
colony towards the souths landed in Providence, 
destroyed all the stock which the inhabitants could 
not carry off^ burned their houses, obliged them to 
remove to other colonies, and killed Mr. Clarke. 
The island remained uninhabited till about the 
time of the revolution, when several persons removed 
'thither from England and the continent of America^ 
and a new governor was appointed. 

About ten years after, there were in Providence, 
and the adjacent islands, near 1000 inhabitants; 
some tobacco was planted, a sugar-mill set up, and 
other improvements made; but, in 1708, the Spa^ 
niards and French landed, surprised the fort, took 
the governor prisoner, plundered the settlers, burned 
the town of Nassau, ruined the fort, and spiked the 
guns. After which they carried off the governor, 
and about half the blacks, the rest saving themselves 
in the woods; but, in about a month after, they 
returned, and took most of the negroes that vrefe 
left. After this second invasion^ the English inhi^ 
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bitants of the Bahnnas tkought it in rain to sta;^ 
any longer; and tkerefore removed, some to Caro* 
Ima, some toyirginia« and some to New England, 
and other parts ci America. 

The Bahama isluids at length beeomii^ a re- 
ceptacle for pirates, and the English cimsidering 
that it would be of fatal consequence if they fell 
into the hands of an enemy, the house of lords ad* 
dressed her majesty queen Anne, that the island of 
Pro?idence might be put in a posture of defence. 
This advice being neglected, their lordships, four 
years after, addressed his majesty king George I. ; 
who gave directions for didodging the pirates, for 
making settlements, and erecting fortifications. 

Captain Woodes Rogers was now appointed go- 
vernor, and sailed for Providence in April 1718, 
with a naval force for subduing the pirates. In 
the mean time colonel Bennett, governor of Ber- 
muda, sent a sloop to the island, ordering them to 
iurrender. Those who were then on the island, 
gladly accepted the favourable terms that were of- 
fered them, and promised to surrender, as soon as 
they could get a passage to the English colonies ; 
adding, that they did not doubt but their compa- 
nions, who were at sea, would gladly follow their 
example. Accordingly captain Henry Jenningi^ 
and fifteen others, immediately followed the sloop 
to Bermudas, and surrendered; and captain Lassie, 
captain NichoUs, captain Hernigold, aiid captain 
Burgess, surrendered soon after, and 1^ pf t^heir 
men. But Vane, one of the captains of the piia^f , 
set fire to a French ship of 2S guns, which he had 
captured, in order to bum the Rose frigate, which 
arrived at Nassau ; however, that frigate escaped, 
by tutting her cables. The Milford man <>f war^ 
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ft&d anotker, on board of which wM the goyernor, 
then standing in for the harbour. Vane, and about 
fifty of his men, escaped in a sloop. 

Mr. Woodes Rogers landed on rtie S7th of July^ 
when he took possession of the fort, and caused hia 
majesty's comnnssion to be read in the presence of 
the officers, soldiers, and about three hundred per-- 
sons, whom he found there at his arrival; they had 
been almost daily e;|Eercised in arms for their de^ 
fence, in case of an attack from the Spaniards or 
French, and captain Rogers brought with him above 
a hundred soldiers, who being added to the others^ 
were sufficient to secure the Bahama islands. 

Mr. Rogers began to regulate the government^ 
and reduce it to order. He nominated six of the 
adventurers who came with him to be of the council, 
to whom he added six more out of such of the in- 
habitants as had never been pirates. Ajfter the 
board had been appointed, about two hundred of 
the pirates surrendered themselves, and took the 
oath of allegiance, as did voluntarily the greatei^ 
part of the inhabitants of Providence, who, a few 
years after, were computed at fifteen hundred per- 
Mns ; out of these were formed three companies of 
militia under officers of their own island. These 
€M>mpanies took their turn every ni^t in the town-^ 
guard at Nassau. The independent pompany was 
always on duty in the fort, and a battery of eight 
guns was erected at the eastern enhance of the 
harbour. 

By these methods the face of af&irs in this part 
of the world was entirely changed. The town of 
Nassau was rebuilt, a regular force established, and 
plantations laid out. Soon after the neighbouring 
\dmi of Jgleutl^era was 9Ufo settled; aboijit sixty 
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Ikmilies fixing themselves there, erected a small 
fort for their defence. The same was done in Har- 
bonr-island, where the plantation soon grew mor^ 
considerable, and a large fort was built for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Rogers returning to England, was succeeded 
in the goyemment by captain Fitz- Williams ; and, 
since the last settlement of these islands, they have 
been gradually improving^ 



CHAP. XXII. 

The settlements of the Hudson's.baj compaDy. Religiojn, man* 
ners and customs of the Indians ; the plants 9gkd animals, par. 
ticalarly the bearer. 

THE next corporation formed by the English 
for enlargii^ their commerce, was the Hudson's- 
^)ky company, erected by king Charles II. on the 
following o^ccasion: Messrs. Radison and Gooselier, 
fwo Frenchmen, were informed by the Caiiadian 
Indians, that they might go by land to the bottom 
of the bay, where the English had never yet been; 
whereupon they desired them to conduct them 
there, which the Indians did, and returning to the 
Upper Lake the way they came, and thence to 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, they offered the 
principal merchants there to conduct ships to Hud- 
son 's-bay; but their project was rejected. They 
returned to France, in hopes of a more favourable 
reception at court; but, after pres^iting several 
memorials, and spending much time and money, 
their project was considered as ahimerical, and they 
were answered in the same manner as at Quebec* 
However, the English ambassador at Paris hearing 
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at their proposals, imagined he should do a piece 
of service to his country, by engaging them in the 
service of the English, who had already preteur 
ticnis to the bay; he therefore persuaded them to 
go to London, where they met with a favourable 
reception from some persons of quality, merchants 
and others, who employed Mr. Gillam, a person 
experienced in the New England trade, to perfect 
this discovery. 

. He sailed in the Nonsuch ketch in the year 1 677, up 
Baffin's-bay to the height of 75 degrees, and thence 
southward to 51 degrees, where he entered a river, 
to which he gave the name of Prince Rupert's-river, 
end finding the natives disposed to a friendly com- 
merce, he erected a small fortress, which he stiled 
Charles-fort« The success of this expedition was so 
remarkable, that, on the return of Mr. Gillam, the 
persons concerned in fitting out this vessel applied 
to king Charles II. for a patent, who granted them, 
one dated the 2d of May/ 1760* 

Hudson's- bay is situated from 51 to 64 degreei 
north latitude, and is six hundred miles in length; 
and the mouth of the straits, which is six leagues 
over, lies in about 61 degrees north latitude. The 
two opposite shores are called, the East-main and 
West-main; the former is also termed Labrador, 
and the latter New South Wales. 

The company erected their first fort on Rupert's* 
river, but never had any towns there; they live 
within their forts in little houses and huts, in which 
the builders consider nothing but how to defend 
themselves from the cold and rain ; they are not, 
however, so much disturbed by the latter as by the 
former. In 1670, another factory was established 
at Fort Nelson. Meanwhile the company, by their 
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goremors a»d stents, made such contneto VfiUS 
the In^an captaiBS or kings, for enjoying an ear- 
clusiye trade, that thejeould not pretend they had 
eneroached upmi them. These contracts were aa 
binding as the Indians could make them, and wert 
confirmed by such ceremonies as they thought 
most sacred and obligatory. 

In the year 1686, the company were in posses^ 
sion of five settlements, viz. Albany-river, Haye'9* 
island, Rnpert's-river, Fort Nelson and New Se- 
vern; and their teade at each of them was very 
considerable, f^om Albatty-river they had gene* 
rally three thousand five hundred beavers a year; 
and their commerce increased so much, that the 
French began to be afraid that all the Upland In* 
dians would be drawn down to the bay. But being 
sensible of the pusillanimity of James II. kii^ ^ 
England, tbey resolved to drive the English out of 
all their possessions at the bottom of the bay. First 
they took Haye's-island, and then the fort on 
Rupert's-river; after which, the French company 
at Ginada procured a detachment of soldiers to b^ 
sent under the ^sbevalier de Troyes, who marched 
over land from Quebec, and, in a tmie of profound 
peace, laid negeto the fort at Albany-river; but 
though the governor did all in his power to de- 
fend the place, he was obliged to surrender it in a 
week's time. Hovrever, about seven years after, the 
company, assisted by the government, retook all 
the forts and faetories of which the French had 
before deprived them; and these in return drovi 
them out again. 

In 1696, the company applied themselves to king 
William, representing their inability to miuntain 
themselves against the French, and praying the 
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HSsLstence of the crown; upon wliichj two men of 
war were sent^ under the command of captain Allen, 
who, coming into Haye's-river, summoned all the 
forts to surrender. The French governor, findings 
himself unable to defend them against the English, 
eajHtulated, and they were allowed to march out 
with all military honours. However, in the next 
war, the French renewed their attacks upon th^ 
settlements of the lludson's-bay company, with 
•such success, that they left them only Fort Albany; 
but by the treaty of Utrecht, every thing was rc-^ 
stored to the company again, and an equitable satis» 
fection made for their losses. Besides the above^ 
they have York-fort, Churchill, and Moose-river 
factories. 

As to the situation of the country al>out the^e 
forts: Moose-river factory is in latitude 51* 28', 
and is built near the mouth of the river^ which, at 
twelve miles distance from the fort, is divided into 
two branched; one comes from the southward, and 
th^ other from the south-west^ On the southern 
branch all sorts of grain thrive, as barley, pease 
and beans do at the factory, though exposed to the 
ohilling winds that blow from the bay. On th« 
southern part, above the falls, there grow along 
the river wild-oats and rye, the husks of which are 
black, though the grain is perfectly clear and 
white, like rice : as it grows in the water, the In* 
dians beat it off, when ripe, into their canoes^ as 
they pass along the river. In the woods at the 
bottom of the bay, at Moose, Albany and Rupert 
rivers, are very large timber trees of all kinds, as 
oak, ash, &c. as well as pines, cedars and spruee. 
7hey have, good grass for making hay, and all 
jorts of pulse, grain, and those fruit-trees natural 
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to the same climate in Europe^ all thrive Yerywefl^ 

The ice breaks up at Moose factory in the be* . 
ginninj^ of April, but higher up in the country in 
March. The river is navigable fbr canoes a 
great way up among the falls, one of which i» 
fifty feet in height ; but beyond this the river is 
deep, and navigable for a great way, and the cli- 
mate good* There is a great deal of small wood 
near the factory, but it improves farther up the 
river, where they have juniper, birch and poplar; 
and more southerly,, tiio timber is still larger, and 
the variety greater* 

Though the bottom of the bay is as near the line 
As London, it being in 51 d^rees, yet the air is 
excessively cold for nine months in the year, and 
the other three months very hot. iJowever, sdme 
fruits, as gooseberries, strawberries, and dewberries, 
grow about Rupert s-river, where the commoditieil 
for trade are guns, powder, shot/ cloth, hatchets, 
kettles, tobacco, Ac. which the English exchange 
with the Indians for furs, as beavers, martins, foxes, 
moose and other dcins« 

Mr. Dobbs observes, that •' The company avoid 
tXl they can making discoveries to the northward 
of Churchill, or extending their trade that way, 
for fear they should discover a passage to the wes- 
tern ocean of America, and tempt, by that means, 
the rest of the English merchants to lay open their 
trade, which they know they have no legal right 
to; which, if the passage was found, would not only 
animate the rest of the merchants to pursue the 
trade through that passage, but also to find out 
the great advantages that might be made of the 
trade of the rivers and countries adjoining to the 
bay, by which means they would lose their beloved 
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^naaopolj. But the prospect they have of gain te 
be made, by trading vritb the Es€|uiniaux Indians, 
for whale-fin, whale and seal oil, and sea-horse 
teeth, indaces them to venture a stoop annually, 
«s far as 62** 30', to Whale-cove, where these In- 
dians meet them, and truck their fins and oil with 
them/' 

The Indians of certain districfe, bounded by par- 
ticular rivers, have each of them what they call ah 
okimah, or captain, who is an old man, esteemed 
only for his prudence and experience. His autho- 
rity is only what they please to give him upon par- 
ticular <)ccasions. He is their orator ,when they 
address the English, bxA speaks for them in their 
own councils, when they assemble every spring, to 
settle their quarters for hunting, fowling and fish- 
ing. Their notions of religion are very confined* 
They maintain that there are two monetoes, or 
sjnrits, one who send« all the good things, and the 
other all the bad« Their worship consists in songs 
and dances at their feasts, in honpur of the mone- 
toes who have favoured them; but if they are sick, 
or much distressed for want of provisions, they 
hang some little bauble which they esteem, upon 
the top of a pole, near the tent, to pacify the of- 
fended spirit. As they lead a rambling life, they 
can receive no benefit from tame fowl or cattle, for 
they seldom stay above a fortnight at a place, unless 
they find plenty of game. On their resting they 
build their huts, and then disperse to procure game 
tor their food, returning at night, after having killed 
enough to support them for a day. But in these 
exoursiims they do not proceed above a league or 
two from their huts. When tibey find a scarcity of 
l^me, they remove a league or two farther^ and 
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thus traverse through these countries and bogs; 
scarcely missing one day in winter or summer^ 
whether the weather is fair or foul, and going in 
the greatest storms of snow. 

The smaller game, got by traps or snares, are 
generally the employment of women and children, 
as martins, squirrels, ermines, &c. while the elks^ 
or moose-deer, stags, bears, tigers, wolves, foxes,' 
beavers, otters, carcajous, &c. are the employment 
of the men. But when the Indians hill any game 
for food, they leave it upon the spot, and the next 
day send their wives to fetch it home ; directing 
them to the place, by breaking off branches from 
the trees, and laying them in the road, pointing to 
the place where they should go, and sometimes they 
scatter moss, so that they never misp finding it. tt 
is observable, that the trees all bend towards the 
iouth^ and that the branches on that side are larger 
and stronger than those of the north side ; and that 
this is also the case with respect to the moss that 
grows upon the trees. 

When they go abroad in winter, to hunt and shoot 
for their daily food, before they dress, they rub 
themselves all over with beards grease, or oil of 
beavers, which does not freeze, They also grease 
the fur of their beaver coats, and then put them on. 
They have a kind of boots or stockings, made of 
beaver's skin welLoiled, with the fur inwards, and 
above them they have an oil-skin laced about their 
feet, which keeps out the cold and water, where 
there is neither ice nor snow; and by this means 
they never freeze or suffer by the cold. In summer, 
when they go naked, they also rub themselves with 
oil or grease, which keeping their skins soft and 
pupple, prevents their l^ing scQXched hj exposi^ 
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themgelves to the sun, and hinders their being mo- 
lested by the flies, bugs, mosketoes, or any other 
noxious insect. When they want to gH rid of it, 
they go into the water, and rub themselves all over 
with mud or clay, then letting it dry upon them, 
they rub. it off; but whenever they arc free from 
the ml, the flies and mosketoes immediately attack 
them. 

They use no milk from the time they are weaned, 
and have an aversion to cheese. They are very fond 
of bTandy and rum, pruens and raisins, and all kinds 
of toys. 

The martins, bears, rein-deer, buf&Ioes, wolves, 
and other beasts with rich furs, are very numerous, 
the country being mostly rocky, and covered with 
white moss; but there are no beavers to the north- 
ward of Churchill-river, on account of there being 
no ponds or woods, proper for those animals. The 
carcajous and otters prey upon the beavers, when 
they can take them at an advantage. The former 
is as big as a very large dog, and has a good fur, 
which in exchange is valued at a beaver and a half. 
A large beaver, or castor, is about twenty-six 
inches long, from the hind part of the head to the 
root of the tail, and is about three feet eight inches 
round. Its head is about seven inches long and 
eight broad ; and its tail, which is somewhat of an 
oval form, and covered with scales, is fourteen inches 
long and six broad. Its ears are short and round ; 
its eyes are small, and it has two fore teeth in each 
jaw, about an inch long, which are extremely sharp 
and strong. Though its legs are but five inches 
long, its feci are above six inches in length, and 
its paws tbrmed like a man's hand ; but the toes of 
|)ie hind feet ure joined like thope of a duck, wit^ 
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a membrane of a slate-colour. It makes use of its pa\r 
in feeding! as apes do, and in building its house. 

The ancient ivriters of mtural history are mis'- 
taken in asserting, that the beavers bite off their 
testicles, when pursued by the huntsmen ; for what 
the physicianst^all castoreum, is inguinal, and glands 
of this animal. Besides, the beavers are never pur- 
sued in hunting; for, as they seldom leave the side 
of the pond where they have built their habitations, 
on the least noise they dive under water, and return 
to their little houses when the danger is over. 

The beavers are of three colours, some of a red^ 
dish brown, some black, and others white. Those 
of each pond, are represented by several authors, 
jgs forming a commonwealth, having an excellent 
polily and laws, and holding frequent consultations 
for their mutual defence. But, it is probable, these 
things are greatly exaggerated ; however, their sa- 
gacity is universally allowed to be very extraordi- 
nary, and the manner of building their habitations 
has been always a subject of admiration to the 
curious. 

The beavers, on finding a rivulet that runs across 
a low groundf make banks that stop the course of 
the water, and cause an inundation that is sometimes 
six miles in circumference. This bank is made with 
trees, which they cut down with their teeth, and 
then drag them along as they swim in the water. 
The trees being ranged along the bottom of the low 
ground, these animals load themselves with grass 
and earth, which they drag along on their great 
tails, and throw in between the timber with such 
art and dexterity, that it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, for man to make a stronger wall with 
isuch materials* Their tails serve them both for carts 
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and trovreln, wd their teeth for axes; iheir paw9 
supply the place of hands, and their feet serve in- 
tstead of oars. In short, in the space of five or sin 
months, about a hundred of these animals will make 
banks of four or fire hundred pace;s in length, 
twenty in heighth, and seven or eight in thickness. 
The pond being completed, they build their houses 
near the centre, by making holes at the bottom of 
the water, for planting six posts, upon which each 
of their edifices is built in a most curious manner 
with branches of trees, herbs and earth. Some say 
they have three stories, that they may mount up 
from one to the other, when the waters rise by 
rains or thaw. 

The chief food of beavers is the poplar, but they 
also eat sallow, alder, and most other trees that 
have not a resinous juice, fee^g on the middle 
bark. In May, when wood is scarce, they live on 
» large root, a fathom long, which grows in marshes, 
and is as thick as a man's leg; but at this time 
their flesh is not so good as when they feed on bark. 
TSiey will cut down trees with their teeth that are 
extremely thick ; and, when one of them, observet 
that the tree is ready to fall, it gives a loud cry, 
runs a contrary way, and is followed by the rest. 
'Riey then cut off attthe twigs and smaller branches, 
two or three fathoms in length, imd draw them to 
their houses; having repaired their pond-head, they 
thrust one of these sticks into the clay or mud, that 
they may lie under water, to preserve the bark 
green and tender fpr their winter provision. . U^ 
this manner th^y serve both tb^e smaller and larger 
branches, until they come to the trunk of the tree. 
The beavers are excellent fi^od^ but the tongue 
tnd tail are the most delicious parts. They br itt^ 
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forth their young in the beginning of the sununef^ 
when the females are lean by suckling them; the 
males are also lean all the summer. During this 
season, these animals are employed in repairing 
their ponds and houses, and in cutting down and 
providing wood and branches for their winter store; 
but they are yery fat from November until the end 
of March* They breed once in a year, and have 
from ten to fifteen at a litter, which grow up in one 
season; they therefore multiply yery fast, whence 
if the Indians empty a pond, and take the whole 
lodge, they generally leave a pair to breed, by 
which it is again fully stocked in two or three years 
time. A good hunter can kill 600 beavers in a sea- 
son, but their canoes are so small, that they cannot 
carry all away : they therefore sometimes bum pff 
the fur, and roast them. 

The ounce is of the cat kind, but as large as a 
great dog; it preys on all the beasts it can conquer, 
as does also ihe tiger, which is the only beast in 
that country that will not fly from a man. The 
beeves have a large bunch on their backs, which is 
the most delicious part of them, it bekig juicy, rich, 
and as sweet as marrow, though it weighs several 
pounds. They are covered with beautiful hair, 
almost as fine as silk, and one of their fleeces will 
weigh at least eight pounds. 



CHAP. xxm. 

The lettlement of Pensylrania. Its rifefs, clli&ate, produce^ 
principal towns and commerce. 

THE next colony that was settled in America 
was Pensylvania, the best projected, and the. most 



Homishiiig of the Englirtt eolonied in North Ame- 
rica. Admiral Penn, Mfho, in eonjuneti<m with 
edonel Veiiables, conquered the island of Jamaica^ 
and was afterwards knighted, beii^ in high credit 
with king Charles H* and the duke of York, had 
the premise of a grant of this country from that 
monltrch, as a reward for his past serrices; and 
solEne yeairl after his death, his son strenuously soli^- 
tttedthe promised grant i whit^h, as the king owed 
considerable sums to his father, he obtained in the 
year 167^, and the original patent was dat^d th^ 
4th of March, 1680. Mr. Penn afterwards obtained 
part of Nova Belgia, or NeW York, tiiiich waa 
added td the country he had acquired by the first 
grant; said both together, from his own name, hd 
called Pensylvania, or Penn's country* 

But befwe we proceed, it may be neeessary to 
observe, that the Dutch were the first planters her^ 
as well as at New York, and living near the bay> 
in the neighbourhood of that province, they ap- 
plied themselves chiefly to trade* Afterwards some 
of the inhabitants of Finland, settling near the 
Freshes of Delawar,* applied themselves to hus* 
bandry, and had a governor, appointed by their 
own sovereign the king of Sweden* The vicinity 
of these two settlements Occasioned frequent dis- 
putes, until the Dutch growing too powerful for 
the Swedes, the latter submitted, and their gover- 
nor made a formal surrender of the country; afteir 
which, this province continued subject to that re- 
public, until the English drove the Dutch o^it of 
New York* 

* The river Delawar, abote and below ihe falls, is, for a 
considerable lengthy called the Freshes ^ and Dear the month 
are marshes, which are extremely fertile. 
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Before Mr. Peim seat over the first adventurert 
under his patent, there were a few Englishmen in 
Pensylvania, over, whom he placed, as g^emor, 
colonel William Markham, bis nephew, to whom 
both the Sweden and Dutch submitted. Mr. Fenn 
had the more earnestly solicited the abov^ grant. 
On account of the persecution that the society called 
Friends, or Quakers, of which he was a member, 
had suffered in England, he himself haying been 
many times thrown in prison, not only for jpreach- 
ing, but merely being present at their assemblies : 
he therefore resolved to put himself at the head of 
as many of these people as would go with him, 
apd remove to this country : but he first sent over 
a body of settlers, from London, Liverpool and 
Bristol, who purchased considerable quantities of 
land, at the rate of twenty pounds for a thousand 
acres, and paying a small quit-rent. The male and 
female servants were to have fifty acres when their 
time was out, and the owners of land thirty acres a 
head for such servants. In order to secure the new 
planters from the Indians, he appointed commis- 
sioners to treat with them about the land^ and to 
confirm a league of peace : by these first adven- 
turers, he also sent a very affectionate letter to the 
native Indians, and .went himself to Pensylvania 
the same year, taking with him a great number of 
people, who, with those that immediately followed 
him, amounted to two thousand people. 
. As soon as he arrived, he took the government 
into his own hands, entered into a treaty of peace 
with the Indian kings, and, instead of taking advan* 
tage of his patent, purchased of them the lands he 
had obtained by his grant. He then settled the 
<9>n8titution and laws of the country, with the coa^. 
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tfent of the mhabitaiits, by whom it wm nnanimously 
agreed, according to the fundamental constitution 
of Pensylvania, which he himself had drawn up* 
and published in England, that all persons who 
acknowledged the existence of God, should enjoy 
free liberty of conscience, and have the full poses- 
sion of civil liberty; and that no laws should be 
made, nor money raised, without the consent of 
the inhabitants, who were also allowed to enact 
what laws they pleased for the prosperity and secu- 
rity of the province. He established courts of jus- 
tice in every county, with proper officers; and to 
prevent litigation or contention, three men were 
chosen by every county-court, in the nature of 
arbitrators, to hear and put an end to all the di^«- 
rences that might arise between them; he alsoin- 
stituted an orphans-court in each county, to inspect 
and regulate the afiairs of widows and orphans 
every spring and autumn, 

Mr. William Penn staid there two years, until 
he had settled every thing to his own satisfaction 
and that of the people ; and he conciliated the af^ 
fection of the Indians so as to secure their love and 
esteem for himself and his people. They still speak 
of him v^h the utmost gratitude, and whenever 
they would express an extraordiiKary regard for an 
Englishman, they say, we love you as if you were 
that good man William Penn himself. 

We shall now proceed to a more particular de- 
scription of this settlement, which is divided into 
three upper and three lower counties. The three 
upper counties, Buckmgham, Philadelphia and 
Chester, are the Pensylvania mentioned in king 
Charleses grant, and are taken out of Nova Belgia. 
The upper counties^ end at Marcus Hook, ^ur milet 
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Mow ChMter-tQwn; the lower nm alon^ ike comIi 
one bundred aad twe&ty voiies, and are forty deep 
towards Maryland. ThuB the whole proTuice oi 
VemjlyuM, from tlie FaUchtowuhipSi to tweaty 
mHea below Haddopej^ or Cape William, is in length 
three htmdred and tlHrty n^e% and in breiAkh two 
hundred. 

The chief men in Fen^Wama are^ the Dela^ 
war, which riset far north in the countiy of the 
InnpioiiEi, takes ite course to the sonthwai:^, and 
dividing this promce fron) that of New Jersey, 
lalls mto the Atlantte Ocean between Ci^e May 
and Cape Hanlope, htmg navigable for Uu^e ves- 
sels npwards of two hundred miles; bnta catMaet 
above Bristol, readers the navigaticm impraetieahle^ 
l*he second river is that of Sosquahannah^ which 
tlso rising in the eoiintry of the IroqucHS, mtts south 
through the middle #f Pen^lvania, falls ii^ Che- 
sapeake-bay, and is navigable iw large ships. The 
third river is, the Schuylkill, which has lihewise 
its source in the country of the Irpqfuois, and runs 
stath almost parallel to the rivers Delawar and 
8usquahannah, until at loAgth tumiug eastward, it 
falls into the Delaww at tiie city ei Philadelphia, 
This river is also navigaUe lor large cAups as fsir 
as thsit dty, and for boats a hundri^ milei higher. 
These rivets, and the numerous bays and creeks in 
Belawar-bay, raider this country admirfibly calcu^ 
lated for foreign trade. 

The air her« is very pisre: autunyi begkouB alxwt 
the $Oth of October, and lasts until the be^mnng 
tof December, Frosty and e<dd seasons are fre^pien^ 
mnd sometimes the river Delawar, notwithstiniding 
its breadth, is frosen over; but in such seasons the 
«ir is dry^ dear and agreedbte* The spring Isits 
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from Mardb to June, durmg \irlueb tke weather k 
more inconstant. In the swamker ii»ritbf» J«dy» 
Attgttst and September^ the heatrare exees^ive, but 
are alleviated by cool breezes^ thst render thea 
more sapportablec Durmg thia aeason the wind is 
aouthtPMt, bat in spring, autumn and winter, it is 
generally north-west. The earth is fraitftdt and 
easy to be cleared, as the roots of the trees lie near 
the surface* 

PhUadelphia produces ahnost all sorts of trees^ 
which aredifiercnt in some respects &om the Euro*- 
^ean, though they are called oak^ red, white anft 
black ash, beech, wafamt, Spanish ehemuts, cypress, 
and red and white cedar; but Ihe most durable are 
poplar^ gumwood, hickery and sassafras. They have 
also apples, quinces, pearsj, cherries, mask-melons, 
snake-^root, sarsaparilla, eraniierriei^ Salop and 
Uijpnee; and all sorts of corn, as wheat, barley, oatr, 
rye, pease, beans, and Indian corn, besides hemp 
and fiasc. 

Of the liyiBg creatures for £9od and convenience, 
they have moose-deer as large, as small oxen, rab- 
bits, racoons and beavers, liorses,< cows and sheep* 
As to fowl, they have very fine bustards, of forty or 
fifty pounds if^eight, pheasantfl^ heath-birds, par- 
tridges, swans, geeie, jfigtous, ducks, teal and 
snipe. The fish are, sturgeons, herrings^ eels, smelts 
and perch; the latter are caught in abundance in 
Delawar-bay; and in the river, above the Freshes, 
are oysters, crabs, cockles and muscles. 

It is not to be wondered at, that in a country so 
pleasant and fituitful, and where there was the fair- 
0St prospect of living hs^ppily, people should resatt 
thil^r in great numbers, especially as they were 
1^ e^i^y the most benstft^eiit foim of government 
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ever devised by man; or that in a short time, many 
towns should be built, and vast tracts of country 
scattered over with plantations. The principal of 
tliese towns is Bristol, situated on the river Dela- 
war, in the county of Buckingham, the most nor- 
therly of any in this province. This town -is oppo- 
ate to Burlington in New Jersey, and twenty miles 
north of the city of Philadelphia, In this country 
is the manor-house of Pennsbury, a fine edifice, 
built by Mr. William Penn, the first proprietor, 
on an eminence which commands the country. In 
the county of Philadelphia, which lies south of 
that of Buckingham, is the city of the same name, 
the capital of Pensylvania, situated in 40^ 30'north 
latitude, and is built upon one of the finest plans 
that ever was formed, being laid out by Mr. Penn 
himself. It is an oblong of near two miles, extend- 
ing from the river Delawar almost to the river 
Schuylkill, the east end fronting the river Delawar, 
and the west the Schuylkill ; each frt)nt being a 
mile in length. Every owner of one thousand acres 
had his house in one of the two fronts opposite the 
rivers, or in the High- street, running from the 
middle of one front to the middle of the other; and 
every owner of five thousand acres had an acre in 
front of his house, and the others half an acre, for 
gardens and court-yards. In the centre of the town 
is a square of* ten acres, surrounded by the town- 
house and other public buildings; and in each 
quarter of the city is a square of eight acres. The 
High-street, which runs the whole length of the 
city, is one Hundred feet wide, parallel to which 
run eight streets, that are crossed by twenty more 
Et right angles, all of them thirty feet wide. Seve- 
ral canals ere let into the town from each riva> 
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which add to the beauty 0nd convenience of the 
place, and there is also a quay two hundred feet 
Bqiiare, to which ships of four or five hundred tons 
may come up, with wet and dry docks for building; 
and repairing of ships, besides magazines, ware^ 
houses, and all manner of conveniences for im- 
porting ai>d exporting merchandise. 

The other principal towns in the county of Phi- 
ladelphia, are Oxford and German- own; the last 
is a thriving, populous place, inhabited by Germans, 
who there speak alid transact their business in their 
own language. The city of Radnor is also situated 
in this county, on the south-west of the Schuylkill- 
river, which is the capital of a large country planted 
by the Welch. Tq the south of the county of Phi* 
ladelphia lies that of Chester, the capital of which 
is the town of Chester, situated on the river Delawar ; 
and, to the southward of Chester lies the town of 
Chichester. At each of these two last towns are 
ports sfifficient to receive and secure the largest 
fleets from storms. The county of New-Castle lies 
south of that of Chester, and its capital is of the 
same name; it is a town of brisk trade, and has an 
iron mine in its neighbourhood. The town of Apo- 
quinemink lies on the river Delawar, south of New- 
Castle, and is a place of great trade. The county of 
Kent lies south of the county of New-Castle; and 
Dover, its chief town, has a very commodious port. 
The most southern county is Sussex, the capital of 
which is Lewis; it has a good harbour, and carries 
on a considerable trade. 

. The exports of Pensylvania consist of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, pease and beans, Indian com, pot*ashes, 
wax; furs, skins, horses, beef, pork, fish salted and 
barrelled, pipe-staves, &c. in return for which they 
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Impwt ^ver and goUl, mgar, nm, nokuMei^ uAf, 
mine, eiMhing ef all kiiidfl, luirdwmre, tools^ ioy% 
At. They kvre also a Mmll quantity of riee, an4 
iOBae tdbaceo of the wdnt 0ort* They trade inith 
the In£aB» fcnr the «ktiM and furs of wild beasts/ 
who puri^me f pom them, in retain, ehiits, blanketil^ 
arms, anmiunition, ram and Gflier spirits^ 

* 
CHAP. XXIV. 

The inofites and plan for s«tf Mog the proyince of Georgia. T6« 
first eelonjF «eitt under ihe directtoo of Mr. Qgiefborpe. Hit 
prooeoduifB. The luimlMr^ sM«»tioQ and ivporUoctt of thf 
towns and forUin ibis province* A description of the couDtrj^ 

SOME persons of distinction observing, thai 
considerable numbers of the people of England 
were, by a Taricty xyf misfortunes, rendered inea^ 
paUe of subsisting in such a way as to be fisef ul to 
themselves and the community, formed a design oi 
settling that part of America, whidh, thoi^ within 
the bounds of the provmce of Carolina, as described 
in its charter, was, in reality, no part of it, as not 
being at all settled ; and, for that reason, rather a 
burden than an advantage to the pronnoe to which 
it belonged. They therefore applied to the crown 
for sufficient powers to set this undertakii^ on foot, 
and meeting with aU the enconragementthey could 
desire or expect, easily €9>tained a very extenstve 
charter. Their next; care was to raise a fund suffi- 
cient for sending over a considerable number of 
people, and providing them with all kinds of neces-* 
saries, towards which they subscribed l^rallythem-- 
selves, obtained considerable sums by way of col- 
lection, and had also a grant from parliament of 

jeio,oeo. 
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V In laying the plin for this s^ttkmeht^ it wAs re- 
solved to consider each Settler in a double capacity, 
as a planter and aR a soldier; to provide arms fof 
their defence, as well zi toob for the cultivation of 
the land, dnd to have them taught the us6 of hothi 
tt was also resolved, that on the first settling this 
Colony, towns should be laid out, and land^ allotted 
each of the men for their support^ as near thos6 
towns ad possible I It was agreed^ that every lot of 
land should consist of Afky acred, and that it should 
be granted them in tail male, as the prdperest 
tenure for the colony in its infancy; and with re- 
spect to any hardships that might arise from this 
tenure, they determined to remedy them occasion- 
ally, until such time as the situation of the colony 
tshould render an alteration necessary; they dlso de** 
termined to prohibit Negroes, the use of them beifigf 
absolute!]^ inconsistent with the design of formitig 
a frontier colony, and in many respects inconvenient 
and dangerouSi 

These dispositions being made. It w^ resolved 
to send over one hundred and fourteen persons^ 
tnen, women and children, out of such as were in 
lew circunlstanced, and by that hieans unable to 
follow any business ih Ehgland, and who, if iii 
debt, had leave from their creditors to go ; and of 
Such as were recomniended by the minister, <Shutch-> 
Wardens, or overseers of their respective parishes } 
and James Oglethorpe, Esq. one of the trustees^ 
offered to go and form the settlement at his own 
expence* 

On the S4th of October, 1732, the people wer^ 
all examined, whether any of them had objections 
to the terms and conditions proposed ; when they 
declared that they were fully satisfied with them, 

voL« lu 9r 
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and e:tecuted articles under their hands and seek, 
testifying their consents thereto : but four of them 
desiring their daughters might inherit as well as 
their sons, and that their widows dower might be 
considered; the trustees immediately resolved, that 
every person who would desire the same, should 
have the privilege of naming a successor to the 
lands granted him; who in ease the possessor should 
die without issue male, should hold the same to 
them and their heirs for ever; and that the widows 
should have their thirds as in England. This reso- 
lution was communicated to the people, who now 
i^Epressed themselves fully satisfied^ 

The trustees then prepared a form of govern- 
ment, and established under their seal a court of 
judicature, for trying causes, civil as well as crimi'- 
nal, in the town of Savannah, the name given to 
the first town to be raised : they also appointed a 
bailifi^ a recorder, two constables, and two tything 
men, out of such of the settlers as appeared most 
prudent and discreet. 

These measures being taken, , Mr. Oglethorpe 
set out for Gravesend on the 15th of November, 
173^, and from thence sailed for Carolina, where 
he arrived with the colony on the 15th of January 
following* They were received at Charles-town, 
by the governor, with great cordiality, when Mr. 
Middleton, the king's pilot, was ordered to steer 
the ship into Port-royal, and to convey the small 
craft with the colony from thence to the river Sa- 
vannah« On the 18th Mr. Oglethorpe went on 
shore, and left a guard upon John's, a point of 
that island, which commands the channel, and is 
about half-way between Beaufort and the river 
Savannah. He then proceeded to Beaufort-town^ 
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iprhere he was saluted with a discharge of artillery, 
and had a new barrack fitted up, where the colony^ 
landed on the 20th, and were chearfuUy assisted 
by the officers and gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood. From thence he went to view the Savannah 
river, and having pitched upon a convenient spot, 
ten miles up, the ground was marked out, and the 
first house begun on the 9th (rf February, 1733- 
' The chief reasons that determined Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe in the choice of this place were, health, 
pleasure and convenience. Before his arrival in 
the country, it had the name of Yammacraw, from 
an Indian nation who inhabited there, under the 
command of their chief Tomochichi, who readily^ 
gave place to the English, and entered into a close 
fHendship with them, which was the more agree- 
able, as there was no other Indian nation within 
fifty milfs; but Mr. Oglethorpe called the town 
Savannah, from the name of the river. 

While the town was building, Mr. Oglethorpe 
kept a strict discipline, allovdngnone of the people 
to swear or get drunk; they were debarred the use 
of spirituous liquors, and, instead of rum, had En- 
glish beer. While this work was going forwards, 
some of the land was sowed vidth wheat, some with 
garden-seeds, and several fruit-trees were planted; 
the limits of the town were pallisadoed; and the 
settlement proceeded vrith the greatest regularity. 
Every man being appointed his proper station and 
employment, Mr. Oglethorpe set out for Charles- 
town, to solicit succours for his colony, where the 
assembly and inhabitants contributed largely to the 
assistance of the new comers. Five hundred pounds 
of this money Mr. Oglethorpe immediately laid out 
in cattle; and having given directions for provid-^ 
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mg at Charles-town what his people nught have 
occasion for, went back to Savannah, 

On his return, he found that the ohief men of 
the Lower Creek Indians were come to form an al« 
liance with the new colony. The Lower Creektf 
are a nation, that formerly consisted of ten, but are 
now reduced to eight tribes, that have each a dif- 
ferent government, but are allied together, and 
speak the same language. The territory claimed 
by these tribes, extended from the Savannah river, 
as far as St. Augustine, and up Flint river, which 
falls into the bay of Mexico. Tomochichi, and the 
Indians of Yammacraw, were of the same nation. 

Mr. Oglethorpe received the Indians in one of 
the new houses. They consisted of the chiefs and 
war captains of the several tribes, and thei? atten- 
dants; all of whom being seated, Oueekachumpa, 
a very tall old man, stood up, and made a speech, 
t^hieh was interpreted by Mr. Wigan and Mr. Mus^ 
grove. He first claimed all the lands to the south- 
ward of the river Savannah, as belonging to the 
Creek Indians; and then added, that though they 
were but poor and ignorant, he that had given the 
English breath, had given them breath also, but 
had bestowed more wisdom on the white men« 
That they were all persuaded, that the Great Power, 
who dwelt in heaven and all around, at which he 
spread out his hands and lengthened the sound of 
his words, had sent the English thither, for the 
instruction of them, their wives and their children; 
that, therefore, they freely gave up to them their 
right to all the land they did not use themselves. 
That this was not only his opinion, but the opinioq 
of the eight towns of the Creeks; each- of whcnn, 
having co]isuUed t<^ether, had sent some of their 
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chief men with skins, which was their wealth. The 
chief men then brought a bundle of buckskins, and 
laid eight from the eight towns before Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe. He then said that these were the best things 
they had, and that they gave them with a good 
heart. He thanked him for his kindness to Tomo- 
chichi, to whom he said he was related ; and who^ 
though he had been banished from his nation, was 
a good man, and had been a great warrior; and 
that, for his wisdom and justice, the banished men 
had chosen him Mico or king. He concluded with 
saying, that he had heard the Cherokees had killed 
some Englishmen; and, that if Mr. Oglethorpe 
would command them, they would enter with their 
whole force into the Cherokee country, destri^ 
their harvest^ kill the people, and revenge the 
English. 

When he had done speaking, Tomochichi came 
in with the Yammacraw Indians, and making a low 
obeisance, said, '' I was a banished man, and came 
here poor and helpless, to look for good land near 
the tombs of my ancestors, and when you English 
came to this place, I feared you would drive us 
away ; for we were weak, and wanted corn : but 
you confirmed our land to us, and gave us food/' 
Then the chiefi of the other nations made speeches^ 
to the same purpose as Oueekachumpa's; after 
which a treaty of alliance and commerce was agreed 
to. A laced coat, a laced hat, and a shirt, were then 
given to each king; each of the warriors had a 
gun and a mantle of duffils, and all their attendants 
had coarse cloth for clothing, and other presents* 

This treaty being concluded, Mr. Oglethorpe 
returned to England, to procure the necessary 
siippUeSi where he arrived in June I7$4i, bxingmg 
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with hira Tomochichi, mico or king: of the Yamma- 
craws, Senawki, his consort, and Yoonakowi, his 
nephew; as also HiUispilli, a war captain, and 
Apakowtski, Stimaletchi, Sintouchi, Hiuguithi and 
Umphychi, fire other Indian chiefs, with their 
interpreter. 

These Indians were lodged at the Georgia-office, 
in Old Palace yard, where they were handsomely 
entertained; and, being suitably dressed, were in- 
troduced to the court, which was then at Kensing- 
ton. Tomochichi presented to the king sereral 
eagle's feathers, which, according to their custom, 
was the most respectful gift he could offer; and 
then made the following speech : " This day I see 
the majesty of your face, the greatness of your 
house, and the number of your people. I come for 
the good of the whole nation called the Creeks, to 
f enew the peace they haye long ago concluded with 
the English. 1 am come over in my old days, 
though I cannot live to reap any adrantage to my- 
self. I am come for the good of the children of all 
the nations of the Upper and Lower Creeks, that 
fliey may be instructed in the knowledge of the 
English. These are the feathers of the eagle, the 
swiftest of all birds, that fly round our nations. 
These feathers are in our land a sign of peace, and 
we have brought them over to leave with you, O 
great king, as a sign of everlasting peace. O great 
king, whatsoever words you shall say unto me, I 
will tell them faithfully to all the kings of the 
Creek nations." In answer to this his majesty 
assured him, that all those nations should have 
his protection and sincere regard. 

These Indians afterwards took a tour through 
England, and, during their stay, gave the most 
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Evident marks af good sense, and of a sincere mcli^ 
nation to carry on a friendly correspondence between 
their own nation and the English. They particu- 
larly desired, tliat the weights, measures, prices and 
qualities of goods, to be purchased by them, should 
be settled. AUedging that the traders had often 
raised the price of goods, and defrauded them in 
their weights and measures; which had frequently 
created animosities between the English and Indians^ 
that had ended in wars, prejudicial to both nations^r 
In compliance with this request, the trustees pro- 
cured several acts of parliament; oi^e for main- 
taining peace with the natives; another to prevent 
the importation and use of spirituous liquors in the 
province of Georgia; and another to prevent tlie 
introduction of negroes into that province, * , 

After this settlement two embarkations were made, 
in the same year, chiefly of Saltxburghers, who 
built and settled the town of Ebenezer, upon the 
river Savannah* The succeeding year the colony 
of South Carolina sending over a memorial, relating 
their danger from the French and Spaniards, the 
parliament granted the trustees an extraordinary 
supply of ^26,000, and very considerable benefac- 
tions were made both in England and Carolina, on 
which acccount great numbers of people were sent, 
who consisted mostly of German protestants, and 
others from the north of Scotland. 

In January, 1735, some Highlanders arrived in 
Georgia, and were settled on the Alatamaha-river,, 
about sixteen^ miles distant from the island of St» 
Simon, which is at its mouth. They soon raised con- 
venient huts until their houses could be built, and 
the town, at their desire, was called Darien, which 
i^ame that district still retains, though they after7 
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wards changed the name of the town to that alt 
New Invemesfl. 

On the 6th of Febraary following Mr. Oglethorpe 
arrived with a reinforcement of four hnndred and 
fleyenty persons, who were settled on the island of 
St. Simon. The Creek Indians came down on this 
occasion, and, in consequence of their chdming a 
right to the country, were treated with, when they 
agreed that the English should possess that and aU 
the adjacent islands* This necessary step being 
taken, the town of Frederica was laid out, and the 
people set to building houses. 

The island of St. Simon is conveniently situated 
at the mouth of the Alatamaha, a very fine river ; it 
is about forty miles in extent, has a rich, fruitful 
soil, and is full of oak and hiccory-trees, inter-^ 
spersed with meadows. As soon as this settlement 
was made, care was taken for its security, on account 
of its being the southern barrier^ A regular for^ 
tress, strengthened with four bastions and a spur-" 
work, was erected at Frederica; a strong battery 
was also raised for the protection of Jekyll-sound; 
and another fort was built on the south-west part 
of Cumberland'island. But while these precautions 
were taking on the south frontier, the northern part ^ 
of the colony was not neglected : orders were given 
for erecting a fort at Augusta, a place situated on 
the river Savannah, where the traders with the 
Indians from South Carolina and Georgia resorted, 
and where there were large warehouses furnished 
with such goods as were wanted by the Indians^ 
The deer- skins taken in exchange were sent two 
hundred and thirty miles dpwn the tiver, to the 
town of Savannah, in boats that carried about niiie 
thousand weight each« A horse-road was also mad^ 
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f^om jitigUflta to the lovn of Savannah, and another 
to the dwellings of the Cherokee Indians. By thesa 
precatttions the trade of both colonies with these 
Indians was facilitated, and the country oh that sid(S 
iecured from the attempts of an enemy. 

The colony now became so considerable, as not 
only to draw the attention, but to excite the jealotisy 
of tiie Spaniards, who would have been glad to have 
overpowered and driven out their neighbours; but 
the Jbidians being strongly attached to the English* 
the governor of St Augustine, on mature deliberar^ 
iion, found it more expedient to enter into a nego-^ 
ciation, and to endeavour to conclude an amicabld 
agreement with the English colonji Mr4 Ogle-^ 
thojrpe concluded a treaty with him ott very safe 
and advantageous terms, in which it was mutually 
agreed, that neither the Indians subject to the king 
of Spain should attack the subjects of Great Bri^ 
tain, nor the Creeks commit hostilities against the 
subjects of hie catholicmajesty ; that Ikf r« Oglethorpe 
should, draw off the garrison and artillery from the 
island of St. George, provided that none of Ins ca^^ 
tholic majesty's subjects should inhabit it, and that 
no prejudice should thence arise to the right of his 
Britannic majesty to that island; that the subjects 
of neither crown dionld molest each other, and the 
differences that might arise, concerning the limits 
of their respective governments, and the dominion 
of the two crowns, should remain undecided until 
the determination of their respective courts waa 
known. But it seems the governor of St. Augustine 
Vas not in the secrets of his court, for the Spanish 
ministry laid claim to Georgia, as being within the 
dominion of Spain, and began to transport troops 
into Spanish Florida from the island of Cuba and 

VOL. II* 3 z 
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Other parte of their dominioiis. They disapproved 
of the treaty conckided by the governor of St* 
Augastine, and made open preparations, in order to 
attack the colony of Georgia. 

These preparations soon came to the knowledge 
of the lieutenant-governor of Sooth Carolina, who, 
sending a memorial to his majesty, he was pleased 
to order a regiment of six hundred eflfective men to 
be raised, and sent for the defence and protection 
of Georgia. As an encouragement to these soldiers, 
the trustees gave each of them an allotment of five 
acres of land to cultivate for their own use and be- 
nefit; and, it was resolved that each soldier, who, 
after being seven years fai the service, should be 
desirous of quitting it, was to have his regular dis- 
charge, and be entitled to a grant of twenty acres. 
^ In the beginning of the year 1737, parliament 
considering the great expences the trustees had 
been at in making roads, building fortifications, 
and sending presents to the Indians, granted them 
j?20,000 more for the farther settling and securing 
the colony,' on which the trustees made another 
embarkation, chiefly of German protestants. In 
consequence of such a considerable augmentation 
of the population; all the towns laid out in Georgia 
received supplies, and the utmost care was taken 
to put the fortifications in the best posture of defence 
that the circumstances of the province would allows. 

On the arrival of the regiment, of which Mr. 
Oglethorpe was appointed colonel, he distributed 
them in the most proper manner for the service of 
the colony; but still kept up the same discipline, 
and took as much care to form and regulate the 
inhabitants, with respect to military afi&irs, as be- 
fore. He also provided parties for different services; 
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49oine for ranging the woods, and others light-armed 
for sadden expeditions ; he likewise provided vessels 
for cruising and gaining intelligence. 

The trustees, by their letters and instructions to 
the magistrates, had constantly exhorted and encou- 
raged the people to cultivate their lands; but ia 
1738, finding that there were many, who through 
idlenees still continued a burden to them, gave 
orders for striking off the store, all who having 
had time to cultivate their lands, neglected thi9 
important duty. At length a part of the people sent 
over a memorial to the trustees, complaining of the 
want of a fee simple in their lands, and of not 
being permitted the use of Negroes; but those who 
were settled on the frontier, and were, consequently^ 
most exposed to the Spaniards, having by their in^ 
dustry improved their plantations, so as to draw 
from them a comfortable subsistence, sent over a 
contrary memorial, wherein they represented the 
disadvantages and dangers that woiUd arise from 
the permission of Negroes, 

At this time they had intelligence, that a con- 
spiracy was formed by the Negroes in South Caro^ 
lina, to rise, and forcibly make their way out of 
the province, in order to put themselves under the 
protection of the Spaniards, who had proclaimed 
freedom to all who should run to them from their 
owners. As there was great reason to believe that 
this rising was to be universal,, and as the Negroes 
were computed at 40,000, while the white inhabit 
tants did not exceed 5000, the whole province was 
put upon its guard; However, several Negroes who 
were employed in periaguas, carried them off, and 
took the benefit of the proclamation, by going t^ 
Stf Augustine; upon which, the government of 
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SoathCkroltna sent a dolemn depfutathnii td de^- 
mand their slaves;- but tHough this -wtis a iinfe cff 
profound peace, the governor of St; Angnstinev 
<|)eremptorily refused to deliver tHem itp, and even 
declared, that he had orders to receive aiid protect 
all who should come to him. Upon these fepre^ 
dentations, the trustees sent kn ahswer, in which 
they positively refhsed to shfier the colony to have 
the usfe of slaves. 

The trustees hkd the greatest reason fm acting 
in this manner; since among the periohs to whom 
^aikts w^re made, in order to their settling in the 
tolony kt their own expence, some never ^ent 
oter to take them up or settle at all; others weri 
Ig^ntlemen of Carolina, who neglected the prose* 
cution tof their grants, and Aever so much as de- 
iftred to see their lands laid out; and several had 
quitted the laborious life of planters, to rende more 
at their ease in Savillinah, where, by the exercise 
of their several trades and praj^ssions, they brofaght 
many people in debt; besides, horse-races and other 
diversions were set on fctot» and such a s^rit of 
idlenesib be^an to prevail, as easily accounted for 
their eagerness in desiring to haie the use of Ne- 
groes; and p&inly fihOwed, with what fatal conse-^ 
qu^clss it niust haive bien atteiided, if the tnn^es 
liad not remaitied firm to their firit retohrtionr^ 
tod givm such an atiswer as ahoiirled, that tiiey 
were resolved t6 prei^erve that spitit in the colony 
ufion which it ^as settled. Hdwev^r, to mEske the 
people as easy and contented 'as they eould^ they 
enlarged t&6ir grants on failure of male issue, lUid 
tnarde a cetltoiu provismi for the widot^ of the 
^ntees. 

In 1^ meim t&die/tiie Freneh gnming nfieai^ 
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it the (iettteinenlt; of Georgia^ and its intercourse 
With the Indians^ began to use e^eiy method in 
toder to create a jealousy between them and the 
Ct^ehs, trhieh was no socmer known, than it greatly 
ahffmed not only the people settkd in Georgia, 
but the whole province of Carolina, from a sens^ 
of the danger to which they shoald be exposed, if 
th^ Frentb, either by their artifices or presentSi 
should draw over the Creek Indians to their party. 
Upon this, Mr, Oglethorpe thonght it necessary 
to enter into a closer alliance with that nation, an€ 
to take .a journey to the Coweta towUi though at 
the distance of five hundred miles from Frederiea^ 
and through a country very little known, and dif^ 
ficult for £hropeans to travel. He, however^ pro* 
vided himself with horses, and some ptefsents, and 
after a painful imd fatiguing joumeyy reached that 
place in safety, where he wis^receir^ by the In- 
dians with all imaginable marks bf firiendship and 
respect; and had an opportuhity of conferring^ not 
0nly witib the ehieft of all the tribes of that nation^ 
but also with the deputies of the Choctaws and 
Chickesiws, who lay between the English and 
Fl^hch §ettlemettts> and nHio Md sent their deptt^^ 
f»es thttfaer with that view. 

Ilts coming to the Coweta town dissipated all 
the A^ats, tod extin^iidied all the jealousies of «he 
ImMans. They told hiin a« the first conference^ 
thstt it hftd be^ii insinuated to them, t^t he Wttii 
coming into that amUti^ to deprive them of theii* 
lands, and that tfa^y had b^h insimted he nimB ac- 
tually prepaHni^ to invade theui ; but that by ih« 
mWiid coi^deni^ he pl&ced Hi the^, by co&Ang 
Withdut a b6dy df t^gtalar trefoils, he coiivlneed 
dheih that 1IMI6 w^e til lUtehobds tmd eahtinMes; 
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and that instead of injuring them by the settlement 
he was making, it would prove a new security to 
them, as well. as to the English, and put it out <tf 
the power of their common enemies to hurt them ; 
and, in short, they readily concluded a new, more 
fall, and explicit treaty with him. Thus the designs 
of the French were unravelled, and the Creek na- 
tion became more closely connected with the 
English. 

We have now passed through the history of this 
province, for ^bove seven years, and shall therefore, 
according to our plan, give a description of it. The 
town of Savanna is in 3 i"" 58' north latitude, and is 
excellently situated for trade, as the navigation of 
the river is very secure, and as ships of three hun* 
dred tons may lie witlun six yards of the town, 
where the worm does not eat into them. 

About four miles from the river are Highgate 
and Hampstead, two villages, that lie about a mile . 
distance from each other. The people settled there 
apply themselves chiefly to gardening, and mpply 
the town of Savannah with greens and roots. 

About fifteen miles from Savannah is a village 
called Abercorn; and about twenty miles farther 
up the river, is the town of Ebenezer, where the 
Saltsburghers are settled. The people of this place 
are sober and industrious, and not only raise a suf * 
ficient quantity of corn for their own sub3istence9 
bilt also supply the people at Savannah, whq have 
not been so careful of their plantationSt 
. About ten miles from thence is Old Ebenezer, 
situated upon a river which runs into the Savannah, 
where are kept a great number of cattle, for the 
n&e of the public imd for breeding; and, at a con^ 
Sftderable di3tance from tbts is the town of Auguit^ 
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which, from the great resort of traders and Indians, 
is in a flourishing state. In the northern part of 
the province is the town of Inverness, on the river 
Alatamalia, where the Highlanders settled. On 
the island of St. Simon, situated on the sea coast, 
is the town of Frederica, which is surrounded with 
strong fortifications. 

The land of Carolina is low near the sea, and 
covered with wood, but begins to rise into hills, 
at twenty-five miles distance, and at length termi- 
nates in hills ; these, running in a line from north 
to south, along the back of Virginia and Carolina, 
end in the province of Georgia, about two hundred 
iniles from the bay of Apalachia, in the galf of 
Mexico. A range of islands runs parallel to the 
coast of Georgia, and defends it from the fury of 
the ocean; and as both the continent and the 
islands are well wooded, the channels between 
them are extremely pleasant. There are also sand- 
banks, that extend upwards of seventy miles, from 
the coast of Georgia, the coast shoaling gradually 
until within six miles of the land, where the shal- 
lowness of the bank precludes all further passage, 
except in the channels between the bars. 

When vessels have passed these bars, they find 
a copimodious and secure harbour in the mouth of 
the river Savannah, which is navigable three hun- 
dred miles for boats ; and there is a still more ca- 
pacious one in Jekyl-sound, where a large flwt 
can ride at anchor in ten or fourfeen fathoms water. 
On this coast the tides generally flow seven feet. 

Though the country of Georgia is not very fruiit- 
fill, yet it produiies some most valuable commodi- 
ties, and particularly silk, which is generally al- 
lowed be equal to any brought from Italy. 



9fiO i>ISC6VE^IE|B OF 7m ENGIISR 

Thfi p«QiiIe hvcp re»p .^ttry g^o^ whp^ 'm M^ft 
mpw their gT99§ ixK 4nm» an4 m%ht cnUiir^t^ ric^ 
wiik gieat •4v&At«ge: oUvfi flto^ri6ll ii9i th^ grea|« 
Mt perfectlQP ; wd^ in the sc^^therp p«jrt of the pro- 
vince, orwgetree^ thriyc sp wi^U, thut vithip Beven 
ye»ys time they hnYe hfien hnpwn to grow fiftceici 
feet from the root to the branches* 



CHAP. x%y. 

Ad account of Nora Scotia, from its first discorery to its com* 
plete settlement. 

WB are nftw bropght by thi? or^?r of tiipe to 
the aettlemettt of Noya Septic, or Acadia. This 
CQuptry was* ia the reiguV qpeen !pUwt|)etl3U con- 
sidered %s a l^rt of Yirgipi^, apd w such wi(s in- 
cluded in the charter of the w^stf ni company, esta- 
blished by hipg Javes I. 

In the year 16)8, sir Samuel Arg^, governor of 
Virginia, made a cniising voyage ^Ippg the am^ 
northward, as far as Cape Cod, ip New England ; 
when the Indians ipforming him, that some white 
men, like hieaself, were copne tP inhabit to the^ 
northward of them, he, beipg se^sibl^ th»t all the 
country, as far as it had been discpy ered, be][ppge4 
to b)s enaployers, the Yirgipia fiPBwany, sailed 
thither, and found a settlement, with a French ^hip 
ridiqg befqre it. This ves^l having but one depfc# 
sir Samftd wpn drove the mm ftaw it with hi* 
fljQ^ mnmi and having ta^en the ship* landed his 
jqeo, n^vohed tp the fort, apd summoned it to sur- 
ren4^« Th$ Freneh ashed tiiooe to consider of it ; 
faf^ this being denied^ they got privately away, 
and fled intp the woods; upon which the TS^ngiiibk 
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ente)red the place, and having lodged there that 
night, the French came the next day> and surren-- 
dered themselves to sir Samuel, cancelling the pa- 
tents that had been granted for their settlement by 
the French king. Sir Samuel now permitted those 
who chose it, to stay until they could procure a 
passage to Europe, in some of the fishing vessels 
which then frequented the coast; and those who 
were willing to join the English, he took with him 
to Virginia* 

Being then informed, that the French had ano- 
ther settlement at a place they called Port-royal^ 
situated in a bay on the south-west coast of Acadia, 
he sailed thither, and obliged them also to surren-^ 
der; when resolving that they should quit the coun- 
try, he made those who did not wish io return 
home, to remove to the river St* Laurence, where 
Quebec, now the capital of Canada, has been since 
built. 

In the year 1621, sir William Alexander, after- 
wards earl of Stirling, applied to king James I^ 
for a grant of the country to the north of New 
England : when it was suggested to the king, that 
the tract of country on the continent of North 
America, belonging to the crown, being very large, 
and not likely to be planted by the English in any 
reasonable time, it would be a very wise and pru- 
dent measure, to grant, under the great seal o( 
Scotland, a part of it to his subjects of that king- 
dom, upon a supposition, that it would be more 
beneficial to them, and more for the interest of the 
nation, if they went over and settled there, than^ 
as they frequently did, remove to Poland, Sweden 
and Russia, where there were many thousands of 
Scotch families* 

VOL. ii« 3 A 
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These reasons appeared of sach weight to 'kmg 
James, that he readily granted a patent to sir Wil-* 
liam, and the neti year that gentleman, md some 
ethers who were concerned with him, sent a ship 
iirith passengers to plant and settle there^ At that 
time Newfoundland was well knowh, on account 
of the fishery;; and the ship being late in her 
Toyage, put in and wintered there. In 1623 they 
sailed from thence, and made the cape at the north 
shore of the island of Cape Breton ; coasting until 
they came to Cape Sable in Acadia, they distovered 
three good harbours, and went ashore at one of 
them, which they called St. Luke's-bay. They 
there found a large river that had eight fathoms 
water at ebb ; haymg sailed up it the slup returned 
to Englrad, and the proprietors published an ac- 
count of the country, which they described as a 
lind of paradise: sir William Alexander himself 
wrote and published a bodk on this subject, and 
k.ing James, in order to facilitate the plantation, 
erected a new order, called the knights of Noya 
Scotia. 

Thns that country, called by the French Acadia, 
fdytamed the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scot- 
land, from its being intended to be settled by the 
Scots ; but the scheme of that settlement was turned 
mto a job, and by that means defeated. Afterwards 
another grant of the northern part of the country 
was made to sir David Kirk, from whom the French 
king bought it, or at least agreed to give him ^5,000 
for it. Though it is evident that this proprietor 
had no right to dispose of the property of the crown 
in that country, yet it is an evident proof that the 
French acknowledged the right by which that pro- 
prietor held it; and so just an opinion had they of 
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the pusiUanimity of king James^ as to be in no 
apprehensions of his vindicating the unalienable 
rights of the nation. 

Oliver Cromwell, however, sent major Sedgwick 
to .dislodge the French from Port-royal, in which 
he succeeded; and, though he afterwards consented 
that a French proprietor should possess the country, 
yet it was on condition that he purchased it from 
the earl of Stirling, which he did, but afterwards 
«old it to air Thomas Temple, who was both pro- 
prietor and governor at the restoration: after this 
the French settled there again, and continued in 
quiet possesion of the country until the year 1690, 
when they were dispossessed by sir William Phipps, 
governor of New England; butit was restored to 
them by king WilliamllL at the treaty of Ryswick^ 

In all these changes the island of Cape Breton 
followed the fate of Nova Scotia, and both conti- 
nued in the hands of the French until the year 
1710, when governor Nicholson made himself master 
of Port-royal, which was then become a place of 
great consequence^ as it gave the French an oppor- 
tunity of distressing the trade of liie English to 
such a degree^ that it. was pioperly stiled the Dun- 
kirk of America. The taking this place ,was, there- 
fore, considered as an important service; and queen 
Anne, to show that she would never part with it, 
gave it her own name, and called it Annapolis^ 
rojral. On colonel Nicholson's return to England, 
she made him governor of Nova Scotia and Anna- 
polis^iioyal, and commander in chief of heriprces 
there and in Newfoundland. 

The province continued in this situation, when 
the treaty of Utrecht was concluded, by which the 
right to Nova-Scotia or Acadia^ with all its ancient 
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boundaries, the city of Port-Royal, now called 
Annapolis, and their dependencies, together with 
the dominion, property and possession thereof, 
were for ever vested in the crown of Great Britain : 
to which the French king added, the exclusion o£ 
the subjects of France from fishing on the coast of 
Nova-Scotia, and within 30 leagues, beginning 
from Cape Sable, and stretching along to the south. 
This colony was, however, much neglected for 
many years; for though Nova-Scotia had been so 
long delivered up to the English, yet they had 
scarcely any settlement there, except at Annapolis- 
Royal and Canso, while the French had a number 
of little towns and villages, scattered along the 
coast, and on the banks of the- rivers ; but the 
English commander at Annapolis was, in some de* 
gree, acknowledged as governor. The country was 
then divided into ten or twelve districts; and each 
district annually chose a deputy, subject to the 
approval of the commander and council at Anna- 
polis. This deputy w^s a sort of agent for his 
countrymen, the descendants of the French, and 
reported the state of it#from time to time. There 
was no civil power; the French missionaries, who 
were appointed by the bishop of Quebec, acted as 
magistrates, or justices of the peace, in the districts 
and villages ; yet all complaints might, if the par- 
ties thought proper, be brought before the com- 
mander and the council at Annapolis, which was 
very rarely done. In the ensuiug war, these de- 
scendants of the French joined with that nation^ 
destroyed Canso, and laid siege to Annapolis, but 
without success; so that at the conclusion of the 
peace, in the beginning of 1749, there was no other 
English in Ngya-Scotia, besides the garrison of 
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Annapolis^ and the inhabitants who Uyed within a 
few miles round that place. 

The earl of Halifax^ immediately after peace 
was concluded, projected the complete settlement 
of Nova- Scotia; and, animated with the warmest 
zeal for the honour and interest of his country, re- 
solved to use his utmost endeavours to carry it in 
the most effectual manner into execution. With 
the approbation of his majesty, the lords commis- 
sioners of trade and plantations, in March 1749, 
published proposals, offering grants of land in fee- 
simple, proportioned to their respective ranks, to 
such of the officers and private men as, at the con- 
clusion of the war, had been dismissed his majes- 
ty's sea and land-service, and were willing to settle 
in Nova-Scotia. The same grants that were pro- 
posed to private soldiers and sailors, were also of- 
fered to carpenters, ship-wrights, smiths, masons, 
joiners, brickmakers, bricklayers, and all other ar- 
tificers necessary in building and husbandry. In 
short, all who were willing to accept these propo- 
sals, were to be subsisted with their families, not 
only during their passage, but for twelve months 
after their arrival at Nova-Scotia, and to be fur- 
nished with arms and ammunition, as far as should 
be thought necessary for their defence; with a 
proper quantity of materials and utensils for hus- 
bandry, clearing and cultivating their lands, erect- 
ing houses, carrying on the fishery, and such other 
purposes as might be found proper for their support. 
These proposals had all the success that could be 
desired; and about the beginning of May most of 
the transports set sail from Portsmouth, with above 
3000 families, and soon after others followed from 
J^iverpool and Ireland, This embarkation^ which 
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was the largest that had been laade on such an oc* 
casion^ was doing at onee what in other settlements 
had not been done under a long course of years. 

This great number of settlers arrived safe at 
Cbebucto harbour, on the 28th of July, after a 
pleasant passage of between five and six weeks ; 
losing few or none in the voyage, which was in a 
great measure owing to the ventilators fixed in the 
transports ; a happy invention, then but lately dis- 
covered. This numerous body, on its arrival, found 
the Sphinx of 20 guns, which had entered the har- 
bour a few days before, with colonel Comwallis, 
their governor, on board. His excellency had been 
informed of the arrival of the French at Cape- 
Breton, which had been just restored to that nation; 
be therefore sent for the English garrison from Louis- 
burgh, and they soon after entered the harbour, 
with the regiments of Hopson and Warburton, on 
board other transports; the officers bringing with 
them all their furniture, several mlleh cows, and 
other stock, with military stores, and ammunition 
of all sorts. About the same time there also arrived 
a company of rangers from Annapolis, for the pro- 
tection of the colony. 

The next care of the governor was, the choice 
of a .propef: spot for the first settlement ; and as 
the peninsula appeared preferable, from its com- 
modious situation and the fertility of the soil, the 
able-bodied men on board each ship were employed 
in clearing ground, at the entrance of Sandwich- 
river; but many objections being soon found against 
that place, another spot was chosen, on the side of 
Chebucto harbour, and on the declivity of a rinng 
ground, that commanded the whole peninsula, and 
jHTould shelter the town fr<^m the north-west winds* 
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The beach they found was a fine gravel, the ancho- 
rage was every where good for large ships, within 
gun-shot of the town, and small but navigable rivers, 
of fresh and wholesome waters, flowed round about 
it. Here then they made a second, and more suc- 
cessful attempt ; and indeed it would not have been 
easy to have chosen a more happy situation; thej 
therefore cleared the ground in as expeditious a 
manner as possible, and, having erected a large 
wooden house for the governor, with proper store- 
houses, the ground was laid out so as to form a 
number of straight and beautiful streets, crossing 
each other at equal distances; the work went on 
briskly; several ships, laden with planks, door- 
eases, doors, window-frames, and other parts of 
houses, arrived from New- England ; and the people 
being employed in ships companies, created an emu- 
lation, that rendered their labours remarkably suc- 
cessful; so that, in about three year's time, this 
town, which was named Halifax, from the noble 
lord to whom this settlement owed its beginning, 
was finished, and every family had a good house erf' 
their own, of which the master was landlord. Within 
the same space of time wai9 also erected a church, 
wharfs, the town pallisadoed, fortifications erected, 
and some land cleared for the purposes of agricul- 
ture and planted. 

Nova-^Scotia is situated in between 41* 80\ and 
49^ 30' north latitude, and between 60 and 66 de- 
grees of west longitude. It is bounded by the bay 
of St. Laurence, on the north-eaat ; J>y the river of 
St. Laurence on the north-west; by New-England 
on the s€mth-west; and by the bay of Fundy and 
the Atlantic ocean, on the east. According to these 
limits, it contains about 420 miles in length, and 
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380 in breadth. The south-eagtem part is a lar^e 
peninsula, extending from the north-east to the 
south-west, and joined to the main land by an isth- 
mus a little above the gulf of Canso. Though the 
weather is very sharp in winter, yet the air, espe- 
cially about the town of Halifax, is remarkably 
clear ; so that the severest frosts are frequently ac- 
companied with a fine azure sky and sunshine : but 
though the cold in winter is very severe, the sum- 
mer is hotter than in England. The coast has the 
advantage of many bays, harbours and creeks ; and 
the interior is enriched by many rivers, some of 
which are navigated for a long course by ihe natives. 
The harbour of Chebucto, upon which the capital 
is situated, may justly be esteemed one of the finest 
in the world, and possesses extraordinary advan- 
tages for a fishery. Upon the opposite side are 
several large rivers, among which that of St. John 
is the most considerable. It is ten leagues distant 
from the gut of Annapolis, and has a very long 
course. There are prodigious falls of water near its 
mouth, thirty fathoms deep, occasioned by the chan- 
nel being here pent up between two steep mountains* 
By this river, and the assistance of some land car- 
riage, there is a communication with the river of 
St. Laurence. 

The woods abound with game, especially par- 
tridges, wild ducks, wild geese, woodcocks, herons, 
pigeons, &c. among the beasts are most of the sorts 
found in New England. The trees are oak, fir, 
spruce, birch, §cc. and the fruit growing wild, are 
gooseberries, rasberries, &c. The exports chiefly 
consist of lumber, such as planks, staves, hoops, 
joists, &c. and fish. 



THE DISCOVERIES AND SETTLEMENTS 
FRENCH IN AMERICA. 



CHAP. I. 

Voyages made to America, by John Verazzano, in the reign of 
Francis L The first establishment of the French on the banks 
of the riTer St. Laurence. Description of Canada] its lakes, 
livers and cataracts. 

THE French have published some accounts of 
their visiting North America, at the close of the 
fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies ; but these accounts, which are very uncer- 
tain, can at most only prove, that some French 
seamen and pilots were then employed in the New- 
foundland fishery, and had some small knowledge 
of the adjacent continent. 

However, in 1533, Francis I. began to think of 
forming settlements on the coairt of America, and 
with this view sent John Verazzano, a Florentine, 
with one ship, on board of which were fifty men^^ 
with provisions for eight months ; but he returned 
to Dieppe in July, 1534, and we have no account 
that he made any discoveries. 

He, however, sailed again on the same design, 
towards the latter end of the following year, and 
iirrived on some part of the coast of North Am«*> 

V9L. u. 9 b 
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rica, buit where is not certain. He was, howev^fj 
80 timorous, that he did not venture within any of 
the bays or ports ; but wanting water, and lying 
in a road near the shore, he persuaded one of the 
seamen to swim to it, and by means of some presents 
with which he fiimished him, endeavour to procure 
tvhat he wanted from the natives, who came down 
in crowds Upon the strand to gaze at the ship. 

The poor mariner, on his landing and getting a 
nearer view of the Indians, was so terrified, that, 
throwing his presents upon the ground, he ran as 
fast as he could, and cast himself into the sea, in 
order to swim to the ship ; but the waves threw him 
back upon the shore with such force, that he lay 
breathless upon the sands, and would probably have 
been drowned, if the natives had not hastened to his 
relief, and taking him up, carried him in their arms 
to a place at some distance^ where wi^ g^^t hu- 
inanity they took all the pains they could- to re- 
store him to his senses* Rit when he recovered a 
little, and saw none about him but Ii^iians, he set 
tip a loud cry, at which th^ natives, homing' to pa^ 
cify him, cried as loud or louder thau he> whii;h 
terrified him still more< At last they made a grc^t 
fire, before which they undressed himi greatly ad- 
miring the whiteness of his skin. The poor ftllow, 
concluding they were going to burn or to eat him, 
trembled extremely, while those on boards seeing 
every thing that was done, expected every moment 
to see him sacrificed : however, they were soon 
convinced that these dreadful Indians had not th« 
least intention to hurt him; for after diying his 
clothes, they sufiered him to put them on again, 
atad having given him something to eat, conducted 
him to the sea 'side, and then retiring to some dis* 
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•Ismoe, looked on until he safely reached the ship, 
and then ^ietly departed ; upon which Verazzano 
returned to France, and reported nothing but tlus 
«tary, and tbat it happened in the latitude of 50 
4egpeea. 

The neict year he engaged in a third voyage, 
wherein he Wia^ lost; but from his expeditions, 
whieh w€re carried on thirty y^ars later than those 
4df th^ CabotiS, the French have no great reason to 
>QiaiSt of their success. It wa^s some years before 
they £tted out any more ships for di^icovery, but at 
Jen^th Jafies Cartier, an experienced pilot of St^ 
Maloes, ventured <m another expedition, and sailed 
.from that port on the 20th of April, 1534, with 
two shipa of ^sigcty totts each, and one Imndred and 
twenty men, ai^ arriving on the coast of New- 
foundland, found the country covered with ice and 
snow ; this iJiid^cdd him to sail to the southward, 
and entering a bay which bears the name of Spa- 
nish-harbour, he liked both the country and its 
inhabitantf;, and went on shore there, 

It is rep^orted that the Spaniards had long before 
yisitjed this coast, and some authorities are brought 
to prove it» but finding neither gold nor silver, 
they hastily xetumed on board, crying in Spanish, 
' Aca nada,' or. There is nothing here, These 
words being remembered by the Indians, they no 
sooner saw the French land^ than, they cried, 'Aca 
n^da^ Aea Ufida,' which the latter nustook for the 
name of the country, and it has ever since been 
eaUed Ca^juda ; strange as this derivation is, it is 
mentioned by many esteemed authors. 

Cartier afterwards sailed aloqg great part of the 

coast which borders on tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence, 

,imd the islands ^l^uated in it| ai^d then retfir^ed 
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home. The next year he was sent again with three 
large ships to make a settlement, and entering the 
gulf on the feast of St. Lawrence, gave it that 
name, which was afterwards extended to the river, 
though in the first voyage he had called it, the 
river of Canada : he now sailed up as high as the 
falls of St. Louis, giving such names to the islands 
and rivers as he thought proper. But though he at 
first was much pleased with the country, yet some 
of the people dying of the scurvy, he began to con- 
sider the climate as a very unhealthy one. At last 
he was himself attacked by this dreadful distemper; 
upon which, he applied to the inhabitants, to learn 
whether they had any cure for it, and they taught 
him to make an infusion of the leaves and bark of 
the white-thorn tree, by which means all .who 
were sick speedily recovered; and as soon as the 
season of the year would permit, he returned to 
Europe without making any settiement. 

Three or four years after, the project for settling 
this country was again revived, and Francis de la 
Roque, lord of Roberval, undertaking it, king 
Francis I. granted him letters-patent in 1540, 
and gave him abundance of titles, as viceroy and 
lieutenant-general of Canada, Hockelaga, New- 
foundland, Belle-isle, Cape Breton, Labrador, Ac- 
allowing him the same power that he had himself 
in those places. De la Roque, however, being a 
man of family and fortune, resolved to pursue this 
expedition, and therefore prevailed upon Cartier 
by large promises, to undertake another voyage to 
the coast of Canada, in quality of his pilot; and this 
gentleman, in two or three voyages, made some set- 
tlements, which were the first made by the French 
in America, but these were afterwards abandcmed. 
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The navigation of the river St. Lawrence fell 
from time to time into different hands, and several 
voyages were made there to very little purpose. 
The French, however, after having settled and 
abandoned several places, about the year 1608 
founded the city of Quebec, and some time after 
bestowed the name of New France on that country; 
under which name they not only included Acadia, 
and other coasts that had long before been disco- 
vered by the English, but set up crosses and the 
French arms, to show that they had taken posses- 
sion of thenu But though the English colonies 
' were then but thinly inhabited, they boldly asserted 
their prior rights to those places, demolished their 
crosses, and forced them to confine their views to 
the gulf and river of St. Lawrence, where, with 
much difficulty, they raised three or four settle- 
ments in the space of twenty years, of which Quebec 
was the capital. 

In the year 1639, sir David Kirk considering 
Canada as within the limits of the British domi- 
nions, with the Engli§h under his command, attacked 
Quebec, and made himself master of all the French 
settlements. When this news was carried to France, 
Canada was considered of such little consequence^ 
that it was long debated whether they should de- 
mand the restitution of it, though they had already 
established a company for managing that com- 
. merce; but it was at last resolved that it should be 
. demanded, and, accordingly it was restored by the 
treaty of 1633. From that time they pursued their 
discoveriei^nd settlements in those parts, for several 
reigns, without molestation : but those settlements 
were attended with great difficulties and a vast 
^]^peiice, and company after company was set up 
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to promote e trade to theiii» wit}k&at ebtainiof any 
gr^tt^dvanta^e; for^ before the Freueh^ad Baa<fe 
* any regular aettiemeate^ the comitiy w«ad ra Csu* frapi 
being agreeable to tbe cpofltitatiaB of ike people^ 
that of aumbers aaot tbeie^ ^ gr«at part penabe^ 
hy the hardships they eoduired^ niaiiy took the ferrt 
^ppwtunity of retimi«g, and afterwards ^ve fwbeii 
A dreadful account of the eoloay they had left^ as 
discouraged others froio goiog thither; but tke 
greatest <rf^acle the colony met vith ¥1^, their 
eotttinual wars with the oati? es^ of wvhieh they have 
giTen IIS yery large accoiuate. 

The French kept possession of tibis coimtry uolil 
the 13th of September^ 1 7d9» when Qwbec was sur- 
rendered to generals M onktoo aai Tpimseiid^ wJ^o 
commaodied tiiie British troops th^t bad been des- 
tined fiMT the expeditioo against it the {NTieeeding 
ejpnag, nnder the command of geneinl W^e ; ua4, 
on the 8th of September^ 1760».aU Canada w^ia 
giT^n up to 4he EngiUsh^ by the eapitelaticn signed 
at Montreal.by Monsieur de Y audrenil^ the French 
gayemor^ and general Amlierst. It has stnice been 
confirmed to the British crown by Ube ti^eaty of 
peace concluded at Fontainbleau. This ooantay 
is wtmtk the laigestt the £ng]isb possess im ^orth 
America ; it is bounded on the nortlHMst by the 
gutf af St Lawrence and St. John'sniver ; on the 
north-west and aouth-west by wild* wnnhabited 
lands ; and southerly by the states ^ New Yoik, 
New England, and the province of Novia Seotia^ 
eztendii^ about five hiuuired milesfrom tike north- 
east to the south^west^aod upwards ctf two hundred 
mika in breadth. 

.Though the northern parts sf Canada aw situated 
in the tampecate aone, yet the ^air is e^ceeasiielj^ 
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sharp, and tlieif winter, wMcth i^etif in abont the 
middle of NowHibar, and lasts nnfil the middle of 
May, is so exce»sivefy serefe, that their liar^cst 
rivers and lakes are frozen over, and the country is 
generally covered with disagreeable fogs: but, not- 
withstanding these inconveniences, towards the 
south, where it is cultivated, it yields Indian and 
cfther sarts of com, pease, beans, and great plenty 
of most kinds of herbs and vegetables. The trees 
and fruits are much the same as in New England, 
and the same may be said with respect to animals; 
so that, with a reasonable degree af labour, people 
may subsist there tolerably well. 

The produce of Canada consists of furs, especially 
•astors, and in several kinds of skins, which they 
purchase from the natives; they likewise export 
drugs, planks, pipe-staves, &c. The greatest part 
of the commerce of the country is carried on in 
light canoes made of bark, and proper for naviga- 
ting their lakes and rivers^ which are encumbered 
with rocks. Mid interrupted by water-falls - that 
rendefr them unfit for other vessels. Ita winter they 
make use of sledges, drawn either by horses or 
dogs; and as these are proper for passing o^er vast 
tracts of snow and ice, they enable them to con- 
tinue their commerce with tibie Indians during the 
winter. 

The great river St. Lawrence, which is, at its 
ihouth, about sixty miles broad, is said to run 
through five or six great lakes, namely, Ontario, 
Erie; the Lake of the Hurons, Michigan> the Upper 
Iliake, the Lake of Leuemipagoh, and that of tha 
Assiniboils, beyond which the Indians say there is 
atiother lake, still greater than any of these, from 
4rhich this river originally flows; but the ttuth^ 
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however/ seemB to be, that this river proceeds f^ottt 
Lake Ontario, and from thence runs a course of. 
two hundred leagues to the sea. At the mouth of 
the river St. Lawrence lies the island of Anticosti, 
on which the French had a small settlement, for 
the sake of trading with the Indian nations on both 
sides of the river for seal-skins and furs, in ex- 
change for which they gave them fire-arms and 
ammunition. 

The city of Quebec is situated on the great river 
St. Lawrence, at the distance of about a hundred 
leagues from its mouth. It is very large and strong, 
for besides a fortress, or kind of citadel, in which 
the governor resides, the whole extent of the place 
is covered by a regular fortification, with several 
redoubts well furnished with artillery. The prin- 
cipal buildings in this city are the cathedral, the 
episcopal palace, the Jesuits college, and several 
other religious houses. But, if it-bei considered that 
this was not only the capital, but almost the only 
city possessed by the French in North America, it 
is not surprising, that these edifices are very mag- 
nificent; and that it contains upwards of 1,500 
well built dwelling-houses. From Qjuebec to Mont- 
real, in the latitude of 45** 55", the banks of the 
river are so thoroughly planted, that each of the 
sides may be considered as a village. The town of 
Montreal is strong by its situation and fortifica- 
tions. The Indians come here in canoes to sell their 
skins, for the sake of which Montreal was built; it 
is now nearly as laige and populous as Quebec. 

The manner in which the .trade was carried on 
by the French, is somewhat singular. When the 
Indians, in alliance with the French, came thither 
to trade, their chief first demanded audience of the. 
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governor-general, to whom he was> with great ce- 
remony, admitted. This audience Was generally 
given in a gteat square, iii the middle of the town : 
a chair of state was placed for the governor, and 
th:i ehiisft of the several Il^dian nations took theiir 
places rotind hitii, with their J)ipes in their mouths^, 
After a due silence, the eldest chief of the Indians 
l4id down his pipe, stood tip, and addressed himself 
to the governor: he told him, that hie brethren 
Were come to visit him, and to renew their ancient 
teague and friendship with his nation: that having 
nothing ill view but the car6 and advantage of the 
tVench, they had brought down with them good 
quantities of tekinis and furs, being sensible that the 
French could tiX)t obtain so many, or so good, if 
they did not bring theiu down to their settlements; 
that they were fully sensible how much they were 
esteeiiied, aiid knew that what they were to take 
in exchange wlere of little value; but that their 
good friends might not be without furs, they were 
content to deal with them ; and Ihetefore hoped, 
that in order fo Enable them to briiig a greater 
plenty o^ them the next year, as well as to fall 
upon their enemies, thfey would let them have guns, 
powder* and ball, upon reasonable terms. At the 
close of this speech, he laid a string oJF beads, and 
h bundlife of skills, at the governor's feet, and desired 
leave to secure them a free and fair trade, and to 
protect them from robbers. Then he retired to his 
place> 'and took up his pipe again. The governor 
taoW assured them of his protection, and made them 
a present in return. The next day the trade began> 
atid Was soon Over, by which the French gained 
very considerably ; but they Were not allowed td 
^11 either wine or brandy to ike Indians, becws? 
VOL, xj. 3 c 
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they were extremely apt to drink to excess, and 
were then furious and mad ; and, at such times, if 
they did any mischief, they could scarce be brought 
to give any satisfaction; for they affirmed it was 
the liquor, and not the man, that did the mischief; 
and that it was unjust to punish a person for what 
he did when out of his senses* 

The other settlements are scattered at a great 
distance from each other, along the banks of the 
rivers and lakes, between which a communication 
is kept up, by water, and by land carriage, where 
the cataracts render sailing in the rivers impracti- 
cable, without immediate destruction. The first of 
these lakes, of any consequence, is Ontario, which 
is 180 leagues in circumference, and between 20 
and 25 fathoms in depth. It receives several rivers, 
besides that of St. Laurence, and its coasts are pretty 
even and level. From this lake to that of Huron, 
there is a communication, by means of the river 
Tanaouate ; and there is also a passage from it to 
that of Erie, up the river Niagara, though a dread- 
ful cataract renders it necessary to make part of 
the way by land. The lake of Erie, with those of 
Ontario and Huron, form a triangular peninsula. 
The lake of Erie, which lies to the south, is 230 
leagues in circumference, and every where afibrds 
the most delightful prospects; its banks being 
adorned with oaks, elms, chesnut, walnut, apple 
and plumb trees; and with vines, that bear their 
fine clusters up to the very top, The ground is 
extremely level ; and vast quantities of deer and 
turkeys are to be found in the woods. 

Before we take leave of this lake^ it will be pror 
per to give a particular description of the fall of 
Nip^g^ra. The whol? stream pf this river runs with 
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)[>rO(ligious rapidity, on its approaching a very deep 
precipice, whence it falls with a terrible noise, re- 
Bembling that of thuiider; being interrupted in its 
descent by an island, which runs along the middle s 
it rushes from thence into the bed of the river at 
the bottom, where it raises a mist, which rises to 
an amazitig height, and, in fine weather^ forms a 
most beautiful rainbow. The banks are so prodi^ 
giously high, that a spectator can scarcely look on 
the water below without trembUng* At the bottom 
of the cataract, the waters boil and foam in a sur- 
prising manner, and continue- their course with 
great impetuosity^ The lake of Huron, which has 
a communication with that of Erie, is about 400 
leagues in circumference, and is interspersed with 
islands; one of which, called Manitoualin, is about 
20 leagued long and 10 broad« On the north-west 
of this lake is the bay of Toronto, which is above 
90 leagues long, and 15 broad at its mouth« This 
bay receives a river, that springs from a little lake 
of the same name, and forms several cataracts* 
On the north-west of the lake of Huron is a chan- 
nel, that has a communication with the lUenois 
lake, which is also of considerable extent. The 
Superior or Upper Lake, has also a communication 
with that of Huron by a channel, that on the north- 
west extends to Huron lake; and this Upper Lake 
is computed to be 500 leagues in circumference, 
including the windings of the creeks and little 
gulfs. All these large lakes abound in fish, and 
are exposed to storms and tempests. 
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CHAP. 11. 

A description of Isl^.royal^ or Cape Breton, and of Louisburg, 
its capital. 

THIS island wad yery early discovered by the 
English, and waa always reckoned a part of Nova- 
Scotia; for the charter, which constituted that ex- 
tensive country a distinct pi;ovin^e, included Cape 
Breton in express terms. This was never disputed 
until after the treaty of Utrech;t, though the French 
had settled there as well aa in Nova-Scotia; but 
by that treaty, the Fran/oh. consenjbed to deliver it 
up to the English; yet notwithstanding queen 
Anne ordered the duke of Qui^ensbiiry, her ambas- 
sador at the coujrt. of France, to declare that she. 
considered that island as a part of the ancient ter- 
ritory of Nova-Scotia, the Fi;ench w^r^ sui^lered to 
keep possession of it; and as they reaped great ad- 
vantage from its situation, both with respect to the 
trade of Canada, and the large fisheries carried oa 
at this island, they soon erected fortifications, at a, 
. very large expence, and the greatest encoiir^e-. 
ment was given to those who would setlJe there. 
However, in 1743^ it was taken by th^ New-Eng- 
land men, with very little assistance from Great- 
Britain ; but was given up by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle., In the next war, the Ftench were 
again expelled, by general Amherst and admiral 
Boscawen. 

The island of Cape Breton, or Isle-royal, is situ- 
ated in between 45 and 47 degrees north latitude^ 
and forms, with the island of Newfoundland, from 
whence it is distant only about fifteen leagues^ the 
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tmtraiiice of the Gulf of St. l^awreoce ; th^ strait 
vhi4;h separates Cape Bretou from Npya Scotia, 
b at)Out &ve leagues ui length, oa^e m breadth^ and 
is called the passage of Froosac. The length of tha 
island, from the north-east to the south-west, is not) 
quite fifty leagues. It is of a vevy irregular figure,,, 
and cut through by lakes, and riyers in such a mim- 
ner, thaJk its two principal parts are held together, 
only by an isthmus of about eight hundred pace» 
in breadth ; this, neck of land separates the bottom 
of Port Toulouse fj(Mn sev.eral lakes, which are 
called LabradjDr. The lakes empty themselves int<^ 
the sea to the east, by two chaimels formed by the: 
islands of Verderronae and la Boularderie. 

All its.ports open to the east, turning a little to> 
the south* ^nd are within the space of fifty-five: 
leaguers, beginning at Port Daupliin, and conti- 
nuing to Port Toulouse, which is almost at the en- 
tranqe of th^ passage to Fronsac. In all other parts^ 
it is difficult to find anchorage for small vessels, 
cither in the creeks or among the islands. The 
northei&n coasts are very high, and almost inacces- 
sible, and it is difficult to land on the western coast, 
uAtil you come to the passage of Fronsac, near 
whioh, as has been already, observed, is Port Tou- 
louse, formerly known, by the name of St. Peter. 
This port ia between a kind of gulf, called Little 
St Peter's, and the island of St. Peter, opposite the 
islands Madame, or Maurepas; and thence pro^. 
ceeding towards the south-east is the bay of Gabo- 
rie, a*^ twjenty leagues; distance from^ St. Peter's 
island. This bay is a league broad, between islands 
and nocks, and is two leagues deep, but it is not 
safe to come near the islands. The harbour of 
Louisbourgh, formerly called Englishrharbouri. i# 
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not above a league from the above bay, and is pef^ 
haps one of the finest in America. It is near four 
leagues in circumference, and has every where six 
or seven fathoms water. The entrance is not above 
two hundred fathoms wide, and lies between two 
small islands. The town of Louisbourgh is situ- 
ated on the south-west side/ and is pretty strongly 
fortified, with as much regularity as the situation 
will admit. 

Two leagues farther is the port de la Baleine, 
the entrance whereof is very difficult, occasioned 
by the rocks, which, when the sea runs high, lie 
under water ; but though no ships of greater bur- 
den than three hundred tons can enter it, these are 
quite safe when they get in. At less than two 
leagues distance is the bay of Fenadou, or Meda- 
nou, the entrance whereof is a league broad, and 
the bay itself about two leagues in extent. Almost 
opposite to this bay is the island Scatari, formerly 
called Little Cape Breton, and is above two leagues 
long. The bay of Mire is separated from it by a 
very narrow neck of land. The entrance of thia 
bay is near two leagues wide, and runs at least 
eight leagues within the land, growing narrower 
the farther it advances : however, large ships may 
enter it about six leagues, and find good anchorage 
under cover of the hills; there are also several 
other small islands and rocks, that may be seen at 
a great distance. 

The bay of Morienne is higher up, and sepa- 
rated from the bay of Mire, by Cape Brule. A 
little farther is L'Isle Plate, or L'Isle a Pierre de 
Fusil. Proceeding from hence, about three leagues 
to the north-west, there is a very good harbour for 
small vesseb. Two leagues farther is the Bay det» 
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Ei^pagnols^ which is about one thousand paces wide 
at its entrance^ but soon growing wider^ it divides 
itself into two branches, which may be sailed up 
«* for two leagues; and both these branches are ex- 
cellent ports. From this bay, to the lesser entrance 
of Labrador, is a gulf about twenty leagues long, 
and about three or four wide in the broadest part. 

About four leagues from the Bay des Espagnols 
is Port Dauphin, or St. Anne, which has a secure 
and safe road for ships at its entrance among the 
islands of Cibou. A neck of land almost entirely 
covers the port, leaving a passage for no more than 
one vessel at a time. The port, however, is near 
two leagues in circumference, and of an oval form. 
Ships may lie here just as they please, for the land 
and the mountains that surround this bay keep off 
the winds in such a manner that they are hardly felt. 

The sea. round the island is subject to violent 
(Storms of wind, with snow and sleet, and such fogs, 
^haj; it is frequently impossible to see the length of 
a ship. But what is still more extraordinary, these 
fogs will, in the space of o^ie frosty night, case over 
the rigging of ships with such thick ice, as to render 
|hem impossible to be worked until it is beaten off. 
These circumstances shpw the advantages of an 
island filled with such a number of (^xqeUent ports, 
situated in such a tempestuous sea. 

The climate is much the same as that of Quebec ; 
but mists a^d fogs are much more frequent. A 
great part of the land is but very indifferent; how- 
ever, it produces oaks of a prodigious size, pines 
for masts, and all sorts of timber fit for carpenters. 
The most common sorts are, besides those already 
mentioned, cedar, ash, maple, aspen, wild-cherry, 
]^eech and plane-tjree. It produces some sorts of 
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fruits, pstrticnlariy apples, with pulse, herbs axti 
roots. They have wheat and all other kinds of 
^ain, \(ith some hemp and flax as good as any in 
Canada. 

It is remarkable that the mountams may be cul- 
tiyated to the tops, and thM the good soil always 
inclines to the south. The island is sheltered from 
the north and north-west winds by the mountaina 
of Nova Scotia that border on the river St. Lawrence; 
these mountains abound with coal. 

There are here great numbers of fowl, particu- 
icularly partridges, that are almost as large as phea- 
sants. At the arrival of the Europeans, this island 
was full of deer, but they are now scarce. The 
lakes^ rivers and bays, abound with excellent fish; 



CHAP. m. 

Settlements made by the French in the Leeward islands. 

WE have already given an account of the set- 
tlement of the island of St. Christopher by th^ 
English and the French, who lived in the greatest 
harmony together ; of the French flying from that 
island, upon the landing of the Spaniards; and of 
the English being driven from their settlertetits, M 
well as the return of the English and French. 

Mr. Desnambue, the French governor, observing 
that the English colony had made themselves mas-^ 
ters of several of the adjacent islands, resolved to 
ftend some of the principal persons in his coldnj to 
France to procure supplies, chiefly with a View of 
settling the island of Guadaloupe. Amon^ those 
sent over, was one Mr» Olive, a bold enterprising 
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laaii, i;eho had nothing in view but his own iiiterest, 
and having some notice of the governor's design, 
he resolved to supplant him. To efiect this pur- 
pose he entered into a treaty with one Mr. Du 
PleBsis^ and some other merchants of Dieppe ; who 
forming a company for the support of the scheme 
he had laid, these two were sent over governors 
with joint authority, to the island of 6uadaloupe> 
where they arrived with about five hundred men> 
on the 8th of June^ 1635. 

However, these governors, in the very beginning 
of their enterprise, committed two mistakes ; they 
settled on the wrong side of the island, where the 
soil was very bad, and quarrelled with th^ natives^ 
before the colony was well able to subsist without 
them^ The bad consequences vnth which these 
errors were attended, had such an efiect on M. Du 
Plessis, that he died of grief and vexation. Mr. 
Olive being now left sole governor, his haughtiness 
and pride would have certainly ruined the colony, 
if he had not lost his sight. Upon this the company 
sent over Mr. Aubert, a very discreet and prudent 
gentleman, to succeed him, who, in a few years, so 
effectually established it, that the inhabitants have 
lived happily ever since* Notwithstanding Mr. 
Desnambue having the misfwtune to see Guada- 
loupe thus taken out of his hands, yet before his* 
death he settled the island of Martinico, which he 
by that means became proprietor of, and bequeathed 
to his family by his last will. 

In the mean time, cardinal Richelieu, being 
raised to the ministry, sent over a person of dis- 
tinction, to take upon himself the government of 
the whole island, and appointed Mr. De Foincy, a 
knight of Malta^ whom he sent with the title of 

VOL* IJ. 3 B 
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governor and lientenant-general of the iebrnds im 
America^ 

Tliis gentleman embarked at Dieppe, en the 
15th of January, 1639> and, after. a sAiati passage^ 
arrived at Martinico, from whence he vrent to 
Guadaloupe, and afterwards to St. Christopher'5*. 
He was extremely kind to the indastrlona put 
of the community, but punished with ihe utmost 
severity, those who were endeavouring to raise 
estates at the public expence. He caused chnrehes 
to be built in all these islands, and estahlifihed.an 
excellent form of justice. Hiseonoemfor the pmb;- 
lie good was so apparent, that he became in a man-^ 
ner absolute; and the people, being sensyble that he 
had nothing in view Imt their interest, obeyed hi» 
orders with the utmost aiacrity. He changed, ii^ 
short; the whole face of af&ies in thatpart of the 
worlds settled some islands^ that were before desert 
and uninhabited, and contented himself wi A the 
pleasure of improving the condition of others, witk-i 
out paying the smallest .regard to his own private 
interests or fortune* 

• After the death of cardinal Richelieu,, the colony 
sunk by the ill management of the company; and 
in the year 1651, the chevalier De Poincy pur^ 
chased the islands of St* Christopher, St.Baftho- 
lomew, St* Martin and Santa Ciuz, for the order 
of Malta; and in- the same mamier other islands 
were disposed of, for any sum that could be pro* 
cured for them ; which soon brought the al^irs of 
the French, in tliat part of the world, into a very 
distracted states The Dutch, taking advantage of 
the confusion this created, established magazines at 
Flushing and.Middleburgh for' West India c^m^ 
modities, and annually employed, in the trade of 
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<he French idlands u^pwurdis ^f one hundred ships^ 
This continued till about the jeax 1664, when a 
new company bein^ set up in Fninee, they, with 
t)»e asstdtance of ^e govemmeiit, purchased back 
from the knights of Malta and the other proprie- 
tors, the rights they* had acquired; and having put 
an end to the Dutch tirade, brought the commerce 
of -the eoiomes once' more into their old channeL 
8«t after pisssessing the grant ten years, they be- 
gan to oppress the inhabitants in such a manner/ 
that the ministry thought fit to inter{)08e, and, in 
1660, erery thing was settled so a« to render the 
diligent and indUstrioufiBeoftreof rea{Hng the fruits 
flf their labours. 

After this general view of the manner in whiQh 
the Frettch islands were settled, we shall proceed 
to give a concise aecoant of them. Martinico is 
situated in l^"" 30' ntorth latitude, and in 61° west 
loi^tude; it is aboirt' thirteen leagues in lengthy 
and seven in breadth. Ftom the inland parts, 
which are mountainoui^ fall numerous rivers, whicfa^ 
after watering the country, flow into the sea. It 
haas several bays i^ll fortified; the chief of which 
are, the great bay of Port-royal, the capital of the 
island, and the bay of St. Pierre, a large town, 
abdut ie'ven leases north-west of Port-royal, This 
iillsnd was inhabited when the French first at^ 
tempted a settlement m the year 16(35, and many 
battles' weire fought between: them and the natives 
with various toecess ; at length, ho wctct, the French 
overpoweiiped: and cmcUy extirpated the ancient 
inhabitants. - 

Ouadalottpe^ Ac largest of the Caribbee islands, 
ii» situated in L6 degrees north latitude, and 61 de- 
grees west longitude^ about thirty leagues from 
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Martinico. It is remarkable for the height of Ha * 
cliffi and mountains. It is about fifteen leagues in 
lengthy and twelve in breadth^ divided into two 
parts by a small arm of the sea, or narrow passage, ' 
through which no ship can venture; the inhabitants: 
cross over in a ferry from one part to the other. ^ 
The country to the west is called Basse Terre, . 
where stands the metropolis, of the same name, and 
where the citadel and chief strength o£ the island 
lies: the part to the east is called Grande Terre, 
The French began to settle this island about the 
year 1632, but being unacquainted with the nature 
of the soil, they were in danger of starving; and 
afterwards the planters were almost, ruined by their 
divisions: since the beginning of the last century, 
however, the inhabitants have flourished so much, 
that they make more sugar than any of the British 
islands, with the exception of Jamaica. The soil is 
so rich and fertile, that at Grande Terre the canes 
are frequently cut six times without re-planting. ' 
The far greatest part of what are called Martinico 
sugars, are the real produce of Guadaloupe, the in- 
habitants of which were obliged to send them to 
Martinico before they could be transported to 
France. 

Sugar is the staple commodity of these islands; 
they also draw a considerable profit from cacao, 
or the chocolate-nut, ginger, cassia, and pimento, 
which is also called Jamaica-pepper or all-spice, of 
which they export considerable quantities; they 
likewise export rocou, for the use of dyers, a variety 
of medicinal gums, and sweetmeats of several kinds. 
These islands produce several sorts of valuable 
woods for dyeing, in-laying, and cal»net-work, as 
rose^wood^ which, when wrought and polished, haj; 
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a very beautiful appearance, as weU as a fine smelL 
The Indian- wood is also of the same nature, and 
the iron- wood, so called from its excessive hard- 
ness, is preferable either to cedar or cypress. They 
have great quantities of Brazil- wood, brasileto,; 
fustic or yellow wood, and green ebony, which is 
both used by the cabinet-makers and dyers; to these 
commodities may be added tortoise-shell and raw 
hides. 

But though these islands produce so many rich 
and valuable commodities, they stand in need of 
very large supplies of various kinds of necessaries, 
without which they could not possibly subsist, such 
as horses and cattle of all kinds; dry fish, com, 
roots, and all sorts of lumber. 



CHAP. IV. 

Formation of the French settlements in the islands of Tortnga 
' and Hispaniola, or St. Domingo. The progress and trade of 
that colony. A description of the small island of Arache, and 
the island of Cayenne; its productions and commerce. 

WE shall now proceed to the island of St. Do- 
mingo, which was discovered by Columbus in his 
first voyage in 1 498, and <^alled by him Hispanipla ; 
but afterwards building a city, to which he gave 
the name of St. Domingo, in honour of his father 
Dominick, the name was first extended to that- 
quarter, and at length the whole island was called 
St. Domingo; l>y which name it is known at {ure^ 
sent. Though this island is reckoned only four 
hundred leagues in circumference, yet if all the 
crieeks, bays and inlets be measured, it will be found 
fo amount to at lea^t six Jituidred. It is the mast 
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fertile and pleuaiit island in &e Wert Indies; for 
the forests are of vast extenti thie trees larger, and 
the fruit niore beautiful ;aiid better tteted than in 
the other islands: the savannahs or meadows are 
also very extensive, and contain innnmerable herds 
of black cattle, indigenous to the country, besides 
wild horses and hogs, produced from those animals 
brought over by the Spaniards. There is scarcely 
any place in the world better watered by small 
brooks and navigable rivers, all of yirimh are full 
offish; and, when this island was first discovered 
by the Spaniards, they found great quantities of 
gold, silver and copper, which have failed since 
the destruction of the natives.* This, with many 
otibier reasons, concurred at length to induce sevend 
of the Spaniards to leave the island, particularly 
the severity of the government, for the soyereign 
council: of the Indies being established at St. Do- 
mingo, the inhabitants were kept viithin stricter 
bMknds than in other places; the innnelase riches 
gained by their countrymen in Me:tico tod Peru, 
induced numbers to join them, in hopes of coming 
in for a share of those treasures; the great^emands 
for men to maintain the Spanish conquests qn the 
e<mtinent; their cnlelly dertroying the natives^ 
which deprived thett of their issistanx^ in culti- 
vating the land, fw as yet the u$e of Negroes had 
not reached the Spanish settlements ; a)id the de^. 
•eents lof thb English and FreiMih on the western 
part of the island; these seive?4l circamstances, by 
degrees, induced the Spaniaird^f to abemdon all t}^ 
cwoE^try betwecsQ Monii Chicibto ayid Cap^ JM^ongout 

* See an account of the discoTery of this island in Columbus's 
first Toyage; and (he Discoveries of the Spaniards from tht 
death 4f Columbus to Cortei's espeditioli, toK h 
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The mwiSi^T ih which the French settled them- 
ielve$, being very dingalar^ we shall here give ao 
account of it. The Buccaneers^ who^were originally 
no more than hunters, fixed themselves . on tlie 
coast of Hispamola, to enjoy the advantage of kill- 
ing black cattle, and sellnig their skins. The#0 
having built some villages, ereqted several fortifir 
cations for their defence, while others laid out plan- 
tations, in which they raised tobacco and other 
valuable commodities; meanwhile the privateer#j 
furnished with commissiovis from the French geh 
vernor of Petit Guaves, to cruise ^m the Spaniards, 
with persons oh board of all nations, fre^jueptly 
entered the ports, in order to careen and victual 
their ships; and these three sorts of people became 
extremely useful to each other, for while the hunters 
and other settlers furnished provisions and hi^es in 
vast quantities, the privateers brought in prizes of 
great valne, spent theit n^ney freely, and by 
enriching, increased the nufmber of the inhabitants; 
so that, ill a short time, the French extended their 
settlements all along the south-west coast of St« 
Donnngo. In t\St mean time Tortuga became 
thoroughly planted, and the tobacco raised there 
being very good, was most eisteemed. With respect 
to this last island, it is to be observed, that the Bue*- 
caneers had formed a settlement there, which Imi 
been dei^royed by the Spaniards with inexorable 
cruelty, in the year 1638. The Buccaneers, how** 
ever, returned, and were again settled by theSnglisii 
under captain Willes, by whose courage and conduct 
they were in no danger of being disturbed by the 
Spaniards. Things did not long continue in this 
situation, for De Poincy sending Vasseur to secure 
that small island for the French, the Buccaneers of 
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that nation, settled in the island, joining him, Ckp^ 
tain Willes, with the troops under his command; 
was obliged to abandon the place. Though this 
put the French in possessiqn, they were for many 
years harassed by the Spaniards, who more than 
once drove them oat of the id«id; bat being con- 
stantly supported from their own islands, and joined 
by the adventurers of all nations,^ they not only 
e£fectually fixed themselves there, but made settle^ 
ments at St. Domingo; and in twenty years time 
became so strong, that tiie Spaniards were glad. to 
live on good terms with them. 

Both the Spaniards and En^ish complained 
loudly of the conduct of the French governors^ 
under colour of whose commissions the Buccaneers 
committed great disorders, and in time of peace 
took ships of all nations. Though the French 
government promised redress, they suffered the 
governors to go on after their own manner, as they 
found that it drew numbers of people to their set* 
tlements, and was likely to secure them the western 
part of St. Domingo. However, they did not. gain 
a legal possession until the year 1697, when the 
Spaniards yielded them one half of the ishmd by 
the treaty of Ryswick, by which the boundaries 
were HxeA by a line drawn across the country from 
north to south. 

The principal trade of this island for many years 
conrist^ in tobacco; but upon the establishment 
of an exclusive farm >of this commodity in France^ 
the trade began to decline, and at last sunk to no« 
thing. They then began to plant sugar, and though 
they at first met with some difficulties, yet in a 
short time it became the staple commodity of the 
island. This is deemed to be the best sugar mad^ 
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til the West ifldies, and generally gellg for three or 
fonr shillings a hundred more than the sugar 
t)rought from any of the other islands; which has 
occasioned a snr|^rising progress in the cnltivation 
t)f that valuable commodity. The principal place 
they possessed on the north side of the island is 
Cape Francois, \rhieh is happily situated, and hat 
a very good port. The town is large and well 
peopled. On the west side is Leogane^ which was 
the seat of the government, besides which there are 
aeveral other considerable towns and good portsr^ 

Sugar, indigo and cotton, have been greatly cul- 
tivated, and form the principal articles of export ; 
tbey also raise cacaos and ginger; co£fee grows 
there very well, and it is believed, that cinnamon, 
clove and nutmeg-trees, might 1^ raised there; but 
the great profits arising from their sugar, indigo 
and cotton, prevents their attempting the culture 
of these articles. Com has been sown, but is un- 
profitable ; and though their grapes are very fine, 
yet they are said to be neither fit for making wine 
nor raisins* Indeed the French government discou- 
raged their growth, for the benefit of the vineyards 
of France. 

On the south side of the French part of St« Do>- 
mingo is Avache, a little island, at about twelve 
leagues distance from the continent. It is about 
eig^t leagues m circumference, with a very good 
soil, and two or three tolerable ports,, one of which 
is capable of receiving ships of three hundred tons. 
It is very conveniently situated for carrying on a 
trade with the Spanish colonies on the continait 
of America. 

Cayenne, an island situated in 5 degrees north 
latitude, and in &3 west longitude^ was settled by 

VOL. u. 3 E 
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tlie Friench in the year 1625. It lies adjoiniii^ tW 
G<mtinent, from whence it is mdy separated by the 
river Ovia on the east, and that of Cayenne on the 
west^ from which last it takes its name. It is eighr 
teen or twenty leases in eircumference, and is 
about seven leagueiB long and three broad. As it 
stands high on the coast, at a distance it appears 
part of the continent. It has three principal eapes^ 
Fort St. Louisi Sepercm and Matiuri ; and itsban&s 
«re mostly covered with mangroves, which grow in 
salt water, and from the roots other trees rise up, 
MO close and interwoven with each other, that, in 
some parts of the island, a man may walk several 
miles on them without touching the ground. In 
some parts there is good meadow and pasture ground, 
but in others it is so low and marshy, especially in 
the middle, as to be almost imipassable^ 

This island is rendered uncomfortable by the 
length of the rainy season, by the scorching close 
air both by day and niglit^ and by the vapours ex- 
haled from the swampy grounds. The inhabitants 
«re also continually tormented with gnats, flies, 
worms, ants, bugs, and other vermin, which alto- 
gether render the place very disagreeable. The 
floil prodnces plenty of ssgir-canesy which, though 
email and short-jointed, yield very plentifully. It 
also abounds in ananas, or {Mue-apples, oranges, 
lemons, figs, papaias, ebony and viokt-wood ; smd 
also indigo and cotton, as well as several sorts of 
American and European grain. The principal ani- 
mals for food are, hogs, wild-boars, deer and hares; 
for large cattle can scarcely live there. The fowl 
are carrion turkeys, cocks and hens, flamingos, an. 
exceedingly tall bird, that appear in flocks like 
wild-geese; large wild ducks, with red tufts grow- 
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tfigon their heads; pigeons, ring-dove«, woodcocks, 
ertolans^ n^htingales, parrots/parroquets,and other 
birds; but the inhaUtants chiefly subsist on turtle* 
Among the reptiles, there are lizards, camelions, 
and serpents of a monstrous size, some of which are 
above twenty-five feet long* 

The principal town is also called Cayenne, and 
stands on the west part of the island, in an advan- 
tageous situation, nature and art having equally 
contributed to fartify it. The fortifications are an 
irregular hexagon, and consist of a dry ditch, and 
a rampart, with several batteries mounted with 
cannon, within which stand above two hundred 
houses, formed into two streets. On the north-east 
part of the town, the Jesuits had a little chapel that 
45to«d in as open place, with a grove of lemon-trees 
before it. On a pretty steep eminence is the fort 
of St. Lewis de Caperoux, on the sea side. The 
weakest places of the island are also defended by 
batteries. 

The next town in the island is, Armire, which is 
about three leagues distant to die eastward, but i» 
small and thinly peopled. 

The poor sort, besides turtle, eat the flesh of the 
«ianati, or sea-cow, which is brought, ready salted, 
from the river of the Amazons, whither several of 
the inhabitants send barks, to buy it of the Indians 
for beads, knives, linen, toys, andiron tools. The 
<men in these barks take salt with them, and on 
•their entering the river, the Indians employed in 
i;he manati fishery go on board, and having taken 
the salt, run up the river in canoes, to catch the 
inanatees, which they cut in pieces, and having salted 
them, return to their barks. 

The trada carried on with France, chieflyaon^ 
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mtB in salt meat, flour, wine^ brandy, linen, shoes; 
^rearing apporel^ tools, and small wares; in retnm 
for idiich they export sugar, dying woods, and for 
the most part the same kind of commodities as tho 
Leeward islands. 



CHAP. V. 

Mr. De la Salle attempts to discover tlie great river Mississippi, 
and is mardered by his own soldiers ; its settlement afterwards 
by Mr. DTbherville, and the affair turned into a babbie, A 
description of this river, and of the adjatent toontries. 

SOME of the French had already {proceeded 
from the rivers and lakes of Canada to the river 
Mississippi, when Mr« Robert Galaver de la Salle, 
conceived the design of finding ont a passage from 
the gulf of Mexico to the South Sea, by means of 
the river Mississippi ; for though this river does not 
run that way, he was in hopes that by sailing up itj 
he should discover otie that did. In pursuance of 
this plan he laid his proposals before the French 
king; when his project being approved, he was 
supplied with fdor vessels, a man of war of fifty- 
six guns, a large flyrbont, a small frigate, and a 
ketch* This squadron, cpmmanded by Mr« Beau- 
jeau, was victualled for a year, Mr, De la Salle 
had under his command one hundred and fifty 
landsmen, who were to settle in the country, and 
twelve gentlemen volunteers: it beiiig proposed to 
plant a colony and build a fort in the gulf of Mex- 
ico, which yfM to serve both as a magazine, and a 
place of retreat, in case of misfortunes either by 
sea or land. 

With this squadron Mr. de la Salle sailed from 
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l&ockelle, on the 5th of August, 1684, and pasnng 
by Martinico aud Guadaloupe, took in fresh pro* 
visions and wat^r, with Ei;veral volunteers. The 
ketch being, separated by a storm, was tak&a by 
the Spaniards, but the other three vessels arrive4 
^bout the middle of February, 1685, in the bay of 
Spirito Santo, and at about the distance of ten 
leagues found a large bay, which he mistook for 
the right arm of the Mississippi, and called it SU 
Lewis. ^ Having sounded this bay, he found it deep 
but narrow, and therefore expressly directed the 
captain of the fly-boat not to enter it, without hav^ 
ing on board the pilot of the frigate, who was au 
experienced mariner, and to unlade his guns into 
ike pinntice ; but the captain neglectii^ his orders^ 
fan the fly-boat on, the c^ndis, where ^he stuck fast. 
Mr. de la Salle was at this time on shore, and 
being alarmed for the safety of the vessel, vvas going 
fm board in order, to save her,. Mrhep he wasprer 
yented by the appearance of about one hundred 
luid twenty of the natives advancing to at|ack him. 
He immediately put hi^ men in a posture of de- 
fence, but the noise of his drums ^lone put them to 
flight. He then followed them, and presented the 
calumet. of pea^e„ whiph they accepted, and wisnt 
along with him to his camp, where having enterr 
tained thevoi, he sent them back with some presents. 
They were so well pleased with their reception, 
that the Q^xt day they returned, bringing provi- 
sions, and entered into an alliance with him, which 
might have proved of great advants^e, had it not 
been interrupted by an apcideint, J^ they w^sre en- 
deavouring t9 unload the fly-boat, in order to get 

* The baj of St Lewis is one hqndred miles ip the west of 
aie MMssIf pi. 
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her off the sands, wme blankets fell into the sea, 
and were driven on shore by the waves. These being 
found by the Indians, Mr. de b Salle sent a yerj 
polite request for them; but some reluctance beings 
manifested at parting with them, the officer rashly 
threatened to kill them, unless they were restored 
immediately. This threat had such an eflfect on 
the Indians, that they assembled in the night, in 
order to attack the camp, and be revenged for the 
insult offered them. The sentinel being asleep, they 
advanced, and discharged their arrows, by which 
they killed four officers, and wounded two of the 
gentlemen; upon this the French ruraiing to their 
arms, fired upon them, and put them to flight, 
though without doing them any other injury: but 
the next day they killed two of the men whom they 
found asleep. 

In the mean time the fly-boat was unloaded, bnt 
"was too far sunk to be got off. At length, Mir. 
Beaiqeau, seeing all the goods and merchandise 
landed, and the fort almost finished, sailed for 
France; and Mr. de la Salle having left one hun- 
dred men, under the command of Mr. de Moran- 
ger,fais nephew, marched with the remaiuder, which 
amounted to fifty persons, into the country, in order 
to discover the Mississippi. 

- In the mean time a new fort was built in a very 
advantageous situation, defended by twelve pieces 
of cannon, and the old fort destroyed; but the 
Indians still killing the French whenever they got 
them in their power, and Mr. de la Salle seeing no 
method of concluding an alliance with them, re- 
solved to oblige thera to come to an accommoda- 
tion. For tl^is purpose be again set out from the 
fort on the 13th of October, with sixty ^out men^ 
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UrSUi pieees of wood on their breastf^ to defend 
them from the arrows of the Indians. He had not 
advanced far before he found them encamped^ and 
after several skirmishes, in which he killed and 
wounded a great number of them, he returned with 
many prisoners. He then found, that though he 
had ordered the captain of the frigate to suffer 
none of his men to land, yet, pleased with the de- 
lightful appearance of the country, he had gone on 
shore with six of his best men in a canoe, in which 
they left their arms, and then went into a meadow, 
where, falling asleep, they were killed by the In- , 
4ians, who broke the canoe in pieces, and this 
accident had put the whole colony into great coor 
stemation. 

At length, however, Mr. de la Salle set out again 
with twenty men, in order to discover the mouth of 
the river Mississippi ; continual rains had rendered 
the ways very bad, but finding what he imagined 
to be that river, he fortified a post on its bank, and 
leaving part of his men, returned to the fort de- 
lighted with his discovery. He had there the mor- 
tification to find that the frigate, the only vessel 
he had left, and in which he intended to return te 
8t. Domingo for fresh supplies, had, by the negli- 
tgence of the pilot, run aground, and was dashed to 
pieces, by which all his men were drowned, except 
the Sieur Chefdeville, the captain and four sailors, 
and all the goods, provisions and tools lost. 

Their afiairs being thus ruined, they had no other 
way to return to Europe than by that of Canada. 
. Mr. de la Salle therefore resolved to undertake 
that journey with twenty men and an Indian called 
Nicana, who had formerly accompanied him to 
France^ and had given him. the greatest proofs 6f 
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afiection. Mr. Cavalier, Mr. Moranger, and fatbcr 
ABastasiuB also denred to. be of ihe company* They 
took With them fire-arms and ammanition, a qnan^ 
tity of glass-beads^ two kettles for botlmg their 
meat, and then set out in order to find the lUif- 
ttois-river. 

Having marched three days to the nortb-east^ 
tiiey entered a fine champaign country, and were 
Hiet by several men on horseback, with boots, spurs 
and saddles, which showed they had some commu'- 
nication with the Spaniards. They then marched 
two days over vast meadows^ where they saw such 
numbers of wild cows, that the smallest herds con^ 
silted of about four hundred; ten of these they 
killed, and stopping two days to rest, dressed their 
meat, that it might serve them the remainder of 
their journey. Mr. de la Salle here altered his 
course, and marched directly to the eastward* Thek* 
march was retarded by the Indian, Nicana^ crying 
out that he was bit by a rattle-^nake, and was a 
dead man; they immediately gave him some orvietaii, 
and having scarified the wound, applied to it the 
salt of vipers, by which he recovered, but this acci- 
dent :detained them several days. Having passed 
through a most delightfvd country, at length they 
came to the settlements of tile Cenis, one (tf the 
lai^est and most poputous nations in America. 
TiiesQ extended twenty leagues in length, and all 
that space was interspmed widi hamlets.- Among 
Ihese people they found several things they had 
obtained from the Spaniards, such as pieces of eight, 
silver 8po(ms and clothes; horses were so common 
among them that tiiey ex<:hanged one Cor cu axe« 
From these people they learned, that the Spaniards 
resided at the distance of six days jdum^. 
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fiaviMg ^td mrtfsl 'fkiyB attiDng the Cents, they 
t^ontinued their march through the ccmntry of the 
Niissonis, iitrhere Mr^ de la Salie and his nephew, 
Uf r. Momnger, being feized with A Violent fever^ 
4hey were obliged to stop two months, which dis^ 
appointed all their hopes. Though they had not 
^dvan^ed abofe a htfndKd and fifty leagues iii a 
'4irect line, their powder wa^ almost spent, some of 
4;lie men had deserted to the In&ans^ and others 
were ready to follotv them; these <^onsiderationii 
ladiieed Mr. de la "Salle to. reteirn to Fort Lewi^; 
and this resolution being aprproved %y the whole. 
lM>dy, they marched back to theif camp, where 
they avrited on the 17th of Ootob^, 1666, and 
were received with the greatest joy l>y their com- 
panions, 

Mn de la Salle hairing «taid two mcmths at the 
fort, during wkich hecaui^d new entrenchments t^ 
be made, and took all posiAble precaulions for the 
!decurity <if the colony, set out again with twenty 
men, his brother, hittwonej^ews, fether Anastasiu?^ 
and the l^eur Joutel, with a resolution not to return 
nnttl he had found the Illinois-rivet. He began 
kis march on the 1 Ith of January, 1687, and har-^ 
ing crossed several rivers that were nuch swelled 
with rain^, entered a fine hunting oounlry, where 
he and his company remtined several days to re-* 
fresh themseltes. He there sent out his nephew; 
Mr« Momnger, his valet^ and seven or eight men^ 
to where Nieana, the faithful Indian, had laid up 
a itook of beef^ in order to get it smoked and dried, 
that they might earry it atong with tkem, to pre^ 
l^ent their beit^ obliged to retard their journey by 
frecpienlly hunting for provisions; but Mr« Mo^^ 
ranger, the valot and N ieana^ ne^er returned^ {>e^ 
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ing murdered by some of the Frenchmen, who had 
plotted their destruction. 

Mr. de la Salle being at two le^ues distance 
from the place where these murders were committed, 
was surprised at his nephew not returning; and 
apprehending his being. seized by the natives, de- 
sired father Anastasius to go with him in search of 
his nephew, taking two Indians along with them. 
After proceeding about two leagues, they observed 
''some of the party, and going up to them, inquired 
for Mr. Moranger^ on which they pointed to the 
place where he lay ; and two of the villains lying 
hid in the grass, one of them shot Mr. de la SaUe 
through the head. Thus died this gentleman, who 
was distinguished by his bravery and conduct, and 
who deserved a much better fate. 

Father Anastasius having performed the last 
offices for this unhappy gentleman, went in search 
of Mr. Cavalier, Mr. de la Salle's brother, whom 
he found in a hut, and was soon after followed by 
the murderers, who rudely entered, and having 
seised all they could find, were soon after joined by 
the rest of those who had engaged in the conspi- 
racy. It was agreed to save the lives of these gen- 
tlemen, on account of their being ecclesiastics, and 
to proceed to thenation of the Cenis. The murderer 
of Mr. de la Salle was chosen their leader ; but soon 
after a contest arising between him and one Hans, 
a German, the party divided, and Hans taking, his 
opportunity, shot the murderer through the heart. 

On their arrival among. the Cenis, they found 
them preparing to march against an enemy,, on 
which Hans and several others joined them, while 
the rest staid in the country; but they had no sooner 
departed than father Anastasius, the Sieur Joutel 
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and some others, having procured horses, and two 
Indians for their guides, set out, and proceeding to 
the north-east, on the 5th of September reached 
the mouth of the river Illinois, distant a hundred 
leagues from Fort Crevecoeur, to which they pro- 
ceeded, and were received at the fort with the 
greatest respect by the commander; whence being 
conducted to Quebec, they isailed for France on the 
laOth of August, 1688. 

About seven years after, Mr. D'Ibberville, who ' 
had already signalized himself, undertook to exe- 
cute what Mr. de la Salle had promised; and being 
encouraged by the court, embarked with a number 
of adventurers for the mouth of theMississippi, where 
he founded the first colony the French ever had on 
that river. Having provided the colony with neces- 
saries, and erected a fort for their defence against 
the Indians, he returned to France, in order to obtain 
JBupplies. The king being pleased with his success, 
promised him all the assistance he could desire, and 
he was soon in a condition to put to sea again. His 
second voyage proved as fortunate as the first: but 
he fell sick and died, as he was preparing for the 
third, which might have proved of fatal consequence 
to the colony, had it not been for the public spirit 
of a private gentleman, who, having received from 
the government authority to act, undertook to sup- 
port it at his own expence. ' 

In the grant of Louisiana made to Mr. Crouzat 
by Lewis XIV." in the year 1713, it is said to be 
bounded by the river' and lake of Illinois on the 
north, by New Mexico on the west, by the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, and by Carolina on the east. 

This grant did not subsist long ; for there being 
a necessity of having some plausible pretence for 
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changing the face of pabUc afl&irs in France^ tlie 
settlement of this country was thought the most 
eonvenieut ; and all imaginable pains were taken 
to represent it as a paradise, and a place from whence 
inexhaustible treasures might be drawn, provided 
due encouragement might be obtained from the 
government. To effect this it became necessary te^ 
form a new company, to^ make way for which Mr^ 
Crouzat was prevailed upon to resign his grants 
''Hence arose the noise that was made about the 
Mississippi, the romantic stories of the fertility of 
its banks^ and the incredibfe wealth that would 
flow from thence. This bubble shook the credit of 
France, and made way for the bubbles fooned hj 
the South Sea company in England. 

The Mississippi, or river of St. Lewis, as it if 
sometimes called, is said by the Freneh to rise in 
the north-west part of Canada, taking its cooxse to 
the south-east, but in 4k5 degrees turns almost dui^ 
south, and continues its course tUl it faUs mto the 
gulf of Mexico, in 30 Agrees nwth l«Utode, and 
95 west longitude. It is swelled into a ve^ large 
deep river, by the Yearns of four or five coasidie^ 
yable rivers, that fell into it from the east and west^ 
It is full of islands, which being covered with treesv 
look like grovea rimig out of tixe water, and afiwd 
a very agreeable prospect: and <m its hanka are 
woods, meadows and hills^ 

The soil m the ne%hbouxhood of the Mississippi 
is extremely various, being in some pheea havren, 
and in others very fruitful, and natwraUy abonoda 
with the same pkmts and animak as Georgia, Ca«o* 
lina and Virginia. The i»rincipal prodttoe of thia 
country exported to Europe^ are furs^. mm bides 
and tobacco.. 
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DUTCH IN AMERICA. 



CHAP. I. 

The manner in wliich Snrlnam was taken by the Dutdi. Tiw 
commodities brought from thence; a description of the conn. 
try, its frnits, plants and animals Manners of the Indiau 
Mihabitants* 

THE most considenble of the Datch eettleflKiits 
0n the cont&nent is Surinam, which thej UMk from 
«he English. We liarre already given an accoiiirtof 
^» expeditsons of fir Waher Ralrigh, and othet 
persons, to Gruiana ; after the restoration, )ofd Wil- 
loughby, tiien gov^emor of Barbadoes, olMained a 
gnmt of thk country from king Chailei II. and 
made a considerable settlement on the river of Su- 
rinam. About that time the coast of Gniano tmn 
possessed by thnee European natioas, from Cape 
Osaage almost to the rivev Oroonoko. The Engltdi 
fcad a smafi colony and redonbt on the river M»- 
ionny, but their chief aettlement waa at Surinam 
river^ winch was navigable for ships <^ tlur ee lum- 
dred tons twenty leagues up. The French had tile 
Idand ef Cayenne, and the rivers Ovia, Corrou and 
Sinemary, which last is about filty-ttaree leagnea 
onst of Surinam: and the Dutck were settled about 
<he river Aproague, while the Zestenden posscsied 
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the river Berbiche, and had repulsed the English^ 
who attacked them there, witii considerable loss. 
When the first Dutch war broke out, in which the 
French took part with the Republic, both those 
nations desired a neutrality in those parts, but the 
English would not consent to it. 

In the year 1666, the states of Zealand being 
provoked at the English having invaded and taken 
from them all the lands they possessed in America, 
except about the Berbiche, sent commodore Creis- 
sen, with four ships of war and three hundred men, 
to attack Surinam. He sailed from Zealand the 
latter end of January, arrived at Cayenne in March, 
and from thence steered for Surinam. 

He proceeded three leagues up the river, under 
English colours, to the fort of Paramorbo, without 
being taken for an enemy: when being discovered 
for want of signals, the fort fired on his ships,, 
which he returned with broadsides from, all hisves- 
sels, and immediately landed his forces. The Eng- 
lish, who had lived a long time in profound secu- 
rity, found themselves too weak to make a defence 
on the land side ; and the settlements being dispersed 
along the banks of the river, for thirty leagues up, 
the fort could receive no succours but by water, 
where the Zealanders were masters. The English 
therefore surrendered, on condition, that all the 
inhabitants of the river Surinanl and Kamomioque, 
who should take an oath of fidelity to the states of 
Zealand, should enjoy the peaceable possessidn of 
their properties; but the houses, &c. belonging to 
lord Willoughby and other absentees, were to be 
forfeited; and that all foreigners, who had no 
estates, should remain prisoners of war, and all the 
SHiglish deliver up their arms^ 
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This capitulation being executed, commodore 
Creissen put the most valuable part of the plunder 
on board a fly-boat, took the prisoners on board of 
one of his vessels, and after causing the fort to be 
repaired, and put in a posture of defence, he left it 
in the possession of the sieur de Rome, and then 
sailed for the islands. Afterwards, when the peace 
was concluded at Breda, it was agreed that the 
Dutch should keep Surinam ; and, in return, the 
English should keep the possession of New York, 
which was then called the New Netherlands. 

The commodities raised by the Dutch at Surinam, 
are sugar, indigo, ginger, tobacco and cotton. Be- 
sides this settlement, they have Boron, Berbiche, 
and Approwack, situated at a small distance from 
each other, where are raised nearly the same com- 
modities as at Surinam. At Berbiche, however, 
besides an extraordinary quantity of cotton, they 
prepare a rich dye, called orlane, from an herb of 
the same name ; and there tra£Bic with the natives 
for provisions, hides, and other kinds of merchan- 
dize. 

Surinam, the capital of these settlements, is situ- 
ated in 60*" 30' north latitude, and in 56 degrees 
west longitude from London. The country is, in 
many parts, thinly peopled, especially tiie low 
lands, which are often overflowed by the rivers; 
but the upper hilly^ countries are very populous. 
The soil is well watered ; the air cooler than to- 
wards the coast, and the hills rich in mines of se- 
veral sorts. All kinds of grain grow there all the 
year round, except wheat, coming up in a short 
time, and with little or no distinction of seasons; 
for there being no winter, the trees are always green, 
and full of leaves^ blossoms and fruit, which is very 
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pl^itiful and good. Thosgh tius country lies within 
the torrid zone, the climate is pretty temperate^ 
and the air wholesome; the heats beii^ generally 
allayed by a fresh easterly wind, which reigns in 
tiie day durii^ the greatest part of the year; and 
at nt^t the land breeaes preTail, but do not reach 
aboTC two or three leagues out to sea. The water 
is also excellent, and is found by experience to 
keep sweet during the longest voyages. On the 
sea coast, which is generally low, are many laige 
islands, fit for feeding of cattle. 

Among the fmits of tins country are, the bread- 
fruit, tamarinds, papayas, accajou apples, and many 
other teopical fruits. 

The papaya is produced on a tall slender tree ot 
shrub, with large leaves, somewhat resembling those 
of the vine; the tree is hollow, and grows fifteen 
feet high in one year. The fruit is thick and romid, 
and in taste has some resemblance to a cucumber. 

The accajou apple is long, thick, and of an orange 
red: it hasariiarp taste, and is connaonly eaten 
baked. At the end of the fruit is a green nnty 
much in the shape of a dieep's kidney, the kernel 
has the taste of a filbert, the shell is oily, and ea 
the skin being touched with this oil, it is stained 
black, so as not to rub off in a long time. This 
oil is of a medicinal and laxative natufe; the stem 
of HkB tree on which this finfit grows, resembles 
that itf a diestnut, and the leaves are like those of 
the bay; ito wood, which is very fine, is fit for 
making all sorts of honshold goods ; and of this die 
Indians form their pin^uas, which are commonly 
forty or fifty feet long. 

This country also produces vanillas, tobacco, pete 
and rocott, Indian wheats mandiokS; cottM, indigo*. 
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and several other useful plants; among ^hich cot- 
ton is most cultivated by the Indians, whose women 
spin it as fine as they please, in order to adorn 
themselves. The pete is an herb that may be peeled 
in the same manner as hemp, but the tiireads are 
as fine as silk, and would have been long since in 
great demand in Europe, only that its importation 
is prohibited. 

The vanilla is a weed that creeps up trees in tha 
tame manner as ivy; the leaves are of a bright 
green, long, thick, and pointed at the end; when 
it has been seven years set in the ground, it begins 
to bear a kind of husks, full of an oily matter, and 
a seed smaller than that Cf a poppy, which is used 
in Europe in perfiimine chocolate, liquors and 
tobacco. 

This country likewise produces several kinds of 
medicinal gums, woods and roots; as also various 
sorts of wood for dying, and making of cabinet* 
work ; and, in particular, several kinds of ebony. 

Here are incredible numbers of monkeys, of va- 
rious kinds, amoDg which is one, called by the In- 
dians sapajous, a little yellowish ape, with large 
eyes, a white face, and black chin. They are of a 
low stature, and very lively and diverting, but sa 
tender, that it is with great difiiculty they can be 
brought over alive to Europe. The woods also 
abound with small tygers, deer, hogs, porcupines, 
camelions, monstrous serpents, and many other 
animals and reptiles. 

Tame and wild fowl are also very plentiful ; and 
with these they supply the European settlementir 
on the sea coast. They consist of parrots, toucani^ 
flamingos, large wild ducks, with red feathers on 
their heads, and a great variety of other birds^ 

VOL. II. 3 » 
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that are chiefly remarkable for the beauty of theit 
plumage. 

'i'he sea, neaf the coast, abounds with fish ; the 
most common is the cat-fish, which is yellow, and 
very large, mullets, thombacks, lamentines and 
turtle. 

The natives, are of a reddish complexion, of a 
low stature, and of a robust, strong constitution. 
They have long, black and lank hair; and have no 
other covering than a little cotton wool, which 
bangs from their waist down to their legs, except 
several folds of cotton cloth, wlj^erewith they cover 
their arms and faces, and a sort of crown of feathers, 
of various colours, which they wear on their headd 
by way of ornament. They also bore a hole be- 
tween their nostrils, and hang to it a small piece c^ 
money, or a large green stone, or rather crystal, 
brought from the river of the Amazons; and on 
this stone they set a great f iatltiie: They ateo cut off 
their beards, and dye their feces ^iih rocou. 

The women are generally shorter thaii the men; 
but though they appear of a red complexion, they 
are tolerably handsome, for their eyes are usually 
blue, and their features weH formed. They fasten' 
to their waists a {iiece of cloth, 6f about six inches 
square, of the same^sort sks that wdril by the men 
on their arms and faces, Btnd woven in titripes of 
several colours. 

Thes6 Indians generally live to an advanced' 
age. They are endued with good sense, a»id are 
judiciouw, lAgehiotTs, patieiit ailtd skilful in fishmg 
and hunting. They spend the greittest part 6f their 
time in these exercises, and i^re no pdite in pro-^ 
curing provisions. They are more inclined to peace 
than war; but will engage m the latter, either 
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upon a just quarrel, or for the sake of revenge. 
Their wars are seldom concluded till they have 
made forty or fifty of -their enemies prisoners, whom 

-they either kill, or sell to the Europeans on the 
coast for slaves. This barbarity seei^s rather the 
effect of an ancient qustpm, than proceeding from 
their natural dispositions; for when the Europeans 
represent to them, that, by the laws of God, men 
are forbid to kill a|i enemy whom they have taken 
priaoner, they make no reply; and spme of the 
Afioquas have appeared full of indignation, on bei^g 
told, that some of the Galibie insinuated to the 
Europeans, that they would be. roasted hy them, if 
they should travel through their country. They 
are generally great eaters. Their, common food 1$ 
cakes made of the .maudioca-root, baked on the 
embers, Indian whej^t, fiish and fruit. They do not 
drink at their ordinary ^meals till they have don^, 

. and then only one draught ;, bat when they assem- 
ble together for warlike enterprises, or to adm^t 
oi^e into their couneil, aft^r:f hey have exposed him 
to several trials, they make extraord|i\arj; rejoicings, 
which frequently hold three or four ^js, ponti-r 
nuing till thpy haye drank all their liquprs; for 

: upon these occasions the^y in^ke three or four dif^ 

iferentski^ds of driifk, spme. of which.aris readere^ 

^strong, by feri?aeutatixjp, 

CHAP, II, 

An account of the islands of Tobago, St, Eastatia, Saba, St. 
Martin, Curacao, Bonairo and Aruba. 

JN the year 1 Q28, kii^ Charles , I. . granted To- 
bago^ Trinity island, Barbu4a .fod^St. Bernard^ to 
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Philip, earl of Pembroke and Montgomery ; bat 
it does not appear that any settlement -was made 
on these islands in consequence of this grant ; and 
therefore about the year 164@, the Dutch sent a 
colony from Flushing, to the bland of Tobago^ 
where they fixed themselves very commodionsly; 
and though they at first found the climate sickly 
and unhealthy, yet in proportion as they cleared 
the land, the air agreed with them better, and they 
began to extend their settlements : but while they 
were in this situation, the Spaniards from the island 
of Trinity, in conjunotion with the Indians from 
St, Vincent, fell upon them, put them all to the 
sword, and destroyed their plantations; after which 
the island was deserted for several years. 

About the year 1664, Mr. Adrian Lampsin* a 
Dutch East India director, and his brother, Mr. 
Cornelius Lampsin, burgomaster of Flushing, formed 
the design of re-settling this island entirely at their 
own expence. Mr. Cornelius Lampsin, having ob- 
tained a licence for that purpose from the States, 
applied to the crown of France, in order to prevent, 
if possible, any danger to his new colony, from the 
subjects of that kingdom; upon which Lewis XIV., 
resolving to oblige the Dutch, created Mr, Lampsia 
baron of Tobago, with aU the privileges of a baron 
of France, Upon these encouragements the two 
brothers proceeded, and by their prudent manage- 
mtqt, in the space of eleven years, rendered this 
waste and desart country, the most flourishing for 
its size of any of the Leeward islands, 

This island, which lies in IF 15' north latitude, 
is the most easterly of all the islands called the 
Antilles; it is about twelve leagues in length, four 
in breadth^ and thirty in circumference. From one 
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of the largest isles in the province of Zealand^ they 
called it New Walcheren, raised a very strong for- 
tress called Lampsinberg, and two other good forts, 
named Beveren and Belleviste; and, during their 
administration, settled at their own expence twelve 
hundred white people in that island; who succeed- 
ed in raising all the commodities brought from the 
West Indies, as tobacco, sugar, ginger, cotton, in- 
digo, cacao, cassia, fustic, rocou, ananas, citrons^^ 
oranges, &c.; they had besides some very valuable 
commodities, not to be found in the other islands, 
as a great quantity of givncopal, wild mace and 
nutmegs, and an excellent kind of sassafras : be- 
sides which they raised grain and provisions, suf- 
ficient not only for their own use, but to export to 
the other islands. 

However, in 1674, marshal d'Estrees, by the ex- 
press orders of Lewis XIV . sailed with a large fleet 
* to destroy this very settlement, notwithstanding its 
being made under his protection, and by hb en- 
couragement. The Dutch defended themselves ob- 
- stinately; but after two hard-fought battles^ they 
were defeated, being overpowered by numbers; 
and, to the entire ruin of the industrious planters, 
and the eternal infamy of that prince, the colony 
was totally destroyed. The island was, however, 
restored to the I>tttch by the treaty of Nimeguen ; 
but on the 27th of December, 1677, it was taken 
by the count d'Estrees, vice-admiral of France; 
after which, Tobago was one of the four islands^ 
which, at the peace of Aix-la~chapelle, were de- 
clared neutral; notwithstanding which, the mar- 
quis de Caylis, governor of the French islands, 
soon after began to fortify and settle it; but the 
eourt of Great Britain warmly remonstrating against 
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ibis violatiaa of the .peace* tjhie French court dis* 
avowed his proceediugs^ ordered him home, and 
the eettlemeut to be discontinued. In this state it 
remained till the definitive treaty of Fountainbleau, 
in 1703, by which Tobago was ceded to Great 
Britain. 

In 1635, the Dutch took possession of the island 
■^ St.£ustatia, and the States granted the property 
/of it to Mr. Vanre, and some other merchants of 
Flushing, who soon settled a colony upon it, coa- 
^ciiting of jtbout six huudiied families. But in the 
year 1665, the Dutch .were dispossessed by the 
-English, and colonel Morgan was sent with 300* 
buccaneers, to keep possession of the place; how- 
ever, this gentleman soon after making an attempt 
upon the French part of the island of St, Christo- 
-pher's, was killed ; and the next year the Dutch 
»aad French engaging in a war against Great Bri« 
'ti^m, attacked and made themselves masters of , this 
-island, which was afterwards restored to the Dutch 
by the treaty of Breda, TheFrench* however, too^ 
it from tliem in 1639, but it was restored totheip 
.again by the treaty of »Ryswiok. 

St. Eustatia is situated to the north-west of St. 
Christopher's, in 17^ 40'. north latitude. This island^ 
.whiah is only five leagues in eompass, appears to 
;the southward like a high ipountain rising out of 
the. sea, but stretches out to the northward into a 
pretty. gMd country. The number of plantations 
.upon it, .and the comfortable situation of its ^i^ia- 
'Utasits, do great honour to the industry of. the 
Dutch. All (the sides of the mountains are laid out 
.into small well cultivated settlements; the hmses 
•are well built and well furnished; most pf the in- 
habitants are in good eircuxastance^^ .apd have ware- 
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ho«^e9 .ftUed with European commodities^ wiltf 
'which they ftnrnish theii" neighboured at a high 

price, whenever they happen to be disappointed o# 

supplies froni England and France. Th^ also 

raise, besides some other commodities^ gr^at quan^ 
;tities of excellent tobacco, which comes to af good 
*mjirlet in Holland; and yet there is not a drop of 

wjbier in the island biit what they are supplied with 

from* the clouds, which they preserve so carefully 

.:iif cisterns> that they are very seldom distressed- 

^ The' top of the mountain is covered with a vast 

• wood.; in the middle of which, instead of the point 

•♦.. • • i|iat might be expected, as it rises in the form of a 

^ ' 8<lgar-Ioaf,- there is a wide and deep cavern, whi^k , 

yas probably once a volcano. 
^ : . - . To the north- weM of this island lies that of Saba, 
t,*" •* . hi 17* 35' north latitude. It at first sight appeaw. 

to be k tock, but the Dutch governors of St. lltt- 

statia settled a small colony there, in a valley^ . 
: ivhere they raise tobacco and other things. ' Both- 
. ^ these -islands have the misfortune of not having a 
. jungle port; St.:£usta'tia, however, has a good road, * 

Where all the ships ride, and the Dutch have erectedf 
.- " ^pretty strong ^fo^t to, command it 

. • We now confe to the island of St. MartitI, slta- 
^ted in 18^ l&"nonh latitude; a Itttle ine^Hside- 
■■ rable island, about seven leagues in length, ai^ 
: four in breadth. Its fhnallness is liot its only dia- 
y advantage ; for the clitaate is far from being wh(^-* 

fome, and the soil cannot l^e very fertile^ as theto , 
i are no rivers, and very few springs, and even them 

^te dried up in the hot seasons, so that the inhaiibi- 

'[ tftiits are obliged to have recourse to their ctsternsir 

,' of .r4in- water; yet,. a& insignificant as this place 

my appear^ it has been contended for by tiie Spa- 
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Hiards, French and Dutch. The French were tike 
first European nation who attempted to settle this 
bland ; but allowing the Dutch to trade with them, 
they seized a favourable opportunity, surprised the 
French, drove them out, and then built a fort for 
their own security; but the Spaniards not liking 
their neighbourhood, drove out the Dutch in their 
turn, and erected a strong fortress, to prevent afty 
other nation settling upon it: however, perceivings 
that the English, French and Dutch, had sejized 
the more valuable islands, they thought it ridiculous 
to be any longer at the expence of keeping this. - 
This resolution was taken in the year 1646,. aii^ 
was soon after executed ; for having destroyed 
their cisterns, burned their houses, and blown up 
their fort, they retired to Porto Rico. 

In this Spanish garrison were four Frenchmen,, 
five Dutchmen and a Mulatto, who, being tinwil- 
. ling to go, hid themselves in a wood until the Spa- 
niards had embarked, and then salKed forth to take ^ 
possession of the whole island. However, they soon * 
divided, and made choice of difierent places to settle 
in; they even agreed, by a formal treaty, to divide 
the country between the French and Dutch nations. « 
The Qutch having built a small canoe, sent one of 
their number to St. Eustatia, to inform the governor 
of their situation, and promised the French to send 
the like notice to the governor of St. Christopher's: 
the former, being their own aHair, was exactly per- 
formed; but the latter concerning only their neigh^ 
hours, was entirely neglected. 

The governor of St. Eustatia being willing ta 
seize this new acquisition, sent <me Martin Th(mias» 
virith a considerable number of planters, to take pos- 
session of that part of the island which belonged to 
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the Dutcli. After tkis they treated the French biit 
tndilTerently, who receiviiig no i^ews from their, 
couatrymen, beg^n ta 9U8peet the cause; and, there- 
fore, with some difficulty seiit a person to fit* Chrift- 
topher'8« to inform M^ de Poiney of the agreement 
they had made, ^d the hardships ui^der which t)xty 
labonred : whereupon he dispatched an oificer an^ 
thhrty men* tQ t^H^ possession for the crown of 
France; but the D^tch would not aufier them tp 
Jand^ declaring, that they considered themselyes as 
the legal possesnor); of that island. 

The French o^Bcer no sooner returned to St. 
Christopher's than M. de Poiney sent his nepheif 
to pnt an end to tl|e dispute ; and this commission 
he performed so ef£bctifally» that the Dutch goverr- 
nor was glad to settle the division of the island ac- 
cording to the first agreement; by which all that 
part of it towards Anguilla was to belong to the 
Freiiehf wImJc the a^befr sH^e, ipi ii^^hich the Spanish 
ifort brfore stood, remaiped in t^e possession of th^ 
Dutch; the former y^'^s, indeed^ in every re^peo^ 
the best half; but the Dutch hadi W tlieir side, th,e 
advantage of some salt pits^ This contract ^a^s 
settled on ^he tpp of the highest hf U in the ii^land* 
which^ ou thai; fcepunt W^s called L^ Mputague 
4e# iUcpr^ees, pr tli/e j^ou^taia pf ^^greement. In 
thiM island there is great pleul^y of a remarkable 
kind of tr^, which both the Dutch ai^ Frepch caU 
eandle-wopd j fo^ the sniaU stacks serye for pandles, 
and, at the same tiiue, yielfl a very agrjeeab}e s^entf 
We now proceed tip tl^ir other islanflf, ^hich lie 
nearer the Spanish eoast^ anid from whiph Ijbiey re- 
ceive gxeat adi^antagefiif 

Curacao, or, as it is pronpumsed 3i]4 fiometimen 
written by ihe Dutc^^ €urrass^w» is an inland al^o^l 

VpL. II, 3h 
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nine or ten leagaes long, and five broad, sUaated 
in Id^ 40"" north latitude ; but though the soil is far 
from being fryitful, and the climate still farther 
from being either agreeable or healthy, yet such 
has been the care and industry of the Dutch, that 
they receive great advantages from this small, and, 
to appearance, inccmsiderable country, in which 
there was formerly great quantities of cattle. But 
having tunjied their extensive pastures into sugar 
and tobacco plantations, it is thought that the pro- 
visions raised in this island would scarcely maintain 
its inhabitants for one day; yet they are so far froni 
being exposed to want, that there is not' a more^ 
plentiful or better provided place in the West 
Indies ; every thing, however, fetches a high price, 
but this is so far from being a disadvantage, that it 
is the principal source of the great wealth of the 
inhabitants, 

The harbour of Santa Barbara is on the south 
side of the east end of the island, but the chief har- 
bour is about three leagues from the south-east 
end of the south side, vi^here the Dutch have a very 
good town and a strong fort ; there is no anchoring 
at its entr{ince, but inside the harbour is very secure. 
The town, for its size, is one of the finest in Ame- 
rica, and it has every thing requisite to render it 
commodiQUS an<][ agreeable, as far as the climate 
and soil will permit. The public buildings are 
very neat. All k^nd of labour is performed by 
engines; and all nations are, with equal readiness, 
furnished with provisions, naval stqres^ ammnnilion, 
and even artillery, 

Bonaira and Aniba are also two islands in the 
possession of the Dutch, dependent on the island 
pf Curacao. The former lies ten leagues to the 
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etitward of that island, and i8 abont seventeen 
leagues in compass. The Dutch hare a deputy^ 
goyemor, a guard of soldiers, and a considerable 
number of Indians, with a fort for the protection 
and security of the place ^ 

The Indians are husbandmen, and cultivate yams^ 
potatoes, maize and Guinea corn; but they are 
chiefly employed about cattle^ particularly in send- 
ing great quantities of goat's flesh to Curacoa* 
There are also horses and black cattle^ though, 
they are not so numerous as the goats; but in all 
the island there ar^ no sheep or hogs, or any other 
aiuymals except those already mentioned4 The south 
ridels a iplain, lowland, and there are several sorta 
of trees> but none very large* There is a small 
spring of water, whiob> notwithstanding its being 
brackish, serves the inhabitants; hoM^ever, at the 
west end of the island there is a good spring of 
fresh water, and three or four Indian families live 
there. These springs afford all the fresh water 
found 'in the place. Near the east end is a good 
salt-pond, where Ihitch sloops go for salt, which is 
now become a very considerable commodity there* 

The isl^id of Aruba lies seven leagues- west of 
Curacao; but though it is not very considerable, 
the inhabitants breed some cattle, particularly a 
number of horses; this renders it of service to the 
chief colony, which it also furnishes with large 
quantities of vegetables and herbs, without which 
the people at Curacao could not subsist; for, among 
other methods of getting money^ one is, their allow- 
ing strangers to erect hospitals on shore, in which 
they consume great quantities of these articles, for 
which they pay very high prices, as they do for all 
other conveniences. 
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Bnt to retum to Caraeao. As Am island is not 
above seven leases from the ^Mnish coast, H iB 
commodiottsly ntuated for carrying on a clandestine 
trade. This was first begun by the sale of Negroes, 
brought thither by the Dutch from their mnneroiitf 
settlements on the coast of Grninea; these were 
bought by the Spaniards, who transported iStiO at 
a time in their own t^essefo^ Kit siiice the EngUA 
at Jamaica have interfered in this trade, it has snftk 
considerably. However, the dealers at Curacao-, 
and their coirresp(Mdents in Holland, Ivere too con- 
versant in busfaiess, to let the declennon of die 
^ave trade depriVe them of the benefit of this island; 
fiiey therefore built vast magazines, wMch they 
stored with Euf Opean goodli ; sfnd this iiot only pre- 
served them the remainder of that tntde, ivhidh waa 
winked at by the Spatnish gtfvevhors, but the Spa- 
niisirds, under pt^&tencfe of baying slUves, ran aB 
hazards to purchai^ the Enropeatnxonitanoditii^s^ey 
Wanted, by which means vailt suHis are anniially 
traded for in this way. 

It has been coihput^d, ^t te t&tte Of p#ace the 
trade of this island did not produce less to tha 
Dutch than five nUilliohs of fitirihs per aMmiH, which 
is about half a nnllion sterlhig. Bdt in time of war 
their profit is much for^, fdr^dn eyeryail1*eleof 
their CqpmicTce is grdttly iuet^Md. 
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A nhott descrlpttoii etihe Maitth of StUiotattlr duni St. Gitifar^ 
in tlM poiseiiioBof <h» Dtues. 

THE only ramaiimig i^laads in tlw fBXt of tW 
imM, tbsLt we didl now metOion, are tliofe of fh:« 
ThMmm snd St. Cmx, wkteh belonj^ to tlie DffMr;. 
the former is situated in 18 defies nwtli Isctitude, 
«kl is one of that cluster of islands culled the Vlt^ 
^ins. Thoujgfh it is uot aboire seren leajgues in oif- 
enmference, it is m a coaanodioua sit»Ptiou^ imS 
bas ah exceUent pcnrt, of aoL oyaL fmm, md in m 
manner surrounded by two prumouforiBi, wlneh 
defoid the ships that lie witibin Mm aliuoet all 
triads. At the end of this port is a small fcrtnus^ 
which stands in a fdbim, and is a tegular titgrnn^ 
With four suMill bastions^ b«t has neHher outworlDa 
Hoy diteh, it beinj^ only suvrousded with m fsdXt^ 
Mie/ On the ri^t and leftof tiit inrtare two 
imal]<eutiinenees, which, thou^lhey seemdesigBtd 
for batteriefs, that ys^ovOA comiuaad the whole Imt- 
bour^ yH no sueh use is laade of them. ~ The kiag 
^ Oeitmark has a j^vomor aad a gMrison jRsre:; 
fidtwithsitandiug which> tkMe is a large fastoiy on 
the island, helongtngto the BrandeidMvgbenii^ sidy- 
^ects of the king of Preuia. 

* The neighbourhood of iSie Spanirii island of 
Fo^rto Rico, which is only iisTeiiteen leagvaa di#- 
^twee, secures the iniiabiteBita fram1he«dan|;eqrof 
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wanting provisions^ to which they would otherwise 
be exposed; for thoagh the soil is tolerably good, 
and every foot of it caltivated, yet it does not pro- 
duce, sufficient for the maintenance of the iidtabi- 
tants, who are very numerous. 

The town of St. Thomas ccmsists of one long 
street, at the end of which is the Danish magazine, 
a krge, magnificent, and cmivenient building. The 
Brandenburgh factory is also very consideraUe, 
and the persons belonging to it are chiefly French 
refugees, who fled thither w^n the protestants 
were expelled from the French islands. The chief 
produce of their plantations is sugar, whic)i is very^ 
fine grained, but made in small quantities. The 
Danish governor, who is usually a man of some 
rank, generally acquires a considerable fortune in 
that station, and the directors of the Danish trade 
alto become rich in a few years ; the inhabitants in 
general are in easy circumstances. 

To this island the Spaniards continually send 
kige vessels to purchase slaves. This b the chief 
support of the Danish and Brandenburgh comnfercei 
as ^ese slaves are drawn from their settlements on 
the coast of Africa, which, if they had not this 
trade, would have long ago become useless, and 
consequently deserted. The Spaniards also buy 
here, as well as at Curacao, European goods, of 
which there is always a vast stock in the magazine, 
belonging to the Dutch. There is likewise a ^eat 
resort of English, Dutch, and French vesselsi to 
this port, where they can always depend upon the 
sale of superfluous, and the purchase of necessary 
commodities* But though a prodigious deal of 
buriness is transacted in time of peace, in time of 
; war it is vastly increased; for being a neutral port# 
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the privateers of all nations resort thither to sell 
l^beir prizes. 

St Croix is situated about fiye leagues €ast of St, 
Thomas's, «r|d about thirty west of St ^Christopher's^ 
in 18 degrees north latitude, and in 65 west lop^ 
gitude, It is about ten or twelve leagues in length, 
but not above three broad, The air is very un^ 
healthy, but the soil is easily cultivated, and pro- 
duces sugar-canes, citrons, oranges, lemons, pome- 
grran^tes, apd other excellent fruits; and has seve- 
iral fine trees, whose wood is very beautiful, and 
proper for inlaying. 

This island has had several masters; but the 
l^rench abandoning it in 169Q, it ufas purchased by 
his Danish majesty^ It was then a perfect desart^ 
but was settled with great expedition, many per« 
sons from the English islands, and among theiq 
^ome of great wealth, |iavin|^ resor^d thltlier, 
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